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SOUVENIRS any speciat. occasions 


\ also the names of Your school officers, Your pupils, and, when so ordered, Your photograph or that of the 
school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and causes them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. The fact that the Teacher’s 
Photograph or that of school building can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. 














\ Floral Souvenirs 


\ 2 This series is illustrated by cut of the Rose Souvenir shown at left, though plain black and white 
\3 indicates but little of the real beauty of the Souvenir. All the flowers represented in this series 
\' are true to life—reproduced in their natural colors and they comprise a line much more beautiful 
\ than any other yet produced. In this we retain all the features (names of school teacher, 

an pupils, school officers, photograph of teacher or school building when desired) which have 
\ > \ made our various styles of souvenirs so popular. 


The Floral Series Comprises 


\ The Rose The souvenirs in this series are uniform in all respects except 
The Violet the variety of cover desiyns incident to the different flowers il- 
The Easter Lily lustrated. Each souvenir is 44x64 inches in size, is made up of 
The Golden Rod front and back cover cards of fine white flexible Bristol board 

and as many inner sheets of fine paper as are needed to print the 

I. The Forget-Me-Not name or number of school, school officers, teachers and pupils; 

_ ! all being tied at corner with fine silk cord. Space is provided on 

front cover card for photograph of teacher if desired. If not desired a suitable design is substituted in this space. 

PRICES + or photograph of teacher as shown in illustration,—One dozea or less $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time 6 cents each. 

° ithout photograph,—One dozen or less $1.00. Additional ones 5 cents each. . 
Unless otherwise instructed all orders for the Floral Souvenirs will be made up assorted, some of each flower being supplied. 


The EASTER LILY SOUVENIRS are particularly appropriate as gifts to pupils of both day and Sabbath schools at Faster time. Ask for sample. 


Water-Color Souvenir 


We believe this Souvenir to be the most elaborate ever offered to schools. It is made up of 
two or more cards according to the number of pupils’ names, each 5x8} inches in size. The cards are 
tied together with silk cord. The outside or cover card bears handsome designs, painted especially for 
us, and beautifully executed in colors by a new method by which the effect of water-color painting is 
best reproduced. This expensive and artistic process has never been presented before in this con- 
nection. The Water-Color Souvenir is made in the following styles: 


WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO. 1. With Pupils’ Names, Etc. 


In this, the second card contains the name and location of the school, names of school officers, 
teacher and all the pupils—the features which have served to make all of our Souvenirs so popular. 
Price: One dozen or less, $1.15. Each additional souvenir, 5 cents. 


WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO. 2. Without Pupils’ Names. 
In this, the first or cover cards are the same as in No. 1. The second card, however, instead 
of any names, has some inspiring quotations printed thereon. Vo names are printed on this style. 
ice: 5 cents each. Order any number desired. 


Pine Cone Souvenir 


This Souvenir has front and back covers of fine white flexible bristol board. Size 34x6}. The 
front card has a beautiful design, in which embossed Pine Cones are a prominent feature. It is printed 
in colors and gold and embossed. The name or number of the school, school officers and the names = aa 
of all the pupils and the teacher are printed upon inside sheets; tied together with silk cord. Color Souvenir, Full Size 5x81% inches 
This Souvenir is furnished with the photograph of the teacher, or without as desired. = iat inal alee 0 mn 

The illustration on cover of the Pine Cone Souvenir is not only beautiful but emblematical. In chown above, Child, Maypole, and Landscape, 
point of detail and coloring it is excelled by none, and the all beautifully reproduced from original paintings. 
school house, globe, books, etc., worked into the design Unless otherwise directed all orders are made up 
are particularly appropriate. assorted, 

With Photograph as shown in cut,—one dozen or less $1.25; each additional souvenir, con- 
PRICES: taining same names, 6 cents. 

Without ee ee dozen or less 1.00; each additional souvenir 5 cents, A series of 
appropriate pictures takes the place of the photograph when it is not wanted. 


READ BEFORE ORDERING 

1. State plainly which style you want. 

2. For all styles (except the Water Color No. 2, and the White House No. 2) send, plainly written, the name 
or number of your school, date desired on souvenir, place, your own name, and the names of such of the school 
officers, if any, as you wish to appear on the souvenir and the names of the pupils. It is important that great 
care should be exercised in giving this information as the accuracy of our work depends entirely on this. 
Remember particularly when you are making out your list of names that we are not as familiar with these 
names as you are, and that they should be very plainly written. Be sure that they are spelled just as you want 
to see them in print. We guarantee accuracy in our work, 

3. Number to Order. Our prices are based on the assumption that each order will be for at least as many 
souvenirs as there ore names to be printed upon them. No order requiring photograph or special printing 
taken for less than one dozen. 

4. Cash should accompany all orders. Remit by postal or express money order if possible. 

5. We send by mail or express prepaid. 

6. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped, and have name of sender on back. We guarantee all re- 
Se of photographs to be as good as the one from which we reproduce, and return original photograph 
uninjured. 

7. Order early and state just when you must have them. 


OTHER STYLES 


We continue the Statesman-Author style, the Harvard style, the White House series and others not here listed. 
The name feature, which has contributed so largely to the popularity of our souvenirs is embodied in all 
styles; and the paceaetape feature in most. Only by Examining hem can these souvenirs be appreciated. Ask 


Pine Cee Souvenir—with Photograph for FREE SAMP 
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Rose Souvenir—-with photograph 




















Your Photograph or that of the Schoolhouse can be reproduced from any good photo and mounted on the front cover of 
most of our souvenirs. Thousands order this style. We guarantee the reproductions to be as good as original photograph 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, : DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Devoted to the Interesis of American School Teachers 


Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 


10c a copy; 75 cents a year; two years for $1.00. 
PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
: BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F. A. OWEN, President, W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres. 
M. H. FOWLER, Sec’y. 


All contributions for publication should be addressed to Editor 
v. Y. 


Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT—DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
C. KE. Gardner, Manager. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, Suite 5010, No. 1 Madison Ave., 
M. S. Peet in charge. . 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 946 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG, 
" Cc. B. Hull in charge. 


Copyright, 1909, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August heing omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed, he should give both the old andthe new address. 

RENEWALS. We must not be expected to carry subscriptions 
indefinitely and to insure no interruption in receiving Norma 
INSTRUCTOR renewal fees should be sent promptly at expiration. 
In renewing you are privileged to take advantage of any of the 
combination offers regularly appearing on this page. 

SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post otiice 
money orders. They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 

lagazine containi the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 





Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress oy March 8, 1879. 
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“A Work of Art.” 


Our Souvenir Catalogue has been pronounced ‘A Work of Art.”’ The front cover is a reproduction of the 
cover of our Rose Souvenir, from the Floral Series, the back cover a reproduction of our Pine Cone Souvenir. 
These covers are produced in Six Colors and Embossed. The catalogue itself illustrates, describes and gives 
prices of our full line of Souvenirs, together with explicit instructions for ordering. Ask for this catalogue and 
sample souvenirs before ordering; they are free and a postal card request will bring them by first mail. 


How About Your Tools? 


A good carpenter spends many dollars every year for new and improved tools. He must do good work and 
only the best tools will satisfy him. The carpenter's work, at the best, is perishable and its quality counts only 
as it pleases and satisfies the one paying for it. 3 

How about your tools? Are they the latest and best? Da you realize that your work is immortal—that in 
a sense it lives for all time; for surely the effect can be traced from generation to generation? If you are satisfied 
with only the best helps obtainable you will certainly wish a set of Every Day Plans and we wish particularly 
to call your attention to our Special Part Cash Offer outlined in the advertisement of Every Day Plans in 
this number. We want to place these helpful books easily within the reach of eyery teacher, hence this 
offer. Look it up and order today. 


All orders are accepted with distinct understanding that if not entirely satisfactory we will, on receipt of in- 
formation to that effect, immediately refund the purchase price together with postage for their return. It is, 
however, a significant fact that, although this has been a standing offer since the publication of these books began, 
we have yet to receivethe first refund request. What more could be said of their value and the apprecia- 
tion in which they are held by those who know their value by actual use!~ 


What Are Your Pupils Reading? 


It is the duty of teachers to train the ‘‘Reading taste’’ of pupils into proper channels and to do this one can 
not begin at too early an age. They should be provided with something for school and home in addition to the 
mere text of their readers. 

In the Instructor Series of Classics we aim to provide an abundance of good, clean, wholesome reading of 
such a nature as to appeal to pupils of all the grades and to inspire in them a taste for good literature. Thou- 
sands of schools are using these little books with great success. If not familiar with them send twenty-five cents 
for a trial order of five books—see list in advertisement—and we are sure you will regard them as almost 


indispensable. - 
We Pay You For Your Work 


There is ltardly a locality where several new subscriptions to Norma [xsrrucror and Primary Prawns can 
not be obtained. No one is so well qualified to speak of the helpfulness of these journals as subscribers themseives 
and it is therefore natural that many of them should invite tieir friends to subscribe. Many are constantly doing 
this. We appreciate it and pay liberally for the service. We want your co-operation. Write a card asking for 
terms and supplies. But little time will be required and you will find your teacher friends as anxious to subscribe 


as we are to have them. 
The Pathfinder 


Always alert to provide the best obtainable for our readers, and recognizing the superior qualities of the 
Paturinper as a Current Events journal, we have completed arrangements with its publishers whereby we are 
able to supply it singly or in coinbination with Norma Insrrveror, Primary Pians, Seeley’s Question Book and 
Every Day Plans. Nearly every teacher feels the necessity of subscribing to and regularly reading a good Current 
Events journal. ‘The Parurinper is almost as well known in the educational fieldas are Norma Insrrucror and 
Primary P rans and really needs no introduction. It is a sixteen page weekly carefully edited to meet the 
needs of teachers and pupils. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the Educational field, 
many schools ordering a ‘‘class package’’ consisting of as many copies as there are pupils in the Current Events 
class. Special club rates are made for these ‘*‘class packages.”’ Ask for them. 

Perhaps the strongest thing we can say of the Parurinper is that we regard it as being the best suited to 
the needs of our subscribers, otherwise we should not offer it to you. 

The price of the Parurinper is $1.00 a year of fifty-two numbers. We are pleased to accept subscrip- 
tions singly-or in any of the numerous combinations offered below. 


Subscription Rates and Combination Offers 





Normal Instructor ome yeat.................cceeeeceeeseees Ee Te eee eT ee $ .75 

Primary Plans one year, to Normal Instructor Subscribers. ........ roieted .80 

Normal Instructor twO yeas. ...........0.cccecccsccececcececececeeteneeecesceneceetentens 1.00 We want a good 
STIR U DUNE WONT L.... 3... sccccccostscccocectepecencesaresecagcensoos specwrossacansee 1.00 wide-awake teacher to 
EN 0 IO WVIS GOERS «en. <p ococeraraerarss cncascbaedshigdy bee opvegnsoracsbarieossevases 1.60 

Pathfinder On€ YEE. .................cccscccssscdsoscosccescsces: Le ana bins aan ease tes 1.00 solicit subscriptions 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one yeat.......................... 1.40 for Normal Instructor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two years........................ 2.40 , 

Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, Both one year..................... 00.6000 ee0ue 1.40 Primary Plans, Seeley’s 
Primary Plans and Pathfinder, Both one year ....................cccccceeeeeeece ees 1.50 Question Book and 


yg ee $1.90 


O Every Day Plans and 
Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid....$1.27 

Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.. 1.52 the Pathfinder in each 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid......... 1.52 locality. Liberal Cash 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........ 2.12 ééamissione 
Pathfinder one year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ................. 1.52 given, 


All THREE One Year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. $2.4 or if preferred, a large 


Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s Q. B...$1.92 variety of choice books. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both one year, and Seeley’s QO.B. 1.92 Ask for t d be 
Primary Plans and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s Q. B. 2.02 . erms an 








Normal sek ge ted one aj ha ong paid Plans, 2 papa aa gs the first to take up the 
Primary Plans one year, wit very Day Plans, postpaid................... 15 
Pathfinder’one year, and Every Day Plans, postpaid........................6+ 2.15 work in your vicinity. 
Every Day Plans, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid....................-. 2.02 





(See description of Seeley’s Question Book below) 








SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


For Personal Reviews, 


ng Class Drills, Pre 
Examinations and lucting Class Reviews, 
the Best, Book 


the only Up-to-Date Question 


EVERY DAY PLANS 


The set of books (4 vols.) entitled Every Day Plans comprises over six hundred large 
pages of the most helpful matter procurable. for the use of teachers in their = work. 
Thousands of sets have beet sold on the ‘* money back if not satisfied,’’ basis and not a 


a for Teachers’ 
t is the Newest, 
obtainable. 





By Levi Seeley Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy in Trenton, N.J., State Normal School 


_ 1! fully covers, by Questions and Answers, the subjects taught in the common schools and 
in addition to Questions aud Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on each subject 





on the best method of studying and teaching that subject. 


is well printed on heavy laid paper, bound in silk cloth and contains 426 pages. 
It is a Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. 
You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book for $1.00 
combination with Normat Instrraucror ($1.27), Primary Prawns ($1.52), Patu- 
FINDER ($1.52), Every Day Pans ($2.02). See schedule above. 


has been a standing offer in connection 


_ Your money back if not satisfact 
With Se 


eley’s Book from the day of its publication. Although not one of the 
thousands who have purchased it has asked us to refund, we repeat the offer to you. 


single set has been returned. These books can be obtained as follows: 


PRI « The Complete Set of four volumes, heavy paper covers, $1.50. 
* Complete in one cloth-bound volume, - . $2.00. 


For Combination Price with Norma Insrraucror, Primary Pians, the 
Parurinper and Seevey’s Question Book, see schedule above. 


&@~Read full descriptive advertisement elsewhere and note particularly that if mot en- 
tirely satisfactory—if not what you think it is and what you want—advise us and your 
money will be promptly refunded. We want these books to stand the test— 
YOUR TEST, and if they do not, tell us why. 

Teachers having this set of Plan Books and Seeley’s Question Book, together with 
either or both of our Educational Publications, can feel sure that they have the best 
obtainable within this range of current helps. 


postpaid, or in 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Competent teachers wanted immediately for academic and grade work. Vacancies constantly occurr- 
ing. September positions also. Send for Bulletin 17, 
oe 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


FISHERS ACENC 


Excellent facilities for placing tenchers in every partof the 7-8. 17() Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = "=" *"*xex 


fee ——___New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receiv 
at all seasons, many calis for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency, elastin ye 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Good teachers always in demand. We have no trouble in placing all the good 
secure. Write us. 


teachers we T. H. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 











can 








Lexington, Ky. 





























¥ in Seattle, June to October, 1909, will be the greatest World’s Fair since St. Louis. 
YUKON-PACIFIC Register with the Agency fora position and visit the Exposition. The Pacific Teachers’ 
EXPOSITION Agency will maintain a free information bureaa for its members. Best references. 
TEACHERS: The Agency that is on the ground and does the businesss Fora ition in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana or Alaska it will pay to r in this — ° 
AGENCY © Eleventh year. Write B, W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 N. Y. Block, Seattle, Wash. 
We have so many direct calls for teachers 


for all kinds of positions in all kinds of 
schools in all parts of the country that 





Warrensburg, Mo., Richmond, Ky. We need teachers for Spring Schools. 
Get in line NOW. NO REGISTRATION FEES. Established 1900. 
by enrolling with 
Secure Good Positions 2 Wohare open, 
eac ers ings the year round, Teachers personally recommended to school 
officers, Prompt and reliable service. 7th successful year. Write 
TODAY for FREE booklet and application blank. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS EXCHANGE, 
e 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New, York Office, 156 Fifth Ave. 
o  cnecerel 9 Other Offices in BOSTON, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, LOS ANGELES, DENVER, Etc. 
o He Went ° Unequallied facilities for placing grade teachers 
Managers Dv mive ‘OON in the best school systems near New. York City 
EH SCHUYLER. and elsewhere., Send for circulars, 
If you want a good school write for circulars’ and enrollment 
| blank. If you need entertainment books, blackboards, or school 
t desks write for entertainment or supply catalog. 
THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE CO., NASHVILLE, 
29 years of For tin 
F R E E REG IST RATIO public confidence. Large demand. 
Register now. Manual free. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 C. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN 
9 
THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
316 Bennett Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
J. L. RUSSELL, Manager. 
Has been in successful operation tor 20 years. We can secure you a lucrative position in the South or West- 
to order a combination box of 
500 Lady Teachers Wanted Ladies’ Stationery and Visiting 
Cards. with name-and address in 
Engravers’ Old English, “something new,” rich and refined, postpaid for a dollar bill, or 100 Visit- 
ing cards socents. Money with order, 5 cents in stamps for samples. 
BEYERLE’S ENGRAVING COMPANY, - DEPT. E, - ERIE, PA. 
a 
"A 
The American Teachers’ Agency 
Alfred H. Campbell, Ph, D., Manager we sre otiering a he 
Don’t miss this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next 





term or next year, egister atonce. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
nxecepted a position as a result of our eflorts, Write today. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 24 BESSE PLACE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
DRAWING CHARTS Devised By HERMANN W. WILLIAMS, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Haverhill, Mass. 

These charts are large drawings printed upon large sheets of paper so that when they are hung at the front 
of the room they can be seen by every pupilin the class. Indispensable to teachers who cannot draw with 
skill on the blackboard. Subjects: 

Foreshortened leaves, in outline; lilac. - Flower composition; rectangular frame ; silhouette ; oak 
spray. Flower composition; circular frame; black background; spray with berries, Study in 


color; rose hips. Study of a spray of leaves, in accented outline. Light and shade drawmg of a 
white bowl, with explanatory diagrams. Jug and bowl studies for composition ; rectangular 
frame; flat washes of monochrome, Diagram for making attractive borders from Historic 
Seneeeent. Decorative landscape in flat washes of gray ; three tones. Detail drawing of the feet; 
side view. 
Price per chart, 15 cents. 
Special prices made if ordered in quantity. Directions for using the Charts will be sent with each order. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 0 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass 








HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are 
not only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young. 
The Dixon Company has just issued a32-page booklet siniilar in style to their “Pencil 
Geography,”’ It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men and women 
who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘‘The Little Red School House.’”’ It contains information 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils. 
Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them, 














JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, New Jersey 


v4 GOLD TINSELED POSTCARDS Wikne” 


| 25 Cards for I2c, 2 sane" 


Cc. cards are all over 
as high as 5 cts. each. They also include 6 beautiful pa eB cards 
with your name gold t and many others. No comics, We are 

















making this great offer to ce our which we send 
with thecards, Wewill also tell you how you can earn tifal te 
and cash commissions by orders for us. Write today as offer 





will not last long. Address DAVI$ BROS. 


Asters Dahlias Gladioli 


Selected for years from the finest cut flower stocks in America, and improved by careful seed 
and bulb selection. No bargain stock here, There’s health in the garden; would it interest 
you to find health and a good living on an investment so smal! that you can hardly see it ? 
Easy to grow. Easier tosell, Please write for my free booklet 1. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, Painesville, Ohio. 
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Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Epitor’s NoTE:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs, Anuie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass.” Mrs. 
Perkias will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped ¢nvelope, personally. — 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


Letter to Correspondents 


Dear Friends :— 

I am sure you would be interested to 
read some of the letters that come to me, 
asking about different matters. Some of 
the teachers, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, do have the most perplexing prob- 
lems. I find it often helps just to know 
what would be done in certain cases in 
a large Eastern city school. The ma- 
jority of the queries relate to papers and 
themes which must be prepared by teacher 
or pupils; or to recitations and entertain- 
ments. I wonder if the teacher who 
asked about Arbor Day material found 
the question satisfactorily answered. She 
gave me an idea for an article I was at 
work upon, any way. Arbor Day, this 
year, should be observed with especial 
thought and interest. Teachers should 
send to the Forestry Department, Wash- 
ington, for material to be noted and 
gleaned from. Writing in this letter, [ 
wish to speak about the article published 
in the January Delineator under the 
title, ‘‘When a King Came Courting,"’ 
by Florence Jackson Stoddard. (Eiglit 
pictures.) The account is most interest- 
ing and in many ways useful. The 
writer was allowed to get the ‘‘story’’ of 
certain interesting occurrences, being 
shown especial attention. There are 
several pictures you will want to use. A 
fine picture of ‘‘The Shore of the Bay of 
Biscay,’’ page 73, accompanies the ac- 
count referred to and you will surely 
want the full-page Jules Guerin drawing 
on page 78, fourth in the series, ‘‘Great 
Street Corners of America,’’—San Fran- 
cisco, Market Street Looking toward 
Third Avenue. 

Speaking of pictures, vou will want 
to use two that are to be found in the 
November McClfre's in connection with 
the Saint-Gaudens story ‘‘ Familiar Let- 
ters.’’ The pictures are admirable photo- 
graphs of the Central Park statue of 
General Sherman (page 3) and of the 
wonderfully lifelike statue of Lincoln, 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. The discussions 
of The Newport Conference regarding 
Navy Affairs (same number) you have 
probably read. The word on page IIT, 

rst column, is especially useful for 
schoolroom discussion. " 

A teacher near Boston is using the 
cover pages of old magazines as a very 
effective means of-decoration. Many of 
these are indeed striking and beautiful 
and artistic. 


Suburban Life for January has a beauti- | 
This number has a good | 


ful fruit cover. 
many useful Arbor Day hints and there 
is a page of pictures of Typical Homes 
of Colorado that is interesting. 

‘‘The Endangered Valley,’’ by John 
Muir, page 464 of the January Century is 
a fascinating description of the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley in the great Yosemite 
National Park. The four pictures are 
beautiful. ‘‘Excepting only Yosemite, 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley is the most at- 
tractive and wonderful valley within the 
bounds of the great Yosemite National 
Park and the best of all the camp- 
grounds.’’ 

‘Queen Victoria as seen by an Ameri- 
cau,’’ promises to be an interesting 
series, The first installment is given in 
the January Century. Letters of Mrs. 
Sallie Coles Stevenson, wife of the 
American Minister in London, 1836-1841, 
are arranged by William L. Royall. 
(Three pictures.) ‘‘ The first glimpse of 
Princess Victoria;’’ ‘‘The Princess’s 
Birthday Ball ;’’ ‘‘Her popular reception 
as Queen,’’ “‘A dinner with her imaj- 
esty,’? ‘‘She opens Parliament,’’ ‘‘ De- 
scription of the Queen,’’ etc. The text 
given under the caption is especially in- 
teresting, and helptul as well. 

In the ‘‘Romantic Germany”’ series is 
given a delightful description of Pots- 
dam, by Robert Haven Schauffler, page 
422, January Century. The twelve pic- 
tures are beautiful. Several are large 
pictures in tint, from drawings by Hans- 
Herrmann. One learns to love the 
‘*sweetness of Potsdam.”’’ 


COLLEGE=SCHOOL 





material, 

Read offer: Either of the two styles here illustrat 4, ena;.\. 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numera,, 

oat el Plate, ‘¢1.004 le, 100. 

ver - oz., sample, 10c. 

Sterling Sliver, $2:50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘e also make the highest grade so!id 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fi eae.. ak aneder, te 
prices, designs and estimates free. talog Free, 

BASTIAN BROS of new styles in gold and silver. 

BROS. CO., 138 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


SOCIETY-#-LODGE. WY f 


F toyou. Made to order in any style or 














200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 


If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘*Where 
Teaching Pays.”’ It tells all about 
educational conditicns in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 














ENTERTAIN MENTS 
Of every description. Our list em- 
traces all that 1s NEW and NOVEL, 


UNIQUE and UNUSUAL.,, Besides Stand- 
ard Recitations, Dialogs, Plays, etc. 
SEND POR ERER CATALOG 


Publishers, 


Lebanon, Ohio. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 


208%, 210, 212 Wright Ave 











UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 18th to July 31st. For High School 
Teachers, Principals, College Students, 
and those preparing for Entrance Require- 
ments, Large faculty. Credits given. 

Delightful climate in the mountains. 
Write for announcement to 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL. 
E. A. Alderman, Pres., 
University Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

















ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
s es "4 = o wash- 
ing. io wetting paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 39 Soeez St. New, York. 


TELEGRAPHY 
LEARN 
SHORTHAND 


by mail, in a few weeks spare time home study, under our 
Practical Instruction—and a good paying, responsible 
sition is yours; we are unable to supply the demand. 
any energetic graduates have worked up to salaries of 
$5, per year. We send complete outfit, and you 
PAY us #0 MONEY for tuition until position 
- secured Writs at once 

for special offer, stating which you prefer to learn. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE.688 Inst.Bidg,Kalamazoo,Hich 


Memo the Basis 
of All Knowledge 


Stop-Forcettinosye 
“@ You are no greater intellectually 
\. ae than your memory, Easy, increases 
mo — income; gives ready memory for faces, 
REMEMBER” Dames, business, studies, conversation; 
Write develops will, public speaking. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bidz., Chicage 



































HAND-WORK SUPPLIES 


Raffia, Reeds, Yarns, Leathers, Papers. rt 
Textiles, Materials and Tools for Metal Work, 
and Crafts and Construction Work Supp!': 3 of 
every description. Completest line in the CouD- 
try. Send for lists and samples before ple iBE 
your order. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO., 169 WABASH AVE, CHICAG:, Il. 


Ifso why not have it *‘REGISTERED’’ and 
receive the many benefits our SYSTE/M offers. 
We will bring your play to the noticeof \{ana 

rs and Stars, Write to ? 

NTERNAT’L DRAMATISTS’ BUREAU, Room 311, + uieker- 
hboeker Theatre Bid’g., 1402 Broadway. New York ‘ity. 
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Children’s Gardens 


are ah important adjunct to the work of 
the School Room. 


Vick’s Penny Packets 


give the children the same seed as their 
parents use; they are sold at this price 
for educational purposes only. 

Flower Seeds—Aster ; Alyssum ; Bachelor’s 
Button ; Calliopsis ; Candytuft ; Dianthus ; Mari- 
gold ; Mignonette ; Morning Glory; 
Climbing Nasturtium; Petunia; 
Phlox; Poppy; Scabiosa; 

Sweet Peas; Zinnia. 
Vegetable Seeds— 
Beans; Beets; Carrot; 
Lettuce; Onion; 
Radish; Spinach; 

Sweet Corn. : 


Send for full information. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
181 Main St, Rochester, N.Y, 








Extra Money for Teachers 

Increase your income every month by writing news 
and short stories for big dailies and magazines, They 
want correspondents in every community. Success 
guaranteed if you follow ourdirections, Send stamp for 
booklet. Western Press Bureau, Topeka, Kansas 


PLANNED FOR TEACHERS. 
Travel Study Club Italy to Eng.—June to Sept. 
Moderate cost. Inspiring lectures, Expert leadership. 
Dr, Fliek, Prof, Europ. Hist., Syracuse, N.Y., University. 


Notice to Teachers: 
Send twenty-five cents in silver and a stamped en- 
velope to Mrs. C. K. Sharp, Highland Home, Ala. 
for the original pantomime ‘‘Almost Persuaded.’ 


TEACHERS -LISTEN! 

Do you want a Drawing book that will create a deep 
and lasting enthusiasm on your pupils ? 

Get Drake's Progressive Drawing. 
The Union Publishing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


E U R rt) P E IDEAL SUMMER TOUR 
FOR TEACHERS. 

Keonomy, comfort, expert leadership. Apply Now. 

L. A. DAVIS, 49 Wall Street, New York City. 


prcr EE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres. 
Cc. J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 




















Speakers, Dialogues, and Entertain- 
PLAYS ments. Catalogue No. 2 Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Clyde, Ohio. 





DEBATES on current questions outlined in Path- 
finder. Try it 13 weeksli cts. Pathfinder, Wash. D.C. 


Orati E. P ’ 
WE DO WRITE TO INDIVIDUAL ORDER ONLY zations, Ears, Poem, 
ete., on ANY subject for ANY occasion. Send stamp for particulars. 


THE PUTNAM STUDIO, (Dept. N), Warthington, Minn. 


“KEY TO HISTORY TEACHING,” Teachers’ need—selling 
rapidly, Send to-day, Price 25c, A. J. Jolly, Bedford, Ky, 


TRY OUR NEW 


Primary School Songs. Grammar School Songs. 
Intermediate School Songs High School Songs 
The most melodious songs ever offered the Public 
Schools—10 cents each — Special rates for quantities. 
Also our School Cantatas ‘‘The Pioneers” for High 
Schools, “Old School Days”’ for Grammar and High 
Schools, and our ‘“‘Hymn and Tune Book” for High 
Schools—Returnable Copies. 
H. \. Fairbank Pub. Co. Auburn Park Sta., Chicago 


6 LOVELY POSTALS, with Frosted Greetings & YOUR NAME 
or Vown 10c. American Art Co. New Haven, Conn, 














' outlined here. 
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‘*Grover Cleveland, A Princeton Mem- 


ory,’’ by Andrew F. West, page 323 of 


| the same number is interesting and is an 
article that can be given to boys and 
girls to read at the desk. The nine pic- 
tures are of a nature to interest pupils. 
| A fine picture to use in connection 
with the study of Holland is ‘‘ Vespers: 
Katwyk, Holland,’’—a beautiful even- 
ing picture in color. Frontispiece Jan- 
uary Century. From the painting by 
Hobart Nichols. , 
Tire teachers who are using the Ladies’ 
World Guessing-Stories of ‘‘Scenes in 
American History’’ find that they grow 
more difficult but not less useful in the 
many ways referred to last month. The 
February story is a story of a statesman. 
You will want to own the February 
Century Magazine. 


‘*Lincoln Centennial’’ 
This ‘magazine will be found 
cially useful for preservation. 


material, 
to be es 


Its wonderfully good features can but be | 
The cover and frontispiece | 


illustrations are Lincoln pictures,—the 
latter in coior, from a miniature (size of 


the original) painted on ivory. One of | 


the most interesting pictures published 
in a long time would seem to be the full- 
page color drawing by Blendon Camp- 
beil, pages 555 and 556. In this picture 
the young Lincoln is seen ‘‘reading law 
in the grocery store,—Illinois’’ by candle 
light. It will prove an inspiration to 
more than one boy. There are twenty- 
two Lincoin pictures given, many ot 
them full-page pictures. On pages 637, 
638 and 639 are told interesting facts con- 
cerning some of the pictures. You will 
want to be sure to turn to these pages. 
On page 479 begins the article entitled, 
‘‘Lincoln the Leader,’’ a paper which 
was read before the Minnesota Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion, at Minne- 
apolis, February 12, 1907. Author— 
Richard Watson Gilder. ‘‘A Lincoin 
Correspondence*’—letters of Lincoln and 
Senator Trumbull, page 617, with in- 
troduction and notes by W. H. Lambert 
is of historical interest. ‘‘Father Abra- 
ham,’’ another ‘‘He Knew Lincoln’’ 
story, by Ida M. Tarbell is of great inter- 
est. This author of ‘‘The Life of Lin- 
coln’’ has given in this article touclies 
that all boys will appreciate and be ben- 
efited by. There are six pictures, in- 
cluding the cover design and frontis- 
piece and they are ‘‘different from any 
others,’ possessing an intensely human 
interest. ‘‘They meant it when they 
called him Father Abraham.’’ A six- 
page article. 
Yours truly, 
Annie S. Perkins. 


‘*The January Generals,’’ by La Salle 
Corbell Pickett. Lippincott’s, January, 
page oI. Interestingly and_ easily 
written andcould be used for supplemen- 
tary or desk reading. General Robert 
E. Lee; General Jackson, (Stunewall 
Jackson) ; General Pickett. 





TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


Designed and arranged for gifts from 

teacher to pupils at close of school, 
The equal to our 1909 souvenir, illustrated herewith, has not yet been produced. 
In our new souven’r beanty is combined with history, making the newest and 


most appropriate souvenir ever designed. 


DESCRIPTION 


None of the other | 
magazines that I have seen have given so | 
| much valuable 











Our new production is termed style 15 souvenir, which consists of 
a ten page booklet tied with silk cord and measuring 334x534 inches 
while closed, Front page is embossed in gold and printed in beau- 
tiful and harmonizing colors, containing pictures of presidents 
from Washington to Taft with name of each and date of service, 
U.S, Capitol building, and in oval appears a school scene in colors 
unless photo of teacher is desired in which case the photo appears 
in oval, On inserts appear preface, name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, name of teacher, pupils and school- 
board, a eulogy on Lincoln, a school poem, statue of liberty, and 
on last page, Lincoln’s birthplace. If you procure our style 15 you 
will have the only unequaled 1909 souvenir. 

e Send plainly written copy giving 

How to Order ¢ name of me FM number of district, 
township, county, state, teacher, pupils and school Officers. If 
photo souvenir is desired, send with name on back,a photo and 
we will copy it and return same uninjured. Photos appearing on 
souvenirs wiil be at least as good as copy sent, and we guarantee 
them not to fade. 

Order no less than ten souvenirs and in no case less than there 
are scholars’ names to be printed. : 

Remittance must accompany order but we guarantee satis- 


faction. 
PRICES POSTPAID 





50 or less without photo Scents each, additional ones 3 cents each, 50 or less with photo 6 
a each, additional ones 4 cents each. Extra quality tissue envelepes for souvenirs 5 cents per 
ZEs, 


.on request we will send samples of our full line of School Souvenirs, A stamp for same will 


be a: preciated. Address 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, Mansfield, Ohio. 











‘The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH 


Size 5'.x8 


Order Avril pictures of Concord and Lexing- 


For 25 or more 


ton ; and East pictures NOW, 


Bird Pictures In Natural Colors 


2 cents each for 13 or more, 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
75 cents each; 8 for $5.00 


Catalogue, 2 pictures, and a colored Bird pic- 
ture for 3 two-cent stamps. 


(The one-cent pictures are 5 to 8 times this size) 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 
Box. 13, Malden; Mass. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Size 7x9 
22x28 





SAVED. 











WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES 


SOUVENIRS 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


No. 3—Liberty Bell Souvenir. Size 3!4x544—4 parts—united with silk 
ribbon. Actual Reproduction of Famous Liberty Bell. Printed in 
Many Colors and Embossed in Gold. Close of School Poem Prinied on 
one part. One page printed to your order. Price with Photo, 7c 
each; Without Photo, 6c each. 10 per cent discount if 30 or more are 
ordered, 


No.—1 Two Card Style. Two Heavy Embossed Cards. 83¢x53¢ in. 

in size. Embossed in White. Rich Blue and Gold. Deckled Edze. 

Tied with Siik Tassel. Price Postpaid 4!sc each, 5'sc each with 
your Photo on each card, 


No. 2—Booklet Style. Size folded 4x53; in,,12 pages; cover printed 
in 4 Colors and Embossed in Rich Gold, Deckled Edge, Tied with Silk 
Tassel. First insert, Fine Imported Onion Skin, printed frorh Litho- 
graphed Plates; Second Insert, Fine Cameo Plate Paper on which a 
poem “At Close of School,”’ is lithographed. Price Postpaid 5c each; 
6c each with your Photo on each Souvenir. 

Transparent Envelopes to match either style, 1 cent each, 

Photo Souvenirs can be bad for either style. Send us your photo to 
copy—we will return some in good condition. We can copy large or 
small photos, copies always as good as the photo we copy. Photos guar- 
anteed 10 years, All photos copied oval. 


Samples Free. A stamp will beappreciated to show good faith. All 
orders filled promptly and in a business-like manner, We want to re- 
tain your patronage and will treat you right. - 

We have the most appropriate Souvenirs on the market today. 


Give Box No. 22 when writing for samples. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 


sient New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
Address only to Home Office. We have discontinued all 


our branch offices. 








School-Room Mottoes 





Try, Try Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done. 
Am I Doing Right? 


God Sees Me. 
Think. 


Fuss About It. 
Will It Pay? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 





Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constant inspiration tothem. To aid teachers in this great 
work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board 
with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. They can be 
easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. They are ahout 8x15 
inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords Just ready for hanging. You furnish only 
the nails or tacks and the work is done, 

*The entire set of twenty will he sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Either half set for only 
thirty cents, You will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves hun- 
dreds of times each year, See list below; 


Half Set No, 1 


A Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
If I Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat? 


Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Make a 


Half Set No, 2 


Find a Way, or Make a Way. 

Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 

How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear Today? 

How Will Today’s Work Appear Tomorrow? 

One Thing at a Time, and That Well Done, 

If I deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated? 

Think Deep, Not Loud. 

Do Right. 

There is a Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 

Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
Truth. a 


There Are Many 








CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 














THEATRICAL S 
for young and old 
PLAYS, DRILLS, RECITATIONS 
OPERETTAS 


ret TY PEWRITERS warts 


4.1 the Standard Machines 4 to % 

‘Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 

RENTED ANYWHERE al- 

lowing rental to ,. - 
TYPEWRITE 

92-94 Lake St.,  Chieago, IIL 





Send stamp for 64 page catalogue 











JOSEPH R. WAGNER ? 248cLAy st., 











ENGLE’S OUTLINE MAPS || 





“The Close of School 


Make your commence- 
ment up-to-date this year. 
We have material for all 
grades from primary to 
highschool. Seud for cata- 


We now make 41 BLACKBOARD MAPS the 
largest and most complete line published. The 
list includes the U.8., two sizest Six Continents; 
’, S. Sections; History Maps for Grammar 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges. The most 
UP-TO-DATE maps in use. 

OurINDIVIDUAL OUTLINE MAPS are de- 
signed to be used either alone or in conn- ction 
with the Blackboard Maps, 23 maps now ready. 





670 Third St., 





Catalogue and Sample FREE. A SET of Samples 
fora SILVER DIME, Address 


J. L. ENGLE, ‘‘The Map Man’’ 


logs to 
THE HOUSE THAT HELPS 


FLDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. 


Beaver. Penna. 
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The Best School Souvenirs: 


Kor twenty years we have been manufacturing School Souvenirs which have been so popular as gifts from teacher to pupils on | 
The color work on all except our Photo Souvenirs is lithographed in 10 
It has been our constant aim to make the very best Souvenirs that it was possible to produce, and by making them in 


the last day of school, 
colors. 


special days, holidays, etc. 


immense quantities we are able to sell them at about the same prices that other firms ask for much inferior goods. 
‘ 


Pansy Souvenirs 





This is a single heavy card, 744x7%, elegantly litho- 
graphed in ten colors and gold, embossed and clit out, 
with ribbon hanger. The name of school, place,teach- 
er, pupils, etc., are printed on the center panel. The 
photo of the teacher can be copied and placed in the 
center of the lower part of the Souvenir if desired. 
We make several other styles of Souvenirs, Cata- 
logue and samples free to those who Intend to order. 

The price without photo is 75c, for 12 or less, 3c. for 
each one in excess of 12. 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c. 
excess of 12, 


for each one in 
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Latest and Best Souvenir 
Description.— 


They consist of two cards, 5x8}s, cut 
out edge, tied together with ribbon, ‘The first card is 
elegantly lithographed and embossed. There are four 
center designs—two of kittens and flowers and two of 
landscapes—which are sent assorted, On the second 
ecard are printed “Gems of Thought,’”’ carefully se- 
lected with special reference to their appropriateness, 

The price is 6c. each; 20 or more at 5c, post- 


paid. No further discount. 


Special Printing.—Ou the second card, in place of 
the “Gems of Thought,” we can print the name of 
the s@hool or number, of teacher and schoo! officers, 
and names of the school district, the place, date, 
names of pupils. The extra cost of this, to be 
added to the price quoted above, is 50c, We can copy 
the photo of teacher and place it on this specially 
printed second card at an extra cost of 25c, for the 
tirst 10 and Ic. for eac h additional one. We can add 
the ‘dems of Thought’’ card if desired, making three 
cards tied together, for 2c. each, additional. 


John Wilcox, 


each, 





Assortment R 


This is one of the prettiest and most desirable single 
cards ever designed for gifts from teacher to pupils. 


There are two designs, 7x9 inches elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed and cut out edge. The background 
is a solid mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink 
roses. The illustration gives but a faint idea of their 
beauty. The printing on the panel at the top of the 
card reads, ‘With best wishes of your teacher, Rose 
F, Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., Jan, 24, 1909."". This will 
be changed as ordered, or Tt will be left blank if de- 
= Names of pupils can not be printed on this 
style 

Price 5c. each, 24 for $1. “Add 25c. extra on each 
order if you wish the printing on the panel. No 
further discount, 


Water Lily Souvenirs 
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Size 43, x6 inches 
The first card is elegantly lithograpbed with water 


lilies in white, pink, blue and yellow, resting on the 


water. The colors are always sent assorted. The first 
ecard contains the name of the school, or number of 
the district, place, date, names of teacher and oflicers, 


and the second card contains the names of the pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room, 

Price. One dozen or less, $1.00; 
Souvenir, 43.c. 

Photos. An extra card will be added with photo of 
teacher or schoolhouse copied from photo you send at 
the following additional cost: One dozen or less, 
25c.; additional ones, lc. each, 


each additional 


Lithograph Souvenir 





There are three cards, 334x5%, tied together with 
silk ribbon. The first card is elegantly lithozraphed 
ande embossed. On the second card is printed the 
name of the school or number of the district, the lo- 
cation. date, name of teacher and school officers, on 
the third card is printed the names of pupils. When 
there are too many names for one card we add 
another. 


Cost. One dozen or less, $1.00; additional ones 4c. 
each. The photo of the teacher will, if desired, he 
placed on the second card at the following additional 
cost: First dozen, 25c.; additional ones, one cent 
each, Send the best photo you have to cupy from, 
It will be returned uninjured. 


Photo Souvenir 





The illustration is about one- 


Photo Souvenir. 
half the actnal size. We copy any photograph you 


send, and return it to you uninjured. The copy will 
he as good as the original, but do not expect a clear, 
first class picture to be made from a dim or faded one. 
Send the best photo you have. Photographs of 
Roosevelt, Taft, Pope Pius, Longfellow, Holmes. 
‘Tennyson, Lowell, Bryant, or any one of a list of 100 
noted people, can be placed on the Souvenirs at the 
same price, and it will not be necessary to send a pic- 
ture to us as we have fine ones to copy from. 


Material. Front and back cards of heavy Scotch 
gray photo mount board. Inside pages of heavy 
white paper, Tied at the corner with silk cord. 


Special Printing. On the first of the inner sheets 
is printed the name of the school or the number of the 
district, the location, the term and year, the name of 
teacher and school officers. On the second inner 
sheet is printed the names of the pupils, When one 
page will not accommodate all the names we use an 
additional name sheet without extra charge. 


Cost. Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozen or 
less. Additional ones 4c. each. We pay the postage. 
The order should be for as many as there are pupils’ 
names. 


Samples of Souvenirs free to those who intend to 
order or who are willing to return them unsoiled— 
they are too expensive to give to those who ask for 
them merely out of curiosity. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. 
It’s worth sending for. 


Milford, New York 








For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper. ete. | 

Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. it does not deteriorate. Estab 

lished 18 wears. 3-ounce = paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 
ak or write for free samp! 


QEO, W. HOFFMAN, 9s East Washington St., 


style POST CARDS heavily Embossed with your 
name or greetings on in Tinsel or Floss, any color, 
with our Agent's big ourfit for only 10 CENTS, 


Address, BUCKEYE CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 











AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
“9 Big Protits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 
Herbene Avency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 





| 
GET Pathtinder with your teachers paper. Write usfor | 
price naming paper you want, Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 








To introduce ourlarge new 48-page illustrated catalog we give a 
beautiful album, fancy colored cover. black leaves, filled with 
lovely art post cards, abselutely FREE, Send 10c coin or 
l-c, stamps cov er postage and packing. Only one album to each 
Hl ustomer, 


HOMER GE ORGE CO., Dept.28? CHICAGO, ILL 


10 EASTER Post Cards > FREE 


Beautiful des gns of Flowers, Angels, Children, Lillies, ete. 
alike. Sent free tof d ur whol agents’ offer “aenddetohalp 
pay postage & @ivertising. Bilis Art Uo., Dept < Pm 321 Lawndale Av.,Chicage, 











20 Lovely Postals (Qc 


Silk Embossed, Perfum 


med, Birthday, Floral 
Greetings with your rome ee ical 
Views, Beautiful Scenery, etc. No two alike. 
No comics. Retail Price 3 to Sc Each. 

ium li and special 
nts for only 10c. Money back if not satisfied. 






Oo may ape 


ae yENIR 
PARK’S :LORAL GUIDE, uutert comes 


b, Pansy, Pink’ 
worth 50c, AH + nad goad you es mea ee. not a postal’ 


SD CO STIRS wt pak quatre hs Pe 





POSTAL CO., B.20 159 Fifth Ave., Chieago 












ark’s Floral M: acharmingillustr’d 
—— tA bright ae Merigos, t, 1 yea Sittleemertee 
3 lows 250, Club with friends. GEO.W. PARK, C2. La Park, Pa 
Beautiful! 
10 Easter Post Cards 10c Seattatly 


assorted, Vernon Sales Co., Box G, Chattanooga, Tenn, 





eee First Ascent. of Mount Hua. a- 
ran,’’ by Annie S. Peck. Harper's, J.n- 
nary, page 173. Eleven pictures. ‘le 
| teacher will need only to have. this ar. 


ticle mentioned to be sure to want to -~ce 


it. The daily papers were following 
Miss Peck’s wonderful mountain clinb. 
ing and most of us were very anxious to 
Jearn that she really was safe, after «1l, 
when the report of the loss of the fam.us 
mountaineer and guides was printed. The 
account of the wonderful climb (the first 
published) is fascinating. One wonders, 
indeed, that such a feat could be accom- 
plished. 


‘‘At the Land’s End’ ’’ by Arthur Sy. 
mons. Harper’s, January, page 219. Five 
fine pictures, two full-page. This is an 
article that will be appreciated by gevg- 
raphy teachers. Formidable, mysterious 
granite shapes; Cornwall characteristics. 
the cavern through Land’s End, etc. 


‘*The Charge of the Six Hundred’? is 
‘‘a personal narrative of the Battle of 
Balaklava, as told by a_ survivor, at his 
home in Battersea, and set down by Rob- 
ert Shackleton.’’ “Photograph. The sur- 
vivor is James Lamb, ‘‘ Wounded in the 
leg at the Charge of the Light Brigade, 
October 25, 1854.’’ January Harper's, 
page 225. 

‘‘The News of Lincoln’s Death,’’ by 
Mrs. McKee Rankin. Page 259, January 
American Magazine. Includes two stor- 
ies ot John Weikes Booth, A_ story of 


| the ‘‘hearing the news’’ on ‘‘the awful 





night.’’ 


‘* Armies the Real Promoters of Peace,’’ 
by William Conant Church. December 
Chautauquan. Col. Church is Editor of 
the Army and Navy Journal. In this 
article he disposes of the old libel that 
military men provoke war in order that 
they may secure opportunity for advance- 
ment. Excelient to read and discuss. 


‘‘Tontitown,’’ by John L. Matthews. 
Page 3, January Everybody’s. Seven 
pictures. This is an interesting story of 
a town in the Ozarks, ‘‘that rapidly set- 
tling section of the Southwest which 
seems to an Hastern visitor the very acme 
of all that is wonderful and beautiful in 
afarming country. The children will 
enjoy seeing the pictures of school and 
schoo] children, and in using the article 


| in the class much desirable information 


| Adams. 


; ours.’’ 


will be delightfully gained. It is a story 
of ‘‘pluck’’ and ‘‘grit’’ that it will be 
well to give to the boys and girls. 


‘*Burnt Money,’’ by Samuel Hopkins 
Page 23, January HKverybody’s. 
Nine pictures. The boys and girls now 
in school are our future citizens. It wili 
notdo abitof harm, and it may doa 
great deal of good, if we set them think- 
ing about the facts rehearsed in this ar- 
ticle. ‘‘Kurope—no nation there but 
would be appalled at such a fire bill as 
‘‘There is no reason whiy our 
cities should not be, in their centers of 
commerce, approximately fireproof.’’ 


There is one article that no teacher of 
geography will fail to place on file for 
frequent use with classes as soon as she 
knows of it. This is ‘‘The Quest of the 
Pearl,’’ by C. Bryson Taylor, page 46, 
January Everybody’s. Ten interesting 
and instructive photograplis. ‘‘ Away to 
the East on the island of Ceylon is a 
ragged little brown village—the most 
famous fishing ground for pearls in ex- 
istence.’’ ‘‘Aripu’’ is the viliage. Con- 
tains much valuable information concern- 
ing pearis and the gathering and barter- 
ing. 

The voys will always want to «now of 
all the ‘‘flying-machine’’ articles, so 
tell them that there is a very interesting 
one in the January Everybody’s, page 


EASTER POST CARDS 


12 Easter, Birthday and other finely colored curds 
for 10 cents (Silver) Our large catalogue FREE. 
Reliable Post Card Co., Dept. 2. Sunbury, Pa. 











Post Cards | 
Ld ar gg ren 


ofa splendid assortment of 
colored and embossed cards, 
birthday greetings, flowers, battleships, views, etc. 
No comics, all sent postpaid. 50 fc: 
You cannot afford to miss this great offe: 
which eh are making to introduce our bargai: 
nd card 4 catalogue an we also sen< 
Te@e@ with the gost cards. ~asr] 
DAVIS BROS. Post Car g 
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The = 9 For Close = 
irs 1 r amous JOUVeENITLS of schoo: = 
a ° chool sy 
: ID, ‘ 
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SOmM- > in ’ F 7 , 2 2 . e , 
Os Have been used by thousands of Teachers all over the United States in the past eight years on 
’ . ’ “= "= as ml . at el 
Sy > and they are more popular today than ever. SEND A STAMP FOR FREE SAMPLES. ~ 
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S an 5 New Souvenir No. 6 ' New So = 
" uvenir No. 7 
eog- e 
jon Cut at lett is a reproduction of our Souvenir No. 6, ig | a 7 oh Ne A. 
Lous which is something new and entirely different from Is & Heat 12 page booklet size 3! by —j 
tics; -_ anything you have ever seen. It is a neal six page 5in., tied with a beautiful silk tassel, — 
So folder of good heavy cardboard size 34, by 6 inches, printed and cmbossed ‘in colors and Zz. 
= printed in beautiful colors and embossed jn rich gold. gold. The design is exactly ‘opre owes 
ya. Z. In the center is a seal with the appropriate Words “ Lest fom at ¢ design 18 exactly as repre- 
Is — we forget” beautifully embossed in rich gold with a ; sented here. The inside contains an 
le of s) ’ silk ribyon drawn through the back and tied in a bow at 4 elegant poem entitled ** Teachers 
the left, just as shown in cut, thus giving it a very lreeting” dtte ~enarially ‘ . 
E his pretty effect. The cut at left shows the style with ae . x rind Pigs bgt tes lally for our OQ 
Rob. photo. If photo is not wanted there will appear instead SOUVeIFS, A180 other appropriate mat —) 
sur- . anappropriate design. The = contains an illus- | ter together with illusirations, We = 
- trated poem ‘Teachers Greeting’’ written and de- ; : * tes : 
the — signed expressly for our souvenirs. On the back of J pris me name of School, Dist. No., ~~ 
ade Z. this folder is a very neat winter scene covering the | fownship, County, State, Term, > 
pr, whole page and is very beautiful, On one of the inside matali inde! Wise F tn oe 
ers, < ‘ sheets we print for you the name of sehool, district | Teacher, 5 hovlboard and Scholars in 7 
oe number, township, county, state, names of teacher, ; each booklet. They can be had with A 
| s plage wie pd ete gue at which matter you must send or without photo. If photo is not ~—— 
us when you order. j ‘ 
¢ ~ = We are positive this souvenir is far superior in beauty } Wanted there will appear instead a me: 
nary oo) and design to anything else you can get for your schol- ; school house and play ground, 
stor- aD |) ars and the price is very reasonable when you consider | a Q) 
f | the quality of the souvenir. a } Price Li _ b. 
y oO Nepibiiles is war | If you are looking for the best, you are surely getting me : rice List Postpaid _ 
wful as) REWARD OF PERSEVERAMCE | it when you send for either of our souvenirs Nos. 6 or 7, 6 J 40 or tess without photo 5c each, 7 
| . ‘ Nog - Schoo/ Additiona/ ones 4¢ cach was 
ee bes Price Postpaid “£3. Behe tiona 8 4c each, S 
ig Fe 7. 40 or less without photo 6 cents cach. “Le. Toanh sa 3, lgae with Siete 6 som. —_ 
ab a eee een 3e Os Elegant transparent envelopes t 
= J. 40 or less with photo 7c each, additional ones 5c each. MER RE Std LIX 909 «ICR nana a Se oer oe o 
4 of ae ’ Elegant transparent envelopes to match at Sc per dozen. = 
this a4 Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photograph of yourself or schoolhouse and we will make a small photo to appear on cach souvenir, There will 
that be no chauge made in the photograph and the picture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally reduced insize, We can Copy from a« large or small photo © 
that QO. or from a group providing the head aud shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to others inthe group, Photos are made in the same manner as those costing “ per dozen. We a 
Zuarantee them not to fade. Your photo we return uninjured. When sending your photo please write your bame and address on the back, Extra photos can be had for 20 per doz. “ 
nce- FREE ‘ With each and every order for souvenirs amounting to $1,450 or more we give free a Portrait of our Presidents, From Washington to Taft, size 16 x 20 This is a ee. 
— © work of art and can be framed and it should be found in every home, Price without Souvenirs, 50c, v2) 
: a4 You must order no Jess than 10 and in no case will we seud out less than there are scholars’ names to be printed. Remittance must accompany allorders. I[f souvenirs are not ex % 
> WS. actly as represented you may return them and we will refund your money, That’s the way we do Ss s of our souvenirs will he mailed pon receipt of a two-cent stamp 
ven oe Orders are usually filled within a day or two after they are received, ff photo is wanted it requires a little longer to “ omple te the order, You should however order as soon as possible, = 
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tory ; ; 
1 ro BOOKS for TEACH ERS 104, illustrated with ten pictures; written 
by Maximilian Foster. ‘'Tlis article is 
. ARITHMETICAL, ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. M. intended clearly to explain the present 
cins Mills, 186 pp., cloth... +..-sccscceeeeeeeseeeeeech status, and to make you sense the atmos- 
y’s. COMPLETE SUMMARY OF AMERICAN phere, the spirit) of this, the oldest 
ill COURSE OF STUDY FOR Et cneENeT AIRY | dream and the newest achievement of ro- A Flag For Your School 
W111 IR ELEME atice io fact.’’ 
loa SCHOOLS, 123 pp., paper..----seeeeeeeeeenes 35 Pena Te turned 5 oh fact. Get in closer touch with your pupils. Culti 
nk- ol ITLINES OF OHIO HISTORY, by Prof. C, The pupils will be glad to own a pie- —_ 2 ee ne one ares 
| i EE Oe ae 25 | ture (tor the school historical porttolio) ar ice eager tage eisteers at smourders 
} the h : 
ar- 5 : : e heart of every American-Born Child. Be patriotic. Dou't bother 
but 25 COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS, ADMIS- | of Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton | the board. Get credit for something yourself. By our plan you can 
; SION TO OHIO HIGH SCHOOL........--- 25 gin. On page 255 of the February Cos- | secure for your school without cost to you, oue of our large 5 x 8 feet 
l as OHIO UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR mopolitan is to be found a vood photo- Bunting Flags, 46 stars sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to 
our TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 1907, WITH 1 , ° Seas & 2 stripes, etc:, for indoor or outdoor use; warranted not to fade and guarauteed as represented, Iu 
a COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE graph of the inventor. Seven other pic- | any retail store, this lag would cost you from $3.50 to $5.00 or more. 
ANSWERS, 358 pp., full cloth. ....:...cceeeee. 1.50] tures and a map illustrate the article, Wishinaton Write us and we will send you postpaid 45 of our Kmblematic Flag 
THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. .75 | *' King Cotton’s Iinpoverished Retinue,’’ a Buttons in the handsome National colors. Let the children 
c me = 4 cei: ‘ : 66" eae dispose of them for ten cents each — they will do itover night and be glad of the 
p Address, THE OHIO TEACHER, hy Daniel J. Sully : enters mnakes opportunity. Send ws the proceeds and we will send you in return the above 
or ATHENS. OHIO America Supreme among the nations. described Flag all charges prepaid. Do this now and you will instill patriotism 
she ’ ’ ° On Arbor Day the work of Hon. Gif- ~~ make the pupils proud of their teacher, their school awd their country, 
the . E e = Every teaher should send us their name and address and secure a beautiful flag free. W 
| TEACH 7 ford Pinchot will be referred to. The —_ then place you in a position to carn extra money by writing «a few letters for us te 
46, ; 5 | frontispiece photograph, Review of Re- prone a rs. Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you are not out 
‘ OLA // Vbddetijea ' views, January, will be wanted. Thi | we Are the Pictures of the Patriots ‘‘Washington’’ and ‘‘Lincoln”’ on your School Wall? 
j . ar ole ‘ » SS , wy . ¢ j We furnish th suitable for schools, 208+ inches size, beautiful photo colors, d 
5s a BY MAIL arti le ou Page 88 Iny Hewitt Thom 45 on } framed Se wotiel black 13 rine h fre wept Tons Te GAN ue nie ale m on the? eae plas Y- ‘the 
st 1 won the World’s First Prizein Penman- the work of Forester Pinchot will also | Flay. Write for 35 buttons, send os the $3.50 when sold by the children, and we will send 
be ship. By my new system I can make an ex- ' be used and the picture of Devastation in either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely packed and express paid to your 
eX- pert penman of you by mail. I also teach +a 2 2 * , station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons or the Flag buttons. Please 
on Rook-keeping and Shorthand. Am placing China due to Forest Destruction, page 9 state kind of buttons you desire us to send you. 
7 ty students a6 instructors in commercial cul will be given to the class. MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., — 101 Meridian St., | ANDERSON, INDIANA 
file . | : , : 
i 1 will send you FREE one of ny A delightful article to use with the 
ter- Favorite’ Pens and of the Ransomerian |  < sacl Babpe > 
Journal. taupe | class is,‘ The Isle St. Louis,’’ by Frances ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY THOVSAND VSERS * 
Cc. W. RANSOM, Wilson Huard, page January Scrib- 
- of 7 Keliance Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. ‘ner’s. Tiere are thirteen interesting lunidstr SECTIONAL 
so | pictures. ‘‘When we decided on Paris BODKCASE 
ing asa permanent place of residence, we MADE IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES ANDO FINISHES 
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Te Construction Material and School 
‘ Specialties for Primary Grades 
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ni CATALOGUE FREE 

— Ideal School Pub, Cv., 6646 Wentworth Ave,, Chicago, Hl, 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


cues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
~ Jes, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Sones, Must d Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableanx, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
id lidars, shi for Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Coates 
° Suitable for all ages, and every occasion. rge 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.68, Chicago 


p LAYSmPLAY 
ENTERTAINMENTS 

Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 

ss SAM’L FRENCH, 20W, 22d Street, New York, 
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chose our home ou St. Louis Isle.’’ 


The story of the play, ‘‘Our American 
Cousin’? was once familiar to all. Clara 
K. Laughlin tells the story of the play 
that Lincoln witnessed on the night of 
his assassination, in MecClure’s (Deceim- 


| ber), page 186. The full page picture 
of the ‘‘ Watching at-the Bedside of the 


Dying President’’ and the picture of the 
theatre in which Lincoln was assassinated 
are useful. ‘‘The Assassination of Lin- 
coln’”? (the hitherto unpublished account 
of an eye-wittress,; is given on page 181 
of the same number. 


‘*The Treaty at Portsmouth,’’ by Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin, page 237 of January 
| McClure’s will be read by many teach- 

ers. There are five pictures and a map, 
(all of interest. ‘‘A Premature and Dau- 
' gerous Peace.’’ 
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THAT WE 
MAY 


GIVE YOU 
ucHt BECOME INDEPENDENT 
aud learn Watch. Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 
sraving aud Optics. In posvession of this knowledue 
you cap earn a large salary. Writeforour new Cata 
logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, [0, 


947 CRILLY BLDG.,CHICAGO, | 





OUTLINES (er Debates and Essays. Prepared 


toorder on given Subjects. $100, 
each. P., S. Hallock, Box 157. Wilmington, Del. | 
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Entertainm 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ent Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


Acme Declamation Book. The beautiful selec- | 
tioas contained in this book are suitable for almost | 
any occasion, and for any age or either sex, The | 
list of contents saves much time by indicating not | 
only bow long each selection is, but also whether 
it is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for | 
big boys and girls or little folks, etc., a feature | 
whose value every hurried teacher Will readily | 
apprec late, 30c. 

Al “artin’s Country Store, A burlesque enter- 
tainment for from 15 to 30 participants. Unsur- 
passed for merriment, taking qualities and cause of 
production, A country store with all its peculiar 
environments is depicted. The loafers, the small 
customers, the gossipers, the lovers, the innocent 
fun-makers all have parts, ‘“‘Unquestionably the 
greatest success as a popular entertainmeut.’’ Time, 
1 hours, 25c. 

All ‘the H olidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
lossues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thauksgiving,« ‘hristmas, New Year's St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 25 cts. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
br ight recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts. 

Artistic Entertainments, For exhibitions and 
graduating exercises. ‘A great variety of material 
of unusual merit,’’ 25 cents, 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tutions and readings of the day. 25 cts 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parcdies | 
on popular prose and poetry. 25 cts 

Cabbage Hill School, A humorous play for 
children, 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
inte grades, 25 cts, 

Child's Own Speaker— K. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion te concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux, For« hildre nof six, 2 cts. 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker, For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, ete, 30 cts, 

Columbian Reciter, Hawthorne’s—Vatrioticand 
soul-stirring recitatiaps 25 cts, 


Comic Keciter—"Very Funny.” 25 cts. 

Crosby's Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings, Abounding in elo 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts, 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues,wecitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages, 25 cts, 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drilland March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 2% cts, 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator -Contains a large num 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc, 25 cts, 

Drills, Wiant’s. By Lucia May Wiant, Supervisor 
of Elocution and Physical Culture in the Dayton, 
Ohio, Public Schoois, 

Vol. I. Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand 
Drill. 

Vol. LI, Contains Flag Drill and Aesthetic Drill. 

Vol. [IJ. Contains Broom Stick Drill and Marching 
Through Georgia Drill. 

Vol. [V. Contains Flower Drill and Red, White and 
Blue Drill. 

Vol. V. Contains Cadet Drill and Marching Through 
Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades, 

Complete instructions in each volume, Prices : 10c 

each ; any three 20c.; all bound in one volume 2c. 

postpaid. 

Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
2 cts. 

LE ureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
ete., or for parlor or fireside amusement, 30 ¢.s, 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The -A new 
collection of choice pieces for ¢ hildre n in interme- 
diate grades, 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for little children, 20 cts. 

(ood Hamor—For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,” is 
among the pieces, 30 cts, 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations -A large 
variety of excellent selections, 25 cts 

Holidays? Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children, The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Faster, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
rhetunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents, 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas By Charles 
“. Shoemaker, Brght aud taking, Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costume simple. 50 cts, 

Ikelper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one, 25 cts, 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the different 
holidays, 30 cents. 

Haney's Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments, 25 cts, 

Hiawatha Entertainments, Longfellow’s poem 
arranged by 8. Schell. Book contains “Hiawatha: 
a Pantomimed Reading: “Hiawatha, a Drama in 
Five Acts :” “Hiawatha Battling with His Father 
“The Famine, a Pantomime 7’ “Indian Costumes 
and Make-up.” Full desc riptions of each part, Tl- 
lustrations of Hiawatha, Minnehaha, headdress, 
peace-pipe, moccasins, tomahawk, bow and arrows, 
Music given and suggested. 35c. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, mel 
others. 30 cts 

Irish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—» cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers, 25 cts. 

Little Pieces for Little People —Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 

und girls from five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 

for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 








casions, For children of ten years, 25 cts, 
BRIGHT IDEAS FOR ENTERTAINING, 


tertainment for Social gatherings of all kinds, Clubs, Sociables, School and Church Entertainments, 
with special suggestions for Birthdays, Anniversaries and Holidays. 
No one intending to give an entertainment of any kind 


Small Parties, etc. 
assure a good time. Completely fills every demand. 


Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts, 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs, E. J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts, 

Macaulay's Acting Dinlogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25 cts. 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People— 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts 

Model Dialogues, By William M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represent every variety 
of sentiment and emotion. 30c, 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old. 
The—A collection of dialogues, tableaux, Charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes. 25 cts. 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches— By 
Marie Irish, Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades, 25 cts. 

Prescott's Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and orginal pieces in prose aud 
poetry. For advanced pupils, 25 cts. 

Prescot s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects, For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts, 

Prescott'’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, 25 cts. 

Prescott s Standard Recitations— The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments, cts, 

Pritchard's Choice Dinlogues—2: 5 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Runea-Way-Bear. <A Teddy Bear novelty by 
Kdna Randolph Worrell. A musical play or op- 
eretta’ for any number of children, Introduces 
“Teddy Bear’ parade, wath catchy music. Cos- 
tunes simple, and no bothersome requirements. 
Easy to learn, and give. 30min. Music and dialog 
complete, 40e, 

School and Parlor Comedies—( ry | ‘“Be- 
tween the Acts,”’ “Forget Me Nots.” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted,a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation”’ 
and “Pro Tem.” 30 cts, 

sn ndard Dialogues—For school and parlor enter- 

li nents, lemperance meetings, societies, ete. 30 c. 

ste 1a Dinlogues—A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
Iyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language, 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes— Adapt- 
edaliket> parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts 

Webster's Youthful Seeator —Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils, 25 cents, 

Young Folks’ Entertainn ate — Rook. Motion 
songs, Concert pieces, bantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, ete, 25 cts. 

Young Peoples’ Speaker—Comprises recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years, 25 cts, 

Young Folks’ Dinlogues—Shoemaker, Oneofthe 
dest dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
vears, 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. For 


children of fifteen years, 25 cts 














Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-tire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches, 

All Sorts of Dinlogues—Suitable for all ages. 

Black American Joker—Minstrels and end 
men’s gags. 

Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. For young 
people and adults, 

Children’s Comic Dialeogues— Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven yeurs of age. 

Comic Entertainer — Recitations, monologues aud 
dialogues, 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular. 

werpay Afternoon Speaker—Very popular, For 
all ages. 

From Tots to Teens—Gooi for any occasion, 

Negro Minstrels— All about the business, 

at udred Entertainments—For church or 
parlor, 

Pomes ov the Peepul —“Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’l en sometimes an idee,’ 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc, 

Shadow Pictures. Pantomimes, Charades, 
ete,, and how tov prepare them, 

School and Parlor Tableanx— For school, church 
and parlor. 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 
plays. Simple and easily prepared. 

The Best Drill Book—Very popular drills and 
marches, 

The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors. 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises, A gem for little children. 

The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags. 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds. 

The Poetical Entertainer—Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations, 

The Surprise Drill Book—Fresh, novel and 
attractive drills and marches, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures— A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 

Wax Figeers of Mrs. Jarley with full directions. 

Work and Play—For school, church or parior en- 
tertainments. ust the thing to please the little 
folks. Original throughout, 














This book contains 200 forms of Amusement or En 
Large or 
Just the thing to 


can afford to do without this book Price. substantially bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


How to Get This Book Free 
such “Bright Ideas for Entertaining” should appeal. 


using it in an effort to raise funds with which to purchase books for the School Library, 
amount paid for the book, on pure hasing library books 
either be deducted when remitting for library books, or 
will refund the amount, 

SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 


SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Many teachers desire to raise money for School Library books. To 
Any teacher pure hasing from us a copy of the book and 


will be refunded the 
from us with the money so raised. The amount may 
you may remit in full for the library books and we 


Dansville, N. Y. 


March 1909 








BETTER POSITIONS 


Have been secured by thousands as a result 
of pursuing our Courses by Mail by merely 
devoting Spare Time, while at home or 
teaching, in study. : 


For Examination 
Can / For Teaching 


PIe- / Fora Higher Grade Certificate 
Pare | For a Better Position 
YOU / For a Better Salary 


If you will use your spare time in study of 
one of our Courses by [lail. 





Invested $10.00, Secured $100.00 


A student in Louisville, Ky., writes us:—The benefits of the Advanced 
Normal Course are countless. I would not take $100.00 for what the course 
proved to me. 


Increase in One Month’s Salary Paid for Course 


I have received an increase of $10.00 per month in the same schoo!. I 
would recommend the Normal Course to any one wishing to review 2nd to 
broaden his mind in those subjects. MERRETY W. WERKHEISER, Lena, III. 


Aided in State Examination 


The benefits derived from such a Course cannot be measured. I have 
been able to raise iny standing ai examinations. I have taken three exami- 
nations and each time secured higher marks. The Course 2ided me greatly in 
passing the State Examination, Mrs. ELIzABETH COULTHARD, California, Ia. 





Our Catalog contains full description of all 
Courses, besides hundreds of letters from students 
who have completed one or more courses. It is free. 
Send for it. 


DISCOUNT will be allowed from the rates 
of any Course to all who apply before April 


2 0! O ist. Write today for full information. 





Courses of Instruction | 

NORMAL : | Place across (X) before the | 

Arithmetic Physiology Civil Government | courses orsubjects in which you 

Grammar Geography Theory and Practice) are especially interested; write 

History your name and address below 
ADVANCED NORMAL ‘and mail to us. | 

Algebra Rhetoric Literature | 

Geometry Physical Geog. POPCNOIORY | NAIR 0.005.000 snccssenvenesonessassosecrsonses 
SCIENTIFIC } 

General History Physics Zoology [Bb AdicwcwsratoveressdicatensuwbatueeSgunbvcesse oss 

Astronomy Chemistry History of | 

Botany wR Oi sccttiegiectttrconips siileiciadonseee 
Students Commercial Arithmetic 
Drawing Commercial Law Ro BBD. ckescsane BEATIN si ocpcesticcccsses 
Penmanship Letter Writin | All courses and subjects fully 
Bookkeeping Sho Spelling described in catalog. Ask for it. 








American Correspondence Normal, 
113 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
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‘Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant the 


Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


Excerpts from a Schoolma’am’s Letters 


get out my letters to sort and muse upon. 

I keep them in the wall pocket that Anna 
gave me one Christmas. Of course, she intended 
it for shoes and stockings, but those long deep 
shoe pouches are just the thing for letters, papers, 
programs and the like. From the depths I draw 
a handful, and seated in the middle of the floor, I 
begin my perusal of this packet of varied matter. 

The envelopes I remove and save for school. 
They are very useful for busy work. The sheets 
of each letter are smoothed and fastened by clips 
to the others of their series. Hotel heads are 
clipped for my **Wanderer’’ scrap-book, post 
cards are bunched with rubber bands fur an in- 
determinate fate and programs are trimmed and 
pasted in my ** Personalities’? book. Advertise- 
nents, catalogues, receipts and *“"reminders’? are 
destroyed or placed in’ their proper envelopes, 
while magazines are put aside for clipping and 
classification at some other time. Long before 
the bottom of the pile is reached I have forgotten 
all about the gloomy outdoors and ain enjoying 
a delightful afternoon with my friends. 

Edith’s round even hand seems to greet me 
affectionately before I read a single line. “I 
must confess that it seems odd to be in the school- 
room again after my eventful college days, but I 
have been working very hard and begin to feel 
somewhat at home. I know I have a broader 
view and grasp of some things, but I have not 
vet regained the old enthusiasm pre- 
vailing in those extremely youthful 
davs of my first teaching.”’ 

She does not yet realize that the 
first spontaneity will never return, 
but that in its place she will come 
to have the complacence of an arti- 
san who, knowing thoroughly her 
materials and methods, is confident 
of good results. 

This thick letter bears a western 
post-mark and was written by Fl- 


Te dark, dull afternoon is the very time to 





hora, now a ‘“professor’’? in a new rj ' \ ) ‘ 
and thriving college several states | l ) | (, | / IA | ) 
away. Itseems a long time since - , ei AD Te ae 
we were weekly dragging our suil | cl PC Co hae 2 5 LG 
cases back and forth to our village 
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schools. Elnora was the jolliest if 


and wisest of companions and I re- 


joice in the good fortune brought to r \( tenn 15 ia hyd i 
her by college, hard work and sheer shite nt Rac cs ag ee 
pluck. “"T have had a very happy \\ If 

JX 


Vacation in spite of my determina- ; 
tion to be horribly homesick. 1 - 
School began grinding again yes- 
terday. I suppose by this time you, neat 
tuo, have donned the official dignity 
that won’t stand every day wear— 
and that has a habit of getting all 
sorts of holes punched into it. 
‘Our new president is an excel- 
ent one and we are expecting big 
things in the future for our school. 
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By Marie Lee Warner 


If you could see the majority of the boys and 
girls who come to us you would understand 
how earnestly we hope for increased facilities of 
every kind. Why, some of these great fellows, 
raw from the ranch, know nothing of the Bible 
even! Can you imagine your giddy Elnora 
turning religious instructor?” 

Frances’ half-childish scrawl covers page after 
page in telling of her joys and trials in’ her new 
Village school. 

“Fifty of the squirmiest youngsters you ever 
saw. They almost drive me crazy some days. 
The superintendent’s little boy is just starting, 
too, and that makes me feel a little more respon- 
sibility. Busy work bothers me more than any- 
thing else. And please tell me what to do with 
little James who simply refuses to be interested 
in anything or sit still long enough to even focus 
his eyes. He insists on using his left hand, too, 
Shall 1 try to break him of the habit ? 

**People are lovely to me here and I dowt see 
how I could have dreaded so much to come. — It 
seems so queer to have everybody call me Miss 
Mc—, just like they used to do when you were 
at home.”’ 

Frances is young, both in years and in teach- 
ing experience, which facts account for the un- 
deniable truth that she is my ardent understudy. 
While the responsibility is great, I find the luxu- 
ry of one stanch admirer in professonal matters 
a joey not easily to be put from me, 
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Six cards and three letters, all dated within the 
past two weeks and all bearing the signature ‘*C” 
form a series that would not interest anyone but 
myself. ‘*Here for today—’’ ‘Sent both mag- 
azines today.”? °*Did you like the pictures?” 
‘Stopped for a few hours.”? ** Arrived on time 
—-fine business.’? Now, those cards are not in- 
teresting are they ? 

Mrs. D— is as fine a friend as any girl could 
wish to have. 

*T hope you are keeping well and happy. I 
am managing to do both, although my school 
numbers sixty-two, foreigners predominant. — I 
rather prefer the foreign element, however. The 
children are so appreciative and eager to learn 

“Can you not come up for grand opera Fri- 
day night? I know that is the only time you 
could come and [ am so busy during the week 
myself. [have sixth grade this year for the first 
time and I have all new plansto make out. You 
know we prepare written lesson plans, keeping 
them three weeks ahead.’”? This from cousin Ellen. 

Yes, I know some boys who are teaching, their 
first schools too. 

**Here Lam in the midst of (a wilderness, six 
niles from anywhere, even a “cross-roads’ store, 
and doing what ?—Teaching! Can you believe 
it? Thavea small school, only fourteen, and a 

wetty nice one so far as teaching is concerned. 
Sut the loneliness! And then to settle down for 
eight long months and set a good —— to my 

little band of heathens. What do 
you know about that, anyway?” 
" Of course, I know that he can 
easily set a splendid example, but 
six miles from nowhere is scarcely 
an enviable proposition, — Here's 
another: — 

**You knew that T was teaching 
in No. 4 this year. Fine position; 
hest salary of the kind in- the 
county and an all-around snap. No 
trouble of any kind. Of course, 
I have to study hard and its quiet 
out here, but street-car line is near 
and on the whole Pin enjoying the 
experience,” 

A few book catalogues, subserip- 
tion blanks, sample kindergarten 
“yee intervene before — these 
cards, one from a friend gone from 
leaching to normal school, the other 
gone from normal to teaching. Still 
another from an associate lately 
gone to feach in an Indian school 
een anda fourth reads, “"We have been 
enjoying a glorious vacation in the 
West.”’ . 

This last was from Luella whom 
I can imagine “enjoying” the West 
thoroughly. She 1s a girl who rev- 
els in big, great things and how the 
grandeur and the loveliness of all 


(Continucd on page Ir) 
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G3[Correspondents desiring answers from Miss Hagarty are re- 
quested to enclose self-addressed envelopes bearing stamps. ]} 


Children’s Note Books 
Fehrs was no longer deludes teachers. 


There was a time when mere bookishness 

paraded as a really desirable commodity in 
the schoolroom, and out of it, for that matter. 
But that time was before the advent of the twen- 
tieth century. Herbert Spencer and many others 
have stripped the disguise from the formal and 
esti to such an extent we are now in pur- 
suit of the sensible and the rational. 

Of course the language lessons have shared in 
the general benefits flowing from progress in 
educational thought. We no longer measure the 
success of our work by the standings of our classes 
at final examinations, although these have their 
legitimate place. We are not satisfied until our 
pupils show a disposition to make daily progress 
in using the mother tongue appropriately. Until 
our pupils vigorously take hold of the matter of 
speech improvement we feel that we have failed 
to be of real service to them in their English 
lessons. A severe test, you think? But is it not 
a just one? 

Whatever contributes toward this vital, progres- 
sive grasp of language work on the part of chil- 
dren, seenis to me to be worth considering. Let 
us glance at one such aid, one that may seem 
insignificant if you have not tried it, and do not 
know experimentally of its worth. I refer to the 
use of children’s note books in English. 

It is the custom in most cities to supply pupils 
with paper in detatched sheets, and in quantities 
sufficient to meet all their needs. Surely no one 
will raise his voice against such a practice, for 
everyone believes it to be the duty of the munici- 
pality to freely educate all its members. It is the 
idea of the detached sheets I wish to combat. 
The English lessons that cannot be recorded upon 
the blackboard by the pupils should be entered 
into note books. These books should be securely 
bound, they should be such as will not permit of 
the inserting nor the clipping of pages without 
seriously marring the appearance of the book. 

Does it occur to you that I am magnifying 
trivial matters? There is not so much theory as 
experience in my protest against the scrap-of- 
paper language lesson. When I was a child, and 
when I was a high school girl all my written work 
appeared in permanent note books from which I 
never dreamed of tearing a leaf. What is the 
cumulative influence of daily and yearly preserv- 
ing all one’s recorded work? A profound respect 
for that work; a desire to do one’s best at first 
attempt; a joy in observing one’s own advance- 
ment; an increasing sense of orderliness; a reuli- 
zation of the value of economy—but I shall not 
weary you with an exhaustive analysis of the 
question, for I feel sure that vou will introduce 
the permanent note book to your classes if you 
are not already sharing its joys. 

Let each day’s lesson be summarized and en- 
tered into the inviting pages. Impress upon oo 
ails the value of mastering each point recorded 
‘orton the next recitation occurs. Encourage 
original illustrative effort, for the books will 
bear evidences of the individuality of the pupils, 
as well as evidence of the uniformity of your 
work. Study the most effective ways of placing 
salient points in grammar. Reserve one section 


of the book for jottings in composition. When 
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a new feature is presented, crystallize that acqui- 
sition in a concise statement. and dictate it for 
entrance into this repository of waymarks for 
the guidance of young writers. What a boon 
the note book proves in times of review! How 
permanent and how definite the pupil’s knowl- 
edge! 

Occasionally exhibit all the note books, and so 
give opportunity for comparison, encouragement 
and congratulation. It is a mistake not to let 
the excellent worker know that the work merits 
praise. 

Does it seem to you that pupils’ books are su- 
perfluous in the light uf the numerous text books 
dealing with the subject in an exhaustive manner ? 
But recollect that the text book, however com- 
wee can never take the place of the notes made 
vy the pupil himself. At the close of the term 
this book presents a bird’s eye view of every es- 


sential step in the term’s work. The record isa ; 


kind of text book made by the learner himself. 

However much the language lesson profits from 
the note book habit, there‘is another benefit far 
more important. And that is the cultivation of 
a real respect for property. The child who throws 
away sheet after sheet of paper because he has 
made a careless mistake, has not learned the value 
of economy, nor has he learned to appreciate 
what the municipality gratuitously furnishes him. 
Do not children need that lesson as much as they 
need one in grammar? Neatness, economy, or- 
derliness, steadiness of purpose, and originality 
can be fostered by means of this simple agent, if 
the teacher is alert to the possibilities it offers. 
Intellectual ends are no longer dominant in the 
American aim of education today. Moral ideals 
are coming to the front. 


Writing a Letter 


Mechanical expertness is the first essential. 
How to secure accuracy without an overabund- 
ance of deadening drill is the matter that de- 
mands our attention; for mechanical expertness 
means repetition. 

Take one type of letter at a time; focus atten- 


‘tion on a still smaller area, and take one part of 


the letter ata time. Let pupils practice with 
headings until they no longer make mistakes. If 
half the class goes to the blackboard and the 
other half acts as watchers, excellent opportunity 
is given for impressing over and over again ever 
point in the correct appearance of a letter heel 
ing. ‘This exercise need not lack vitality. Let 
each pupil at the blackboard choose the address 
of some friend and write it for the rest of the 
class to observe and correct. Let the pupils at 
seats dictate addresses for those at the board to 
write. Have a model address in a conspicuous 
place on the board, and encourage pupils to make 
their own adaptations to fit the items used by 
them individually. In all this work colored 
crayon helps to give force to punctuation marks; 
rules of procedure help; explanations of the 
reasonableness of the marks used helps; but none 
of these takes the place of the simple writing of 
the heading over and over again until the wkole 
can be given freely. 

Similarly with each part of the letter. With 
the help of a first class text-book on the subject, 
decide upon the best form to present to your pu- 
pils, ast tiem give that form often enough to 
make its exact use a habit with your pupils. 
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When each part has been mastered in this way, 
begin the really artistic features of the work, and 
teach your pupils to write an interesting letter. 

Have I begun at the wrong end of the matter, 
by giving the mechanical features first? It is a 
trifle unpsychological, but such breaches look ex- 
tremely attractive to one who sees psychological 
modes of procedure failing to hit the mark. If 
you had observed children floundering with con- 
tent and form presented at once, you would agree 
with me that it is wise to get one out of the way 
before the other is attempted. Goethe says: ** All 
art presupposes a certain mechanical expertness.”’ 
It does, indeed. 

But do not neglect the substance of the letter. 
Select a topic attractive and fresh in the minds 
of the pupils. Then write real letters to be act- 
ually posted to real people, and your work will 
bear the mark of practical serviceableness to your 

upils. Don’t be diffident about criticizing stat- 


. lonery that is in bad taste, for sationery is an im- 


portant factor. 


Business Letters 


“This morning we shall think about the writ- 
ing of business letters,’? began Miss Moreley. 
**What is the difference between a friendship 
letter, such as we have been writing, and one de- 
voted wholly to business transactions ?”’ 

‘*A business letter should be shorter, shouldn’t 
it, Miss Moreley ?”’ inquired Tom, whose experi- 
ence as errand boy in his father’s office during 
vacation had not been without fruit. 

**That is one difference. I'll write these points 
of difference here on the blackboard. Why should 
a communication to a merchant be short ?”’ 

**He’s too busy to read a whole lot,’’ volun- 
teered a talkative girl. 

The **Language Watcher” promptly recorded 
the linguistic blunder, biding her time until the 
close of the session. 

**Too busy to read a great deal,”’’ incidentally 
threw in Miss Moreley. 

**Yes, a business letter must be brief. What 
else shall we say about it?”’ 

**It must tell exactly what you want,”’ confi- 
dently asserted a mathematically-minded boy. 

**Definite; yes indeed, we must put that down, 
for that is its most necessary quality.” 

Miss Moreley reflected 4 moment, then added, 
‘Perhaps definiteness is not the best quality of a 
business letter after all. Can you think of any- 
thing more important still ?”’ 

ie it neatness?*’” Mary ventured. 

**No, Mary, neatness is not more valuable than 
definiteness, although neatness cannot be omitted 
from our list. But what is most important of 
all?’ the teacher persisted. 

**I think politeness is, for that’s what makes 
you like to read a letter,’ offered a dear little 
girl who practiced her own theory. 

**You have it, Dorothy; it is politeness that 
counts most. Let us have it first on our list.”’ 

‘*I know another thing that counts,’’ suggested 
Tom;”* you must tell everything the firm needs 
to know about the business. You must not for- 
get your address and things like that.”’ 

**That is very necessary, oat when vou 
are ordering goods. We'll add that quality to 
our list; we'll call it completeness. ”’ 

**Now, girls and boys, you may dictate a letter, 
while I write it on the blackboard.”’ 
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The address and date being recorded, some . 


difference of opinion arose regarding the proper 
way to write the firm’s name. 

“Shall I put J, N. Adam & Co., in the letter 
just like this?’’ the teacher inquired. 

**You must put Mr. first,’’ offered one pupil. 

** Mr. means only one,”’ objected another. 

‘I saw a printed envelope that Harper’s send 
out; it was addressed to themselves, and it said 
Messrs, Harper and Brothers’ on it,”’ said Jane. 

**Write that word. Messrs. here on the board, 
Jane. Spell it aloud, girls. Boys, pronounce 
Messrs. together. You may all. write the word 
three times. Don’t forget the period after it. 
Now .you may all take places at the board, and 
begin‘a:Jetter to Messrs J. N. Adam & Company, 
ordering a copy of **Hans Brinker.” When you 
have written the heading and the salutation you 
may stop.”’ 

Letter after letter was begun in this way, for 
Miss Moreley firmly believed that the only way 
to teach the accurate placing of items in a letter 
is to fix the right form in pupils’ minds by hav- 
ing that form written over and over again. 

“Theorizing and reasoning with pupils about 
these matters do not help very much. They must 
do these things and keep on doing them, if the 
are really to learn to write a presentable letter.” 
That is the way Miss Moreley explained her 
method to the principal when he commended her 


_ pupils’ work. 


“he principal had come into the room at the 
close of the morning session just in time to hear 
the *‘Language Watcher’ give her report for 
the morning. 

*‘What is Martha doing, Miss Moreley’’ he 
asked, a trifle perplexed. , 

*“T'll begin at the beginning of the story. Sev- 
eral days ago, it occurred to me that the pupils’ 
language sense needs a They were be- 
ginning to take my detection of their errors in 
oral English as a matter of course. In order to 
rouse them, I provided this note book, (Martha, 
let us see your book please); and each day a diff- 
erent pupil takes this book and_ records all the 
errors he hears{other*pupils make during the day.”’ 

‘*Have you noticed any unkindness toward 
classmates creeping in through use of this 
method ?”? inquired the principal. 

‘Just once; and then we used the occasion to 
teach a lesson in tact, consideration for the feel- 
ings of other people, and genuine kindness.”’ 

“IT see; but are the pupils intellectually 
ihn to act as critics?’ continued the prin- 
cipal who had acquired the habit of sifting mat- 
ters. 

**“No; but each week I place on the blackboard 
the correct form of the most common linguistic 
errors. In this way, standards are being fixed 
How do you like the general plan ?”’ 

“Very much,”’ replied the principal who was 
not averse to commending an assistant. “‘It is 
like everything else really educative, its value is 
not apparent in a rome day’s work; its real 
value lies in its cumulative effects, ”’ 


Concerted Effort 


Concerted effort usually results in success. 
One large city -has accomplished a great deal in 
oral English by holding oratorical contests every 
May. Representatives of each elementary school 
in the city ‘‘meet in final combat;”’ that 1s, a boy 
and a girl from each of the three highest grades 
represent the school. They each ‘‘speak a piece” 
upon which they have been drilled by some mem- 
ber of the faculty of that school. 

Three judges decide upon the merits of the con- 
testants. The selection recited forms an impor- 
tant element in awarding the honors. As one 
would expect in an up-to-date city, none but the 
classic masterpieces receive the first place. 

Other criteria are tone of voice, enunciation, 
atmosphere and general ym eS Dra- 
matic interpretations are iscouraged, because a 
distinely dramatic recital demands talent of high 
order, The purpose of these oratorical contests 
Is not to prepare their vr for the stage, 
but to encourage everyday, prosey girls and boys 


- beautifully. 
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to speak their mother tongue with propriety, and 
with respect for its elements. 

What is the effect of such concerted effort? All 
work together with a definite end in view. I have 
seen in a year or two crude bits of reading matter 
superceded by the choicest literature; careless 
enunciation rectified; inaccurate pronunciation 
eradicated; flashy overdressing, on the part of 
the girls, simplified; wild **elocution’’ smoothed 
down to natural delivery. Is that nota record 
worth while? 

All of this was accomplished because one man 
at the head of affairs wanted to improve the oral 
speech of the thousands of young people under 
his sway. He wanted them to speak English 
Perhaps he had heard the incom- 
parable beauty of speech anyone may hear any 
day on the streets of Dublin. You know, do you 
not, that our language is spoken more beautifully 
in Dublin than anywhere else in the world ? 

The American voice and the American use of 
the mother-tongue have long been targets. It is 
not my intention to fire at either. But when an 
American educator devises such a practical, suc- 
cessful scheme as this for beautifying our oral 
——- it’ seems to me that every American city 
should learn of it, and go and do likewise. 

If the plan briefly outlined here were adopted 
throughout the United States, we should -soon 
hear very different voices on our streets, It is 
worth while; why not try it with as many pupils 
as your influence reaches ? 


A Spelling Contest 


Oratory may be regarded by some as a fad, or 
possibly a frill, but where is the man who does 
not admire good spelling ? 

If your district 1s given to adverse criticism of 
too many fads in your curriculum, I prescribe a 
spelling contest to be taken annually (no attenu- 
ation.) As a specific for such conditions, the 
spelling contest has no rival. 

Entire simplicity marks this cempetition. One 
large city sends out notices in January to the 
teachers of grades above the fifth, first term. 
The contest is scheduled for March, ‘Teachers 
are urged to raise their classes to- the highest 
possible level in this subject. 

The following information is then offered: — 

**The fifty words in the test will be selected 
from the following groups of words, The days of 
the ‘week; the months of the year; the s‘ates of 
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the United States; the capital city of each State; 
the twenty-five largest cities of the United States; 
names and terms commonly used in any subjects 
of fifth grade, first term; names of common arti- 
cles of furniture of a school or living room; the 
important streets and public buildings by the 
city; and the following frequently misspelled 
words :-— 

“Two, to, too, there, their, separate, sole, soul, 
capital, capitol, no, know, of, off, write, right, 
respectfully, sum, some, weight, wait, mail, male, 
pair, pare, pear, need, knead, oe principle, 
proceed, precede, omitted, hoping, regretting, 
accept, except, hear, here, higher, hire, absence, 
business, believe, seize, disappoint, isle, aisle, 
brake, break, loose, lose, piece peace, necessary, 
parallel, privilege, parc tg wrapped, possess, 
choir, quire, daughter, loving, judgment, stature, 
statue, straight, strait, tail, tale, received, oblige, 
advise, advice, recommended, truly, sincerely, 
dear, affectionate, transferred, grammar, chief, 
chiefs, respectively, respectably.”’ 

A practical list, to which the most hard-headed 
can find no objection! 

Try some of those words with your class. 
Homonyms are always perplexing; practice and 
drill are the only way to success with the spelling 
of homonyms. There is no royal road, 

Last year it was my privilege to see the prepar- 
ations for the contest in school that won. Each 
grade put forth every effort to reform its bad 
spellers. * 

During study periods, it was most amusing to 
see a dainty little girl drilling an awkward boy. 
She would graciously lead him to a quiet place in 
the corridor, on the stairs, or in an unused ad- 
joining room; then she would drill, drill, drill, 
as if the honor of the school depended upon her 


success. I learned several things in method from 
those junior professors of pedagogy. 


The point in all this work is not to perfect the 
excellent spellers. ‘The aim is to cure the poor 
ones. Every device is marshalled to the aid of 
the teacher’s several. adjutants; everyone is wide 
awake and industrious. A most desirable state 
of affairs, is it not? 

Socially, the results of such exercises are very 
great. Concerted effort brings friendliness, a 
better understanding of one’s own and one’s 
neighbor’s motives and capabilities, an increasing 
amount of enthusiasm, and valuable training in 
learning how to lose and how to win. 
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Exercises in Practical Handwork 


N SAYING what little I have to say about this 
| subject I should like to begin by giving a brief 

review of the circumstances concerning the 
case. ‘he idea of hand work for public school 
children. was started some twenty or thirty years 
ago. Since that time it has been gradually im- 
proved year by year, at the present time, how- 
ever, an investigation of the work being carried 
on in this department would reveal the fact 
that there are a vast number of dis- 
connected exercises being carried out 











Manual Training for Girls 
By Hermann W. Williams* 


tion of youths that have college probabilities and 
do nothing for boys who will have to work with 


’ 


almost invariably corresponds with her complexion 
and with the color of her eyes. “Study the hair— 
the eyes—the complexion. Buy every artile ot 
dress deliberately as a part of the ‘picture-you are 
to make in the world. Girls whose general? type 
is auburn or red hair, blue eyes and rosy cheeks 
can wear to advantage—cream white, black, pale 
amber, pale yellow, stone grey, olive green, 
bottle green, pale green, or cream white. The 
red-haired girl can have more forceful contrasts 
and more artistic harmonies than any other type. 

She should always consider her eyes 

and skin: dark colors give her added 








under the name of hand work. ‘The 
making of needle cases, match serateh- [" 

es, the burning of designs on ready- 
made boxes and the making of various 
sorts of trinkets in general, are useful 
problems in that they cultivate manual 
dexterity—but in my opinion exercises, 
which forma part of some known trade 
or occupation and which lead to some 
definite end would be better. * 

It seems to me that the ideal form 
of hand work in public schools would 
he to have each exercise a part of a 
series, the series extending through 
the grades and continued in the High 
School. It seems to me that the sew- 
ing in the grades should be connected 
with advanced work in the High 
School. It seems to me that a good 
deal of the work now done in Trade 
Schools or isolated in ‘Technical High 
Schools, which are beyond the reach 
of a great many girls, could be carried 
out during the years of compulsory ed- 
ucation. An ex-mayor of Sisces says 








brilliancy, light tones fade her. 

‘Types with very fair hair and bright 
color can wear to advantage pale blue, 
white, black, brown, pale grey or dark 
blue.. Very dark types with blue or 
black eyes and pale skin can wear to 
advantage yellow, pink, grey, black, 
blue, red or white. ‘T'ypes with brown 
or chestnut hair, hazel eyes and pale 
skins can wear to advantage, cream, 
pale yellow, old. gold, blue, olive 
green, purple or pink. 

Brown-haired gir!s should select the 
shade of brown that matches the high 
est tone of the hair.’ The dead leat 
brown shades belong to the blonde 
type. A color may often suit the 
hair but produce a disappointing cf- 
fect against the skin. Black whitens 
the skin, but is not becoming to a 
swarthy person. A brunette in wear- 
ing black should select the glossy black, 
but a blonde will appear to better 
advantage in a dull black. White is 
good fora fresh skin but is not so 








in this regard, “Technical and indus- 
trial subjects are something we haven't 
developed at all at home, and in that 
respect our school system is an utter failure. We 
expend millions of dollars completing the educa- 


*Supervisor of Drawing, Haverhill, Mass. 
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MATERIAL AND BRAID 


THE COMPLETED MODEL 


their hands, representing a class that comprises 
80 per cent of the population.”’ 

At all events the simple parts of this practical 
work could be started in the lower grades and 
carried along for several years in a carefully 
planned course. Girls who were fortunate enough 
to be able to go to the High School could there 
take up the more difficult parts of the trades. 
There is no doubt in my mind but what a knowl- 
edge of sewing, dressmaking, millinery and do- 
mestic science subjects are of value to any woman 
no matter what her station in life. 

In this way also the color work of the drawing 
course could be clinched and made valuable. And 
we would no longer find girls wearing a sky blue 
dress and a turquoise blue hair ribbon, or a scar- 
let dress with a magenta ribbon, or some other 
equally distressing combination. 

Girls who do not have naturally good taste in 
color, could memorize and experiment with some 
of the well known combinations of color which 
are good, ‘These color studies might be tabulated 
in book form for future use. Some of the com- 
binations which are good are: Brown contrasted 
with pale blue, pink or yellow; dark blue with 
blue green, white, pale blue or gold; dark green 
with pale blue, pink or cream; fawn with white 
or any pale rer brown or black; grey with any 
pale shade; pale green with black, dark green, 
white or brown; red with black or white; yellow 
with white, black, brown or a touch of violet; 
violet with white or yellow. 

It might ‘also be worth while to call attention 
to some of these other rules. In a woman’s head 
dress one scheme might be to have the colors of 
the hat blend with the shade of the hair, which 


good for a pale complexion, Violet 
gives a yellow hue to the skin, unless 
it is very rich in tone and in general 
is a hard color to wear. Yellow imparts violet 
toa fair skin. . Gold in the hair is generally 
becoming. Blue will deepen the color of a blue 
eye and will make blue the uncertain grey-blue 
eye. Grey is barred completely to girls with 
muddy or sallow complexions, 

















BRAID AND WIRE FRAME 
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PORTRAIT BY GREUZE 


Last pene millinery was introduced in Haver-. 


hill with satisfactory results. The Haverhill hats 
were made under the direction of an expert, whose 
name and address I would be glad to give on 
application. It would be useless for me to at- 
tempt to describe the process in detail. The gen- 
eral plan was however as follows: The hats were 
made of a rte kind of paper. This paper 
does not fade and is not affected by water in any 
way and is convenient to handle. It comes in 
something over a dozen attractive hues. The 
paper was cut into strips and braided in six or 
eight strand braids. The braids were then sewed 
on the wire frames, linings were then put in and 
finally the hats were trimmed. 

Each girl paid for her own materials. The 
maximum cost was $1.00 and girls who used old 
trimmings paid about sixty cents. These same 
hats ordinarily sell in shops for about ten dollars 
($10.00). 

Millinery appeals to me as good for public 
school work because it is eternally interesting to 
women and because it contains a great many 
branches which can be taken up separately but 
which form a whole. This English course of 
study illustrates this point I think. 

1. Cutting and aking head linings; making 
bandeaus. : 

2. Taking and making patterns of shapes. 

3. Cutting out and making up hat and bonnet 
shapes, taking measurements. 

4. Making wire shapes. 

5. Hemming velvet, crepe, silk, slip-stitching 
velvet. 

_ 6. Making and preparing various folds, lin- 
Ings, ete. 

| 7. Lining and binding hats; head lining straw 
iats, 

8. Making lace fans and ends; making lace or 
other ruchings. 

9. Making various full edges to bonnets; head- 
lining bonnets. 

10. Altering straw hats and renovating velvet, 
ete. 

This is an American course. 

Winter Hats—Principles of wire frame mak- 
ing; treatment of winter materials; making win- 
ter hats from felt, velvet and silk; renovating old 
material, 

Summer Hats—Making wire frames from 
illustration; treatment of summer materials; mak- 
ing summer hats in straw, lace, chiffon, maline and 
lingerie; principles of line and mass in millinery. 

Millinery appeals to me also because it corre- 
lates, again, so well with the design work. This 
enriches both subjects. A good milliner must 
make the shape of the hat agree with the shape of 
the head. It would take an expert to satisfac- 
torily treat a subject like this; but what I am 
going to do is tu offer a few suggestions which 
should be considered merely as a skeleton outline. 

Pictures by some of the famous portrait painters 
are interesting in this particular. 
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With regards height, a hat which increases a 
woman’s height by a head only, gives elegance 
to the profile, provided that the head and the hat 
do not form one undivided mass. For conven- 
ience we will consider today only two types of 
faces with regards the mass. Women with full 
round faces and women with thin angular faces. 
Women with full round faces should wear large 
hats, with angular bows and geometric lines. It 
might be rather heavily trimmed, thus modifying 
the strong curves of the chin. If a woman’s face 
is not too short for its width and she cannot 
afford plumes she can still obtain a pleasing 
balance by trimming her hats with flam boyant 
bows that flare horizontally across the hat diverg- 
ing from a central point. 

A woman with an angular face should never 
wear a sailor hat or any hat with a perfectly 
straight brim. The straight brim across the face 
is very trying. Hats with twisted or waved brims 
are more satisfactory. ‘The uneven brim makes 
an effective complement to the angularity of the 
features, 





Excerpts from a Schoolma’am’s Letters 


(Continued from page 7) 


she saw must have thrilled her very soul. Ordi- 
narily Luella teaches botany and zoology in a 
large city high school. I met her at the close 
of her college work which she had taken’ with a 
view to specializing in the teaching of English. 
Indeed, she had shown marked ability in that 
department and it was with considerable regret 
that she put aside her chosen subject and went 
diligently into this strange field where her best 
opportunity for a penne came. 

Quite recently she wrote :— 

“Will you be surprised to know that I have 
given up all thought of teaching English? My 
buds and bugs have proved so fascinating to me 
that I do not believe I could turn happily from 
life itseif to the simulated life of the cold-type 

age. You should see my underground ‘‘gar- 
dens”’ at the basement windows and also watch 
my boys and girls at work among the sprouting 
things with which they surely feel their kinship. 
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PORTRAIT BY REYNOLDS 


Now if you will pardon—’’ But the rest of that 
would not inierest you much. 

Miss K—’s note recalls afresh the loneliness 
her absence has caused me this year. If ever a 
thoughtful and discerning friend guided another 
dazed creature through the shoals of a first year 
in city schools, Miss K— was that one. I had 
grown to depend upon her a great deal and it was 
doubtless well that her advancement called her 
from me. 

Now Alice isa typical school-teacher, or at 
least I have always regarded her as such, until her 
last few letters. A genius for work, for method, 
for device and for management of children, she 
has been an extreme enthusiast, whose professional 
zeal seemed absolutely unabatable. ‘These are, 
however, alarming indications that the impossible 
is about to happen, judging from this letter. 

‘I enjoyed seeing ‘C’ again. We used to be 
the best of friends when he used to come to our 
home county with N--— and Company’s books. 
Your superintendent friend seems to be very 
pleasant as well as a bright young man, but aside 
from seeing people, I really didn’t enjoy the in- 
stitute so much as usual. No doubt it was my 
own fault. Strange things so happen anyway! 
Could anything be more astonishing than the 
fact that a confirmed old schoolmarm like me 
should fall—well, out of love with school? | 
heard from Fred today and he says—”’ 

Yes, it truly is astonishing and 1 smile indul- 
gently over the things that Fred said. Just how 
any genuine teacher could fall out of love with 
the glorious cause of Education 1 can not see. 
Then with a start I recall the state of mind in 
which I began this pleasant task. 

A few moments ago and what a dreary empty 
space seemed mine, a teacher’s lot! A narrow 
track where [ turned dully in unending, fruitles: 
endeavor. How quickly all has changed as these 
busy, happy people have come and gone this af 
ternoon, each with cheery, hopeful words and 
content in the joy of achievement. Reckoned in 
terms of one’s friends, their work, and their 
friends, the world seems a wide pleasant place, 
filled with rare companionships and wherein ‘tis 
good to strive with. “*sprouting things.” 

An encouraging line from the principal of ny 
training school, the busiest, best-natured man |} 
know; the straggling, uneven sentences of a deat 
little pupil; greetings from a music supervisor 
who helped me very much in the days when | 
knew not supervision; these and others I hasti!, 
slip back into the yawning shoe pocket to awaii 
the next despondent mood. Refreshed in spiri! 
and with renewed joy in all things scholastic 
I rise stiffly and csi to answer the tele 
phone summons which will surely inform m¢ 
that there are not always special sessions 9f 
the board to interfere with professional meet 
ings. 
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[These Outlines are taken from ihe Geography 
Course in the Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal and 
Training School, and show the work in the School of 
Practice, the work beginning with the fourth year 
above the kindergarten, Jast month’s installment was 
devoted to Home Geography. This is a continnation 
of the work in the Fourth Grade. | : 


The World as a Whole 
A FTER home geography, the study of the 


children’s environment, a series of lessons 

on the world as a whole is given to teach 
(x) the shape of the earth; (b) that the shape of 
the earth in part determines the hot, temperate, 
and cold belts; and (c) that every region studied 
may have its proper world setting as well as its 
local setting. 

A large globe, the larger the better, for class 
use, and small globes for individual use, are in- 
dispensable. The children’s home is located first, 
care having been taken to have the globe so placed 
that the north pole points north. The first region 
studied is Alaska. Reasons: It is far north and 
therefore has a cold climate; the aborigines live 
primitive lives which appeal to the children; it 
is a part of our continent, and is under our flag. 
A. Alaska. Work iutroduced by a consider: 

ation of seal-skin. 
I. Seal-skin. 
1. Show some article of seal-skin. 

a. Children tell what things are made of 
sealskin, Show pictures of | seals. 
Note their geographical environment. 
Let children determine the weather 
and state what season of ours it is 
most like. ‘Teacher says that where 
the seals live snow and ice are found 
thitiighout the year, Location of 
region from which seal skin is ob 
tained. ‘This region is called Alaska. 
Direction of Alaska from the child’s 
home. Children point and walk in 
this direction. 

hb. Story of seal fishemes told hy teacher, 

reproduced by children orally and in 
writing. 
9, Climate of Alaska. 
climate of home city. 
S. Plant life: Kinds, quantity, quality. 
Compared with plant life of your own 
locality. 
4. Animal life: Kinds, their food. 
N. B.—Throughout the work lead chil- 
dren to compare the new with the related 
old. 
fh. People. Show picture of Eskimos. 

a. ‘Their houses: materials, plan, 

hb. ‘Their food: kinds, how procured. 

c. Their clothing: material, source, 

styles, 

d. ‘Their fuel: material, source. 

e. ‘Their lights: what used. 

f. Their means of travel: snow’ shoes, 

hoats, dog sledges, reindeer sledges. 

g. Comparative distance of their home 

from ours. 

h. How and by what routes are seal-skins 

brought to us. Time required, 


Compared with 


Use pictures and blackboard drawings 


freely. 


Read Jane Andrews’ story of Agoon-. 


ack, in Seven Little Sisters. 
Note. — Further work on Alaskan 
products may include, —- 

If. Gold, Show some article of gold, prefer- 
ably a gold coin. Children tell what other 
things are made of gold. Show pictures of 
the mining regions. Story of perils and 
hardships incident to » journey to these gold 


Proiessor of Geography in the Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal 
Sc soo), and one of the most prominent teachers in that line in 
the country. These Outlines are republished here by kind per- 
mission of the Journal of Geoexraphy, New York, 
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Outlines in Geography II. 


By Amos W. Farnham* 


fields. How gold is brought from Alaska 

to San Francisco and what is done with it. 
III. Salmon, salinon fisheries, Yukon River 

(locate on globe), Material used: Picture 


of salmon, unopened can of Yukon River. 


Salmon, pictures of various stages of the in- 
dustry. Story of the salmon fisheries repro- 
duced orally and in writing. 

Tell children that Alaska is a part of our 

own country; that we bought it thirty-nine 

years ago, and paid a great amount of gold 
money for it. ($7,200,000. Purchased of 

Russia in 1867. ) ; 

Summary of work on Alaska in lecture room 

with lantern slides. 

Children have learned that the average weather 
of peninsular Alaska is similar to the average 
winter weather of the states in northern and cen- 
tral parts of United States. ‘They have seen the 
effects of such weather on plant life. animal life, 
and on human activities and human development. 
The rigors of the climate have kept the race in 
its infancy, and reduced life to mere existence. 
Their primitive ways of doing things are of 
greater interest to children than are the most in- 
telligent ways of a civilized people. The Es- 
kimo’s hut, clothing, and reindeer sledge are 
more attractive than the homes and people with 
which they are familiar. 

We next introduce the study of Mexico, whose 
narrow coastal plain has continuous weather sim- 
ilar to hot summer weather. 

BK. Mexico. Work introduced by a consider- 
ation of coffee. 

I. Coffee. Show sample of unroasted coffee, 
also of rousted and ground. Uses of. coffee. 
Show pictures of coffee trees, a coffee planta- 
tion, coffee culture in’ Mexico. Children 
note the geographical environment, decide 
the kind of weather, and when we have sim- 
ilar weather. ‘Teacher states that where 
coffee grows it is warm all the year round. 
One place where coffee grows is Mexico. 

1. Location of Mexico on globe. Direction 
from home city. 

2. Story of coffee culture; reproduced by 
children. 

5. Climate of Mexico; Coastal plain where 
coffee grows. 

t. Plant life: Kinds, quality, quantity. 
Emphasize plants peculiar to the region. 
Compare with local plant life and with 
plant life of Alaska, Account for 
difference. 

Animal life: Kinds peculiar to the 

region, Show pictures. Their food. 

Their use to the people. Compare with 

local animal life and Alaskan. Reason 

for differences. 

6. People: Show pictures of Mexican Indians 

and of the upper classes; of the houses of 

the different races, note material and 
plan of each. Consider peculiar food, 
styles of dress, means of. travel. 

Locate Vera Cruz on globe. Compare 

with home city with reference to location, 

size, age, ete. 

8. How may coffee be brought from Vera 
Cruz to New York, and from New York 
to your city? Routes traced on globe. 
‘Time required for transportation. 

Q, Directions and distances of Mexico and 
Alaska from your city compared. — Chil- 
dren point and walk in ab Aisecticn, 
Study of Mexico may be continued by 
considering, —- 

If. Vanilla, vanilla culture, uses. 

III. Mexican hammocks, material used, uses. 
Summary of work on Mexico in lecture room 
with lantern slides. 

After Alaska and Mexico have been studied, 

tuke up, — 
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C. Valley of the Amazon: India rubber, Brazil 
nuts, 

D. La Plata Valley: Leather, wool. 

N. B.—Children have found a cold region 
far north of us, and a hot region far south. 
Now they discover that south of the hot 
region is a region similar in climate to our 
own. 

E. Siberia. Furs: Sable, otter, ermine. Chil- 
dren note location of Siberia with reference 
to location of Alaska. Tracé on globe from 
Siberia to Alaska, and, in same direction, 
from Alaska to Siberia. Note that similar 
climate prevails. Hence a cold belt in the 

_far north encircling the earth. 

F. Switzerland: Cheese, music boxes, Swiss 
carving. 

G. France: Silk. 

H. Spain: Cork, olives. 

I. China: ‘Tea, fans, fire crackers. 

Children note location of Switzerland, 
France, Spain, and China with reference to 
their own home. ‘Trace on globe and dis- 
cover that a temperate belt south of the cold 
belt encircles. the earth. : 

J. Central Africa: Ivory. Compare the loca- 
tion of Central Africa with location. of 
Amazon Valley. ‘Trace the hot belt that en- 
circles the earth. 

K. South Africa: Diamonds. . Compare loca- 
tion of South Africa and La Plata Valley, 
and trace the south temperate belt that en 
circles the earth. 

South of the south temperate belt is a cold 
belt similar to the cold belt which includes 
Siberia and Alaska, but this cold belt has 
but little land, and no people. 

Note. —In the study of the world as a whole, 
emphasize the geographical elements, notably 
climate, its effects on plant life, animal life, 
and human industries. Consider tansporta- 
tion routes, means of transportation in dif 
ferent countries, the commercial cities and 
sea ports. The work of comparison should 
he frequent and thorough. 





Questions for Teachers 

Am I systematic in arranging and executing 
my work? Do IL have everything definitely 

dlanned, and material ready for each recitation, 
ore no time betwean classes, thus securing dis 
patch in all ldo? 

Do I have a plan or scrap book of my own con- 
ception, containing notes, suggestions, reminders, 
exercises, and outlines that may be helpful to 
me ? 

Do I arouse the interest of the pupils? Is my 
manner bright and animated, so that the pupils 
cannot fail to catch something of my enthusiasm ? 

Am I doing better work this week than I did 
last? ‘This year than I did last year? 

Am I exacting each day as to the personal «p- 
pearance of my pupils, in order and neatness of 
their desks, books and the schoolroom ? 

Do I accept anything but the best of which the 
pupil is capable, either in oral or written work ? 

Am I careful of the position of the pupil both 
in standing and sitting ? 

Am [an earnest student of the deep, abiding, 
underlying principles of my profession ?— Princ- 
pal F. R. Houghan, Denver. 





Live in the active voice, intent, on what you 
can do rather than on what happens to you; in 
the indicative mood, concerned with facts as they 
are rather than as they might be; in the present 
tense, concentrated on the duty in hand, without 
regret for the past, or worry about the future; in 
the first person, criticising yourself rather than 
condemning others; in the singular number, 
seeking the approval of your own conscience rath- 
er than popularity with the many.—-W. D. Hyde. 
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A PUEBLO WOMAN 


Mian people who ought to know better 


still believe the story of the old-time? his- 

tories, that all Indians were a lazy, gamb- 
ling lot of folk; that the men never worked, but 
left all the drudgery for the women to do, This 
may have been true of the savage tribes whom the 
English settlers first met in the eastern part of 
our country, but quite the opposite is true of the 
Pueblo Indians, with whom we are tr ying to get 
hetter acquainted. They are a very industrious 
people, and earry on many oce upations. Indeed, 
few American villages could live in nearly as 
greal comfort if entirely cut off from the rest of 
the world as could these Indians. In their own 
village are made all the simple furnishings of 
their homes, which are themselves built by the 
labor of the families who live in them. So too, 
their food is raised on the little farms surround- 
ing their villages. The corn is ground on the 
stone metates by the women, and is cooked and 
served in the beautiful bowls and jars also made 
by the women. Among their own numbers are 
to be found silversmiths, weavers, tanners, shoe, 
or I should say, moccasin makers, and indeed, 
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Pueblo Industries 
By Jessie McMillan Stroup 


workmen of so many kinds, that if they were 
suddenly shut off from all trade with the rest of 
the world, and even with their Lidian neigh bors, 
they would go on with little or no change in their 
way of life. 

T hey have not learned these different businesses 
from the white man—in fact, they carry on some 
so much better than he dani, that he might learn 
much from them. They do things in their own 
way and it has been the same for hundreds of 
years. Should you like to go with me for a visit 
to one of their villages and see them busy as 
usual with these regular daily tasks? Very well, 
come right on. You will ‘find them very cour- 
teous and quite willing you should watch them. 

This warm, still August day will be a fine one 
for our visit for, if f am not mistaken, you wiil 
see a sight well worth your coming. As we drive 
into the village, what is that busy scene near the 

road? Why they are threshing wheat. If you 
come from the great farming states of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, you have often seen a threshing- 
machine and know at least something of bow the 
golden wheat is loosened from its husk and pre- 
pared for your food, but the sight befure us will 
not remind you of the great machine with its 
engine. and. its many parts. Instead, you may 
remember some parts of your Bible where thresh- 
‘ing-Hoors are referred to, and you will under: 
sti anid as never before Deuteronomy XXV: 4 
where the Isrealites are forbidden to muzzle the 
oxen that tread out the grain. For here in 
America, in the twentieth century, the grain is 
threshed the same way as in Palestine, hundreds 
of years before the first Christmas d: ay. 

The Indians raise enough wheat for their own 
use in their little irrigated fields. When it is 
ripe, they cut it by hand with asic kle, much as 
did our seit gr andfathers. Then it is piled in 
great stacks in the center of the threshing-Hoor, 
which is simply a piece of ground, that much use 
for this same purpose has beaten hard and 
smooth. Around this threshing-Hoor posts about 
as high as a man’s head are set at close distances 
a part. 

Now they are ready for real,work and much 
fun and noise as well. The boys have driven 
from pasture and corral every horse and pony to 
be found, and they are turned into this threshing- 
Hoor. To eat the > aM ain? By no means; to 
tramp out the wheat. A boy rides one of the 
horses, and carries a long whip. Round and 
round and round they run, turning and going 
back in the other direction when they are so dizzy 
they can go no longer. The boy kee “ps up a wild 
yelling and cracking of his whip, and around the 
outside stand other boys, men, women and chil- 
dren, whooping and waving sticks at the horses 
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to keep them going at full speed. And so they 
go, all the long hot day, till we wonder they do 
not all drop from sheer exhaustion. Late in the 
afternoon, it will be found the stack is all 
tramped down, the straw broken to bits, and the 
wheat mixed in with it in the dust. You wonder 
how it is ever to be separated and cleaned. 

The grain is swept together in the center of 
the foor and winnowed by tossing it in the air 
with a Hat wooden shovel. That is, they throw it 
up with this shovel over and = over again until 
the chaff and dirt, being lighter than the wheat 
is blown away by the wine, “You will hope they 
wash the grain before using it, for it will be hard 
for you to feel that it is very clean after being 
prepared in this way; and many of the more 
cleanly housekeepers do wash the wheat before it 
is ground between the two stones into u coarse 
meal-like Hour from which bread is made. 

This grinding is slow, hard work, and is done 
by the women and girls. The metate stone is a 
large flat stone, somewhat hollowed cut. — [Lt is 
placed in a wooden trough; the wheat is poured 


(Continucd on page 24) 
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(For the Yard or Playground) 

T IS always a great point to be remembered, 
that the magnetic and successful teacher is the 
one whose personal development is the most 

striking. The instructor whose elastic and genial 
spirit proves contagious, is the one whose yard 
games and gymnastic work wilP be hailed with 
delight by the children. If weak or irritable, 
we can awaken little or no enthusiasm among 
pupils, especially in their gymnastic games and 
calisthenics, It is the teacher who actively par- 
ticipates in the play or exercises whose glowing 
healthful nature dominates the children’s work 
and achieves the greatest success, 

Such a condition can be arrived at by a special 
training of the will, with cerrelated physical ex- 
ercises, The teacher who possesses these striking 
qualities will not only notice their benefit in 
physical training work, but also in buoyancy and 
elasticity when face to face with problems in 
the daily routine of school life. Health and 
good physical condition in a teacher are mag- 
netic qualities so infectious that by their means 
alone pupils attain greater interest and enthu- 
siasm in the teacher’s guidance, 'This 
fact is strikingly proved in every large 
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Physical Training—Gymnastic Games 
By Frederick Martin, B.S.* 


almost any number. The pupils line up in a circle 
facing the center and two deep, all but two, the boy 
to be tagged and the tagger. In the two-deep cir- 
cle each boy stands directly behind the boy in 
front of him, and sufficient room is left between 
the couples to allow the forward child to quickly 
dart behind the circle when necessary. ‘Three 
feet is sufficient. As in other tag, one boy, or 
the boy “*tagged,”? is “it.” There will always be 
one odd boy who the tagger must chase around 
the outside of the circle. This boy chased may 
save himself by jumping quickly behind some 
one of the couples before he is tagged. In such 
a case we will have three boys in a line all facing 
the center. This of course will not do, so the inner- 
most boy, that is the boy nearest the center of 
the circle, is in danger and may be tagged by the 
one who is “*it.”? Phe innermost boy saves him- 
self however, by darting out of the circle and 
running around it, away from the chaser. When 
tired, he too saves himself by jumping behind one 
of the couples, causing the first boy in that 
couple to flee. The great excitement in the game 
is to know just when you are safe, for any moment 
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the boy chased may hang behind your couple, 
and then if you are innermost, you have to run 
quickly or else be tagged. If not innermost and 
the boy in front of you has to run, then you now 
become first and are next in danger. 

Be sure all the couples form a ring, so as to 
make the running circular and even. The game 
is equally as interesting to girls as to boys. 


II. Dodge Ball 


Dodge Ball requires the use of a basket ball. 
If you have no basket ball, use a large associa- 
tion foot ball, or any light ball which cannot be 
thrown too swiftly. Half of the children form 
a large circle, at least fifty feet in diameter; 
the other half are huddled together in the center 
of the ring. The object of the game is to elim- 
inate all those in the center. The ball is thrown 
by those at the outside of the circle across the 
ring. If any one in the center is hit he or she 
must immediately leave and join the outside ring 
of throwers. 

This game causes no ena of amusement, as 
some very skilled dodgers will be developed, also 

some skilful throwers. If the ball is 
thrown speedily with one hand by a 





school, and I have personally demon- 
strated it while teaching. Moreover, 
the healthy and _ well conditioned 
teacher feels the drag and dull aches 
of the so-called *‘nerve-racking”’ pro- 
fession little or not at all. 

It is evident therefore that a splendid 
mental and bodily poise is imperative 
to best success. ‘This can only be at- 
tained as I have mentioned by a_ will 
control, developed systematically, and 
along rigid psychological laws. Nor 
is it a long and tedious task. I have 
personally directed such training for 
many of my correspondents who have 
been reading these articles, and strik- 
ing results have quickly followed. In 
a short time they created a new inter- 
est in their profession, and a_ better 
and healthier outlook on life. 

Gymnastic games when led by such 
a teacher prove of great value in the 
physical development of children, 
They should always possess these four 
qualities to answer the purpose for 
which they were created : 

1. Develop interest in 
training. 

2. Restful, i. e., not employ to any 
great degree the mental faculties of the 
child. 

5. Harmless, especially with the 
younger element who are so often 
easily injured for life by the more 
strenuous games. 

4. Physical development of the 
arms, legs, heart and lungs. = 

The games possessing such qualities 
and which I strongly recommend for 
children, from the lower primary grades 
up to the High School, are the follow- 
ing— 

I. Two-Deep Tag. 

II. Dodge Ball. 

III. Battledore. 

IV. Pass Ball. 


V. Prisoner’s Base. 


physical 


I. Two-Deep Tag 
Two-Deep Tag may be played by 


‘Winner of many medals as a college athlete and 
trainer; Physical Director of St. Michael’s Lyceum 
aud Athlete Instructor in the New York City Public 
Schools. Prof. Martin desires correspondence from 
all readers of Normal Instructor who have any dif- 
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laver on one side of the ring, and 
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returned instantly by another player 
on the opposite side, the last dodger 
will soon be caught. Be careful the 
ring does not keep closing in or getting 
smaller. This may be prevented by 
painting on the floor a large ring for 
the outer players. 
III. Battledore 
This game requires a basket ball— 
light medium ball, or any other similar 
object, and a “ten pin”? or Indian Club 
for each child. The children may then 
be selected by equal division for two 
opposing teams. The teams face each 
other in parallel lines at any reason- 
able distance apart, according to the 
age. The minimum should be about 
sixteen feet for small children, and 
the maximum fifty feet for the larger 
ones. Each player stands an Indian 
Club or ten pin on the ground. All 
the clubs of each team should be in a 
straight line, and at equal distances 
apart. The players may stand either 
over the club or close in front of them. 
The ball is now thrown from one side 
to the other as fast as it can be aimed. 
Should a player’s club be knocked 
down in any way, the owner retires 
from the game. The team with a 
player last up wins the game. This 
game is a great developer for the 
trunk, arms and eyesight. 
IV. Pass Ball 


In Pass Ball we find a_ basket ball 
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most efficient, but for lack of it many 
other substitutes may be found conven- 
ient for use. The main object of this 
game is to develop the body-tone, lungs 
and speed of the children. Any nun- 
ber of children of all ages may play to- 
gether. They should be evenly divided 
into teams of not more than ten each-— 
any number of teams competing. The 
aim of the game is to have each boy 
run a definite fixed distance with the 
ball and back again. The team finish- 
ing first wins the game. In the start 
the players of eagh group. line up one 
behind each other.” The ball is handed 
to the first boy on the field and _ he 

sses it over his head to the boy be- 








feulties in school routine work; or who are anxious 
to procure for themselves immediate developments 
in health, physique, and maguetism. Address 346 
W. s6th St., N. Y. City. 





’ Pass Ball Overhead ind him. Each. ene does the sane. 
Prisoner's Base—Finding the Prisoners The Proper Way to Throw the Ball 
Battledore Two Decp Tag— Escaping a Touch by Jumping to Safety (Continued on page 17) 
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Topics in United States History—The Colonial Period 


Outline Course for Five Months’ Study 


The Discovery of America. 
Trade between Europe and Asia. 
The Great Discoverers. 
The Age of Exploration. 
Spanish Explorers. 
French Explorers. 
_English Explorers. 
The Colonization of North America. 
The Land and its People. 
* The English Colonies. 
The French Colonies. 
Inte-colonial Wars. 
Life in the Colonies before the Revolution. 
A WORD OF EXPLANATION 
‘*Thoronghness in history is a relative term. Kven 
the knowledge of Winsor and VonHolst and Hart and 
Adams and Fiske and Rhodes is oniy partial. ’’ 
‘*A Text-book is only one man’s point of view."’ 
These sentences and others like unto them, have 
heen constantly before me throughout the preparation 
of this outline for history topics. It is obvious that we 
can not teach every fact and detail of any period. It 
is just as evident that our teaching power is shown in 
what we reject and what we make use of in the ma- 
terial at hand. The topics here presented have sur- 
vived a rigid process of elimination after thorough and 
patient examination of the leading authorities on 
inethods of teaching history and of the best text 
hooks on the subject. Professor Fiske is my authority 
for facts, dates, and the spelling of proper names. My 
aim in the present outline has been to provide a defin- 
ite, teachable plan that shall omit none of the essen- 
tials in the period under consideration, while moving 
along the line of least resistance. I have attempted 
to follow only one thread at a time, and to present 
each in concrete form at the point where it can vield 
its full educative value. Repetition has been avoided 
except when details are of vital importance. Constant 
reference 1s made to the geography of the places 
studied, and the dependence of New World history 
upon that of the Old World is emphasized. 


The Discovery of America 
I, TRADE BETWEEN EuROPE AND ASIA 
Map work: The world before the discovery of 

America; Europe, Southwestern Asia, Northern 

Africa; British Isles, Iceland, the **Middle Sea”’ 

(Mediterranean. ) 

1. Routes of Commerce. 

(a) Venice: the Mediterranean to Alex- 
andria; Red Sea, Indian Ocean, to 
India. 

(b) Genoa: by the Mediterranean to Con- 
stantinople; Black Sea, caravan to 
Persian Gulf, to India. 

2. Articles of Commerce. 

(a) Europe to Asia: wood, pitch, metals. 

(b) Asia to Europe: silk and cotton cloths; 
spices, sugar, gums, dye-woods; ivory, 
pearls, precious stones; bronzes. 
(Compare with export lists of the 

resent .time. ) 
3. Why An All-Sea Routé Was Needed :— 

(a) The Turks: their wars with Christian 
nations; capture of Constantinople 

- (1453); effect upon old routes. 

1453 (b) Portugal: desire to compete with 
Italy; Prince Henry the Peitapher: 
Portuguese sailors; compass,astrolabe. 

4, Plans fur Finding Sea-Route to India. 

(a) Bysailing around Africa: Portuguese 
discoveries; Cape of Good Hope (Di- 
az, 1487.) ‘ 

(b) By sailing west: Columbus; 
graphical knowledge in fifteenth cen- 
tury. 


Il. Tue Grear Discoverers 


Map work: Outline map of the world; the 
lobe; locate regions discovered in heavier out- 
Ine; trace routes. . 

1. Columbus. > 
(a) His plans; appeals to Genoa, Portu- 
gal, Spain. (Why to each? What 
nations would be appealed to now ?) 


1492 


geo- . 


By Ruby Addison Henrv 


Queen Isabella; the ships (size, appear- 
ance, names); the sailors. 

(b) The first voyage: route (Palos, the 
Canaries); the Trade Winds; inci- 
dents. (3230 miles from Spain; 33 
days from the Canaries. ) 

1492, (c) Land! San Salvador (the Bahamas), 

Oct, 12. Cuba, Haiti, What Columbus thought 

he had found; the names he gave. 

(d) Later voyages: Trinidad, the Orinoco; 
failure to find products of Asia neg- 
lect of Columbus; his disappointment 
and death. 

2, The Cabots. 

(a) Voyage (for England), to find north- 
west passage. (Why?); Labrador, 
Newfoundland, Cape Cod. 

(b) Results: The northern land a new 
continent; Englands claim to it; 
climate discouraged further explor- 
ation. 

3. Americus Vespucius. 

(a) Voyage (for Portugal): Cape St. 
Roque, Plata River, South Georgia 
Islands. (The Line of Demarcation. ) 

(b) Results: It secured Brazil for Portu- 

The in- gal; proved the southern region a new 


1497 


1501 


vention — continent; suggested the name ** Aimer- 
of print- —ica,”’ which was first applied to Brazil 
ing. ( Waldescemuller. ) 


74. Vasco da Gama. 

(a) Voyage (for Portugal) around Africa: 

1497-99 Lisbon, Good Hope, Indian Ocean, 
Calcutta, Products of Asia. 

(b) Results: Products of Asia brought 
by sea; Portuguese monopoly of Afri- 
can route; renewed efforts by other 
nations to find western route. 

5. Magellan. 
(a) Voyage (for Spain) to find western 
1519-21 passage: coast of South America, 
Straits of Magellan, the Pacific (named 
by Magellan), Philippine Islands; 
death of Magellan. Return of one 
ship (Victoria) to Spain by African 

route, 

(b) What the voyage proved: the real 
shape of the earth; its size; there was 
no short southwest passage to India. 

SUMMARY OF DISCOVERIES 
Land west of Europe, by Columbus, 1492-93. 
North America a continent, by Johu Cabot, 
1497-98, 
Sea-route to India by Good Hope, by Vasco da 
Gama, 1497-99. 


South America, a continent, by Vespucius, 


1501-02, 


A way around the world, by Magellan, 1519-22 


The Age of Exploration 
Map work: Quiline map of North America ; 
explorations of different nations. 
I, Spanisu Expiorers. 
1. Ponce de Leon (1513): Florida; the °* Foun- 
tain of Youth;’’ romantic beliefs of the age. 
2. Cortez (1519): the conquest of Mexico; 
the half-civilized Indians; gold. 
3. De Soto (1539-42): search for anothei 
**Mexico;’? Cuba, Tampa Bay, the Gulf 
States, discovery of the Mississippi 
(1541); treatment of the natives; his 
death and burial; the survivors. 
4. Menendez: St. Augustine, why it was 
1565 founded; rivalry of France and Spain. 
II. Frencu Expiorers 
1. Brittany Fishermen, (15007): the Banks 
1500 of Newfoundland; first. profitable indus- 
try in North America. (Contrast with the 
Spaniards’ wasted efforts. ) ' 
2. Verrazano (1524): Cape Fear to Cape 
Cod; New York and Newport harbors; 


l. ) 

2, Mexico | 

3. Mississippi River— De Soto, 1539- | Spain 
| 


— 


5. Cartier (1554-5): exploration of 


his description of the Atlantic coast; 
Francis I. 

the St. 
Lawrence region; Montreal; friendly re 
lations with the natives. 

Ribault: Fort Caroline on the St. John’s 
(Florida), 1564; French Protestants; 
massacre by Menendez. 


II. Enoutsnu Exreiorers. 


- Drake( 1577-80), voyage around the world. 

(a) Buccaneers: Plundering voyages to 
the “'Spanish Main.” 

(b) Voyage around the world: England to 
Brazil, Straits of Magellan, capture of 
Spanish treasure at Santiago (why), 
Panama, winter on California coast 
(1579); across the Pacific, return to 
England by Cape of Good Hope. . 


2. Gilbert, Sir Humphrey : mye to plant 


an English colony; (1585), Newfound- 
land; his death at sea. 
3. Raleigh, Sir Walter. 
(a) Exploring voyage, 1584: “Virginia” 
(Maine to Georgia) ; Queen Elizabeth. 
(b) Roanoke: the two colonies, (1585-87) ; 
fate of each; (Virginia Dare.) 
(¢) Tobacco and the Potato: introduc- 
tion into England; importance of 
both today. 


t. The Armada. 
1588 (a) Contest between Spain and England ; 


the fight in the English Channel; 
English seamen; **The Mistress of the 
Seas.’ 

(b) Effects of the battle on both nations; 
on the settlement of America. 


SUMMARY OF EXPLORATIONS 
Ponce de Leon, 1513 


Cortez, 1519 


‘ , 
i lorida 


42 


4, St Augustine—Menendez, 1565 
1. Newfoundland—French Fk isher- 
men, 1500 (7) 


Y” 


~~ 


4, 


A. Physical Geography of 
States. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
3. St. Lawrence region — Cartier, | 
| 
| 


Eastern Coast of United States 
—Verrazano, 1524 ' 
France 
1534-5 

Fort Caroline— Ribault, 


1562, 


64 


. California Coast- 
2, Newfoundland 
Virginia - 


) 


~ 


Drake, 1579 | 
Gilbert, 1585 | 
- Raleigh’s Explorers. | y, 

{ 1, 
1584 ‘ f England 
Roanoke — Raleigh's Colonists, 
1585-87 


The Age of Colonization 


Il. Tue New Worup anv ms. Peorie 


Eastern United 

. The Atlantic Coast. 

(a) North of the Hudson: deep, sheltered 
bays; narrow, rugged coast plain; 
short, swift rivers; waterfalls. 

(b) South of the Hudson: low, sandy 
coast; fertile tidewater region: long, 
navigable rivers. 

- The Appalachian Mountains. 

Natural barrier from north to south, 

broken only by Hudson-Mohawk basin; 

limited English to the seaboard for near- 
ly two centuries, 
The Hudson-Mohawk Basin. 

Only easy approach to the natural re- 

sources of the interior; military and com- 

mercial importance of its position. Con- 
nections (by portages) with the St. Law- 
rence, Great Lakes, Delaware, Susque- 
hanna, Allegheny. 

. The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River. 








Communication inland; portages—Niag- 
ara, Sault St. Marie. 
5. The Mississippi River. 

(a) Position; chief tributaries (their 
sources); outlet to Gulf of Mexico; 
delta. 

(b) Connections with the St. Lawrence sys- 
tem. 

(1) Fox, Wisconsin; (2) Wabash, 
Maumee; (3) Chicago, Des Plaines. 
6. Location of Cities. 

(a) Head of navigation: Albany, Rich- 
mond, ‘Trenton, Raleigh. 

(b) Break in navigation: Niagara, St. 
Mary’s (Mich. ) 

(c) Harbors: Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, Norfolk. 

B. The Indians. 
I, Races east of the Mississippi. 
1. Algonquin (least advanced of barbarous 
tribes. ) 

(a) Location: Hudson Bay to St. Law- 
rence; Mississippi, Ohio, and Dela- 
ware basins. 

(b) Tribes: Powhatans of Virginia; Pe- 
quots and Narragansetts of New Eng- 
land; Shawnees of Ohio Valley. 

2. Iroquois (most advanced of barbarous 
tribes. ) 

(a) Location: Lakes Huron and Erie 
(south, St. Lawrence to Chesapeake, 
Mohawk-Hudson basin, the Tennes- 
see Valley. Importance of their posi- 
tion. ) 

(b) Organization: the ** Fives Nations”’ of 


New York, Cherokees, Tuscaroras; 


communal life; conquests of other 
tribes. 
3. Maskoki. 


Tennessee River to Gulf of Mexico, At: ° 


lantic Ocean to Mississippi River. 

HI. Indian Life. 

1. Industries: hunting, fishing, farming, 
methods and skill in each. 

2, Products: moccasin, snow-shoe, — birech- 
bark canoe; pottery, basket-work, e1m- 
broidery, picture writing. 

3. Warfare and Government: small clans 
constantly at war; chief's, medicine men; 
methods of war—ambush, scalping, tor- 
ture; implements of war. 

4. Character: bravery ; treachery ; endur 
ance; hospitality; belief in good and 
evil spirits. 

II. Tue Encuisu Covontrs. 

A. Virginia. 

Map work: Chesapeake Bay, Point Comfort; 
Roanoke, James, York, and Potomac rivers; 
Norfolk, Williamsburg, Jamestown, Richmond. 

I. Jamestown. 

1. Settlement. 

(a) Why an English colony was wanted: 
1607 rivalry with Spain, adventure, gold, 
trade. 
(b) Newport’s fleet: Discovery; God- 
s an Susan Coustant. 
(c) The colonists: number, character, why 
they came. 


(d) Location: the names they gave. (Stu- ' 


dy conditions carefully. ) 
2. Difticulties (due to the people, the place, 
the natives. ) 
(a) Food, shelter, water; sickness. 
(b) The Indians (which tribe. ) 
3. Captain Smith, 
(a) Necessity of hard work; how Smith 
secured order and trained the men; his 
ability as a leader. 


(b) His relations with the Indians: Pow-. 
hatan; obtaining supplies of corn;. : 


his skill in dealing witha strange race. 


(c) The “Starving Time: its causes; 


Lord Delaware. 
II. Developn:cnt of the Colony. 
1. Industrial Life. 
(a) The London Company; its plan of 
work; why the plan failed. 


“e- 
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(b) Agriculture: a few acres given to each 

1612 man; end of the goid-seeking; what 

they tried to produce. 

(c) Tobacco: demand for it in England 
(stories of Raleigh’s use of it); profits 
in raising it; emigration of good 
farmers (why ?); neglect of food crops. 

(d) Laborers: mdentured servants; crim 
inals; negro slaves (1619. ) 

2. Political Life. 

(a) Self-government: what it meant to the 
colonists, as Englishmen; Governor 
Yeardley; the first assembly—how it, 

1619 was elected; laws passed; form of re- 

- ligion permitted. 

(b) Virginia a royal province: relations of 
the colony to the London Company ; 
James 1; the charter annulled. hat 
was the most important change this 
made ? 

(c) Grievances: royal governors, Berke- 
ley; Bacon’s Rebellion. 

5. Social Life. 

(a) Importation of wives (1619.) 

(b) The Cavaliers: who they were; why 
they came to Virginia. (Cromwell 
and’Charles I. Treat the subject sim- 
ly.) 

(c) Plantation life: necessary to cultiva- 
tion of tobacco; occupation of water 
fronts; rivers used for commerce and 
travel; isolation; education of chil- 

_ dren in the home. 
B. New England. 
Map work: coast of New England; bays— 


1624, 


‘Massachusetts, Cape Cod, Plymouth, Narragan- 
sett; surface—contrast with tidewater Virginia:. 


rivers—the Connecticut; towns—Plymouth, Bos- 

ton, Salem, Cambridge, Providence, Hartford, 

New Haven. , 

I. Plymouth Colony. 
- 1. The Pilgrims: homes in England, in Hol- 

1620... land; voyage to America (the May- 

‘flower. ) 
2. Settlement: hardships; industry; charac- 
ter of colonists; Bradford, Standish. 

II. Massachusetts Bay. : 

1. The Puritan migration: number (20,000 
in 12 years); character; settlements; Bos- 
ton (1680. ) 

2. Industries (natural result of geographic 
conditions:) farming (maize and food 
crops only.) fishing, lumbering, ship-build- 
ing, commerce. 

5. Government. 

(x) The Charter: who could vote; the 

1628-40 town-meeting and General Court; 
union of church and state; authority 
of ministers. 

(b) Education (a government institution) ; 
common schools; Harvard University 
1638); Eliot’s work among the Indi- 
ans. 

(c) Religious persecution (logical outcome 
of political policy): why the Puritans 
came to America; Roger Williams; 
his views on religion and government ; 
contrast Williams and the Puritans, 
Puritans and Charles I; Providence, 
Rhode Island (1636. ) 

III. Connecticut. 

1. Settlements on the Connecticut: emi- 
1634- grants from Massachusetts (why ?); Hart- 
36 ford, Wethersfield, Windsor. 

2, Government. 

(a) Constitution: **‘Fundamental Orders 


of Connecticut; its democratic spirit . 


1639 (influence of Hooker); compare with 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
(b) The Charter: its liberal terms; 
1662 Charles II and John Winthrop, Jr. ; 
tA story of the “‘Charter. Oak.”’ 
_ IV. United Colonies of .New England. 
-. 1. Relations to the Indians: Pequot War; 
1643 Roger Williams and the Narragansetts. 
2. Necessity for organized defence: the 
union; King Philip’s War (1675-78)... 
(Contrast Virginia and New England. Charac- 
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- ter of the people, motives, natural resources of 


each region, difficulties, industries, government. 
Cavalier and Puritan; plantation and town life; 
education and religion. ) 

C. New York. 

Map work: Hudson-Mohawk basin; lakes— 
Champlain, George; New York harbor; Manhat- 
tan Island, Long Island; New York City, Al- 
bany. 

I. The Dutch on the Hudson. A 

1. Hudson: search for northwest passage 
1609 (Cabot’s plan); the voyage of the Half- 
Moon; Hudson River. 
2. The fur-trade (result of Hudson’s ex- 
plorations); Adrian Block. 
II. New Netherlands (1613 ) 


1. Dutch West India Company (purposes, 
plans): purchase of Manhattan Island 
(from whom, why, price ?); contrast with 
London Company in motives and meth- 
ods. 

2. New Amsterdam: importance of its loca- 
tion; causes of its rapid growth; nation- 
alities; Fort Orange (Albany); success 
of Dutch traders. 

III. Management. 

1. The Patroon system: Dutch idea of col 
onizing; obligations of patroon and tru- 
ant; why it was necessary to encourage 
agriculture. 

2. Dutch Governors: Stuyvesant (1647); 
dealings with Indians and other colonies; 
despotic rule; discontent of colonists. 

IV. The Surrender to the English. 

1. Why England wanted New Netherlands. 
(a) It had a monopoly of the fur-trade. 

Why? 
(b) It lay between two English colonies. 
(c) It uccupied the strongest military posi- 
tion on the continent. 
2. England’s claim to the regiun (Cabot, 
1497.) 

3. How England enforced her claim: the 
English fleet; the surrender. 

4. New York: significance of the name; ex- 
tent; how the Duke disposed of it. 

D. Pennsylvania. 

Map work: Delaware Bay; Schuylkill and 
Delaware rivers; Philadelphia, Germantown, 
Trenton, Burlington, New Castle. 

I. The Quakers: in England, in New England; 
settlement in New Jersey. 

II. William Penn. tty 

1. Character; position; his connection with 
New Jersey settlement. 

2. Plans for a Quaker colony; grant of 

1681 Pennsylvania (1681) purchase of Del- 
aware; inducements offered to emigrants. 

IIT. Settlement. : 

1. Delaware colonists; Penn at New Castle. 

2. Treaty at Shackamaxon (1682); the 
Quakers and the Indians. 

3. Philadelphia: importance of its position; 

1683 its rapid growth—compare with Boston 
and New York; nationalities; (*‘the good 
and oppressed of every nation.’’) 

IV. Government. 

1. Proprietary: Penn's powers, 

2. The **Great Law:” citizenship; tolera- 
tion; representative government; punish- 
ment; education. Contrast with other 
colonies. Compare Penn’s idea of gov- 
ernment with Roger Williams’. 


COMPARISON OF ENGLISH COLONIES 


Boundaries: original grants—‘*Sea to Sea;” 
natural boundaries to settlement. 

People: race elements; causes of emigration ; 
distribution of population (plantations, farms, 
manors, towns. ) 

Dominant idea in establishment of each: tra- 
dition; political and religious reform; trade; 
philanthropy ; toleration. 

First settlement in each: place, time, natural 
environment; circumstances. af ual z 

Leading personages: compare them in charac- 
ter, purpose, ability. 


(Continucd on page 24) 
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~ A Lesson on Soiders 


that can be done in the nature course is the 

study of common spiders. This intelli- 

gent little animal is one of the most cruel, sav- 
age and blood-thirsty animals in existence. 

We call the spider an animal instead of an 


Or OF the most interesting lines of work 





The two feelers in front of legs. The 4 pairs of legs attached to the head. 
The third pair is the shortest. Legs are hair covered. 


insect. Why? An insect has three parts to its 
body—the head, thorax, abdomen. he spider 
has two—-the head and abdomen. An insect has 
six legs, a spider eight. An insect goes through 
three stages before reaching maturity. From the 
egg hatches out a little grub or worm which we 
call lanva. The second stage is known as the 
pupa. The insect is partly developed in this 
stage. The last stage is the adult stage, the in- 
sect now being fully grown. The spider comes 
out of the egg, a spider. 


The Head 


If you look carefully at a spider’s head, you 
will see in the upper part or forehead eight eyes, 
arranged in pairs. Below the forchead are two 
strong jaws or mandibles each armed with a sharp 
claw having a small open- 
ing near its point. When 
the spider Bites, poison 
froma giand in the head 
flows through this opening. 
This poison kills gr be- 
numbs small insects but it 
has no more effect on a per- 
son than a mosquito bite. 
Iam referring now to the 
bite of the common spider. 
r cat ot th Of course, the bite of the 
our pairs of eyes ; - tarantula or the scorpion is 
whl eaipheca —— far more washes Spid-° 

ers rarely bite except in self- 
defense. Naturalists claim that most of the bites 
charged to.them are the work of other insects. 
When the jaws are not in-use the claw or poison 
fang is rolled back out of sight. The jaws work 
sideways, 

Just back of the mandibles and in front of the 
legs are what appear to be two short legs. ‘These 
are the feelers and are used by the spider in 
handling her prey. 





A SPIDER'S FACE 


Showing arrangement ot the 


The Legs 


The spider has eight legs and they are attached 
to the head. The third pair from the front is 
usually shortest. Each leg has seven joints or 

sections and is 

armed with a 

claw. These 

claws are very 
useful to ethe 
spider. With 
- them she is 
able to hang 





Each leg is armed with a sharp claw 
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By Harriet L. Butler 


onto the web. She uses them in arranging her 
web and her hind legs are most useful when she 
spins. : 
The Abdomen 

The abdomen is the large part of the spider’s 
body. On the under side you can see two small 
openings through which the spider breathes. 
These slits connect with the lungs, a single pair 
of cells. ‘The abdomen also contains the gland 
that secretes the fluid from which the web is made. 

At the back end of the abdomen are the spin- 
nerets, little wart-like protuberances which are 
folded under when not in use. ‘There are usually 
three pairs of these spinnerets. They are little 
tubes connecting with the gland in the abdomen 
containing the web-fluid. Over the end of each 
of these tubes is a sieve-like arrangement contain- 
ing from one hundred fifty to two hundred holes. 

The silk as it comes out is in many strands or 
threads. The spider draws it out with its hind 
legs and can unite the single threads into one or 
many strands, according to the use that is to be 
made of it. This silk as it comes out is a sticky 
liquid but soon hardens on exposure to the air. 

The bodies and legs of spiders are covered with 
hair, so short on some varieties that it is not 
visible; long enough on others to be plainly seen. 


Food 


The spider lives upon the juices of flies, moths, 
wasps, bees, caterpillars, etc. How is the food 
secured? The manner of obtaining it gives rise 
to the two great classes of spiders, the hunting 
spiders and the web-builders. 


Classes 


Ihe hunting spiders are those that run on the 
ground, fences, etc., and those on flowers and 
dlants. They seize their prey and devour it 
immediately. 

The web builders include all spiders that spin 
webs in which to catch their prey. In this article 
we shall refer only to the most common of the 
web-builders. 


Orb-Weavers 


The most common of the web-builders are the 
orb-weavers, the spiders that spin the regular 
geometrical webs. Most of the spiders in our 
gardens, in our houses, and on our verandas 
belong to this class. 


The Web 
Watch a spider spin a web. A_ single line is 
thrown out. The silk being soft, glues itself to 
whatever it happens to strike and it is so light 
that the air currents are bound to carry it against 












































THE CEOMETRICAL WEB OF THE ORB WEAVER 








something. The spider continues to spin until 
the line has attached itself to something. ‘Then 
she proceeds to strengthen it. Now she goes ou! 
to the spot where she wishes to have the center of 
the web and she proceeds to throw out lines in 
other directions, securely fastening each with th» 
claws on her hind legs. She is very careful to 
have this framework taut and inelastic so that 
she will feel the vibration when any insect gets 
into the web. 

After finishing the frame work the cross lines 
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A Strand of the Cross Web, Showing the Bead-like Masses of Silk 


are putin. ‘Touch the different lines of the orb- 
weaver’s web. The cross lines are sticky. The 
others are not. If you look at the cross lines 
through a powerful glass, you will see that they 
are vee with little beads of silk. ‘These little 
beads do not harden quickly and so serve>as a 
trap. 

‘The spider usually hides near one corner of the 


- web, keeping hoid of one of the tight lines of 


the framework. An insect alights. It struggles 
to get loose and Mrs. Spider, feeling the vibra- 
tions, rushes out. If hungry, she sucks the blood 
of the insect at once. If not she weaves a web 
around it to prevent its struggling and tearing 
her wek. ‘Then she leaves the prisoner until she 
is hungry. 
Use 

However, the spider is useful to man because 
she devours so many insects every day. She aids 
greatly in keeping down the number. 





Physical Training 


(Continued from page 14) 


The last boy grabs the ball, runs to some fixed 
place on the opposite side of the yard, and returns 
to his group handing the ball to the first boy in 
line. He then jumps in front of the file or be- 
comes now the first slayit to hand the ball. By 
this time the ball will have reached the last boy 
in the file, who in turn runs, and on returning 
becomes first. All the players thus run in turn. 
The team whose last player returns from his run 
first is declared the winner. ‘This game may be 
played both by boys and girls who will take a 
great interest in it. 


V. Prisoner’s Base 

This game is well know to the average Ameri- 
can boy, and was designed chiefly for boys, al- 
though girls may play it. An even number of 
players are placed in two teams and line of 
opposite sides of the yard. The object is for a 
layer on one side to tag a player on the opposite 
side, and make him prisoner. ‘The one having 
left his base or wall last has the preference and 
can fake a player on the other side prisoner who 
left his base previously. 

‘The prisoners are lined up hand to hand ex- 
tending out from their captors’ base. 

If this line of prisoners be touched by a free 
man from the opposite side befgre he is caught, 
that is, tagged by the captors, they all go free 
and are allowed to return to their own base with- 
out being tagged. 

This is apt to be a very long game, and should 
be set to a time limit. 

The side having the most prisoners wins, or if 
one side captures all the other side prisoners, the 
game is theirs. 





A poorly ventilated schoolroom costs much in 
discipline, application and results. Teacher and 
pupils both are its victims. 
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Plan for Teaching Addition 
By Rosalyn C. Lyon 


To start out teaching addition have on the 
desk «a quantity of drawing paper and « black 
erayon. 

Begin with one plus one or any other simple 
combination; have children get answer. Now 
taking up a sheet of the drawing paper and the 
black crayon make the card, -| - in front of the 
class. Hold up card; children give answer in 
concert and individually. Proceed in this way, 
adding a few combinations each day. 

After a start has been made, sort the cards into 
two piles, one containing the easy ones, as +t 
| : : etc. ; (these being more easily grasped by 
the child) the other, containing the harder ones. 

Atter two or three weeks, make a new pile of 
cards—-this pile containing the combinations 
using 9 Now is the time to help the child. 


Kirst make card -+ : Vell children that when 
adding any number with 9, to think one less than 
the number to be added to nine and add teen to 
it. Do not at first take such numbers as 94 5, 
hecause two teen or twelve is not easily seen, 
while ta is, because seven less one is six, add 
leen equals sixteen. Make all the cards contain. 
ing nine in one day, With constant reference to 
the rule, run around the class several times with 
curds. Keep these cards in a separate pile. 

‘The daily program for number now. is, first, 
once around with easy pile; second, several times 
around with harder pile, several times around 
with nine pile. Do all of this with enthusiasm, 
let no one lag. 

After the nine pile has become perfectly 


familiar, make card 4 and hold upside by side 


with -| 4 Have children give rule for adding 
nines next give answer to 10 | 7. Now let them 
from the answer and the card make their own 
rule for adding ten and any number, the rule 
being, think the same as the number to be added 
to ten and add teen to it. Keep these in a sep- 
arate pile. 

And now, as a last thing each day, drill on ten 
pile. Refer constantly to rules for 9 and 10. 

When the nine and ten piles are a second 
nature to child, some day in the face of class mix 
the two piles. Proceed with drill. 

Be sure the nine and ten piles are fully grasped 
and can be) done without an effort, then in the 
same way as ten develop the rule for adding 
eleven. Think one more and add teen. 

Rach day after combination drill proceed like 
this :-- 

‘Veacher—In- adding any number with nine 
what do you think ? 

Child —-One less. 

‘Teacher——Ten ? 

Child —‘The same, 

‘Leacher. Eleven ? 

Child — One more, 

After the eleven pile is finished mix with 9 and 
10 piles. Very rapid drill. 

Now there are three piles.,--the easy, the hard, 
and the mechanical. Have the hard combina- 
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tions each day and as one is grasped by all, day 
after day, put it in the easy pile. ‘lhe mechan- 
ical and easy piles may be used only every second 
or third day. 

Now an opportunity is given for a new set of 
cards, these cards containing the combinations the 
sum of which is nine together with another num- 

6 8 
2 3 Sort out the like card in nine 
ner, AS -++-7 +6 
pack, show the relation, that is all that is neces- 
sary, the idea is at once grasped. — In a like 
manner make the cards containing the combina- 
tions the sum of which is ten and eleven. ‘This 
can be done ina few days. Keep in_ separate 
piles until ease in handling them is reached, 

Now practically the hard part of addition is 
over without a struggle and the way is paved for 
excellent board work. 

From now on the daily program should be, 
first, rapid review; second, rapid addition of 
columns on blackboard, 


6 
To introduce board work put on board 16; side 


12 
_ 26 : 
hy side with this put +6, Call attention to the 
32 
fact that 6 | 6 makes a 2 wherever the combina- 
RS 


tion is found. In like manner use +7, +7. 


After this, every second day when the children 
are giving the combinations, have them give two 
answers like 64-612, 1%. 7+8=-15, a 5, ete. 
Get this second answer by having the children 
give the right hand figure of the first answer. 
Now any child is able to move with freedom 
and rapidity up any column of figures. — For 
example, 
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The child readily sees 9 +7 because of his rule 
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for 9, if the child hesitates at 28-+'7 ask him 
$-+-7--what? Answer, 15. A what? Answer, 
a5. Then 28+-7--what? Answer, 35. 

This is all, the work is over and review is all 
that is necessary, ‘This can all be accomplished 
in twenty weeks. 

If this plan is followed exactly it will not con- 
fuse the child but make him a quick, accurate 
thinker, able to handle any exainole in addition. 


How to Use Arithmetic 
By C. H. 


It was the beginning of a new term, the teacher 


had passed on with her class. She wanted to 
know whether her arithmetic teaching of the 
previous year had been practical, and so_ she 
asked: ** During this summer vacation how many 
of you have found a use for the arithmetic we 
had last year? and how many have found use for 
something you did not know and could not work 
out??? ‘Then followed a series of lessons in 
which the boys and girls one after another told 
their experiences. 

One of the most interesting, was that of the 
hoy who had helped a man draw corn. When 
they had finished the man said: “*L wonder how 
much corn I have.’? ‘Vi measure the crib and 
find out,’’ the boy volunteered, and so he did, 
and much to the man’s surprise, gave the number 
of bushels almost exactly as he himself had 
reckoned it by keeping track of the loads, — An- 
other boy was digging ditch with the railroad 
company. ‘They wanted to know how much dirt 
they were removing from the ditch, but that he 
could not tell. ee 

Aside from giving the teacher the knowledge 
she sought, the lessons were valuable as reviews 
and the problems that could not be solved fur- 
nished incentives for hard work for the coming 
term. 


Spelling Device for Primary Room 
By H. G. B. 


March and April are the months when the 
pussy willows come out. Every child loves them, 
so take advantage of their fondness for them and 
let the “‘pussies’’? help the children in their 
lessons. 

Draw on the blackboard a ** pussy willow’? for 
every child who has a_ perfect spelling lesson. 
Fach day add a ‘‘pussy’’ (for perfect lessons 
only), letting the branches grow from the top 
downward, as this is more decorative than to have 
thenr grow up, according to Mother Nature's 
plan. 

If the **pussy’’ is too small to write the whole 
name in, put only the initials. 

The children will try quite hard to have « lot 
of **pussies’’ on their branch. 

When the lesson is not perfect, draw the spray 
and let the empty notch on the twig show how it 
misses the pussy. And tell the child to try 


harder next time so the twig will not be lonely | 


for the **pussy”’’ that should be there. 

®Can you imagine a‘child not caring whether 
his branch had any **pussies” on it or not, when 
that of his companions was filling up and grow- 
ing larger each day ? 
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Opening Exercises.and Pictures -. 
By Harriet G. Brown 

We tacked dull olive green cartridge paper 
across the unused spaces between our windows. 
This.gave. us two neat, attractive backgrounds 
for pictures, ‘The pictures are changed every 
week, ' 

One space, the smaller one, belongs to the 
teacher. Each Friday night she takes down the 
rites or pictures belonging to her. Each 
Monday morning finds at least one new picture 
in her “*art department,’’ as she laughingly calls 
her space. 

The pupils watch eagerly. for the new pictures, 
wondering if they will recognize them. After 
the Opening exercises, which consist of singing 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer, there is a little 
rustle of expectation, and then all listen quietly 
while the teacher tells the story of the picture and 
sometimes a wee bit of the artist’s life and work. 

Sometimes on the first day she says nothing 
about the picture, but tells only such bits of the 
artist’s lite 
with the story of. the picture, which she saves for 
the next day. 


At Christmas time the space was filled with‘ 


Madonnas, Another week Millet’s ‘* Feeding 
her Birds.”? **The Angelus’’ and **The Sower”’ 
held their interest. Sometimes there is only one 
eg: for the week. Some of the favorites have 
een, “The Little Princes in the Tower,’* ‘‘The 
Last _Token,’’ **The Lion’s Bride,’’ ‘* Pharaoh’s 
Horses,’’ **Nydia’’ (the story of the ‘*Last Days 
of —— : 


The last week of each term all the pictures are 


e as will put the pupils in sympathy: 
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slipped into paper mats which conceal the name 


of the picture and of the artist. ‘They are not 
arranged in any order. Each pupil hands in at 
night a list of the pictures, the names of the 
artists and what he can tell about the life of the 
artists and the meaning of the pictures. ‘These 
papers count as language work. At the end of 
the week the names of the ones who have remem- 
bered the most about the pictures are written in 
ink with a gilt star after the best ones. This list 
is hung in the same space that the pictures have 
been. 

The second and larger space for pictures belongs 
to the pupils, ‘hey may choose the pictures and 
bring them to the teacher for her approval. On 
the blackboard of the schoolroom is a list of 
noted péople whose birthdays come during the 
month. The teacher assigns some of the best 
known names to the different pupils. ‘They write 
a short story about the person assigned them. 
After it has been. corrected by the teacher, the 
pupil reads it at the close of the opening ex-, 
ercises. Only one story being read eachday 


After the reading of the story the pupil pins -on’ 


the cartridge paper the picture of his hero, poet 
or artist. These are kept up for one week only, 
and are also used as a memory test and topics 
for language work later. © It will be seen what a 
great variety of information will be gained in 
even a month of this work. 


SUGGESTED NAMES FOR MARCH AND 
APRIL 


Marcu 
Michel Angelo, March 6, 1475. 





MARCH PAPER CUTTINCS 


Wess 3 Vile aveland. 






Philip H. Sheridan, March 6, 1831. 
Elizabeth B. Browning, March 6, 1806. 
Americus Vespucius, March 9, 1451. 
Andrew Jackson, March 15, 1767. 
James Madison, March 16, 1751. 
David Livingstone, March 19, 1813. 
Sir Anthony Van Dyke, March 22, 1599. 
Rosa Bonheur, March 22, 1822. 
Raphael, March 27, 1483. 

(Some authorities give this as April 6.) 
Joseph Haydn, March 31, 1732. 


APRIL 


Thomas Jefferson, April 2, 1743. 
Hans Christian Andersen, April 2, 1805. 
Washington Irving, April 3, 17835. 
Edward Everett Hale, April 3, 1822. 
William Wordsworth, April 7, 1770. 
Gen. Lew Wallace, April 10, 1827. 
Henry Clay, April 12, 1777. 
Friedrich Froebel, April 21, 1782. 
William Shakespeare, April 23, 1564, 
Stephen A. Douglas, April 23, 1815. 
Oliver Cromwell, April 25, 1599. 
Alice Cary, April 20, 1820. 

Samuel F. B. Morse, April 27, 1791. 
Ulysses S. Grant, April 27, 1822. 
James Monroe, April 28, 1758. 


Our Opening Exercises 
By A. B. M. 

Perhaps some teacher who is at a loss for suit- 
able exercises with which to open her school each 
morning may be interested in this plan which | 
have used; that of going in those few minutes 
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some of those small things which we so often with 
our crowded program fail to find time for. 

For instance, [ prepared mounted pictures of 
ten noted people, without regard as to whether 
they had gained distinction as president, poet, 
explorers or in some other field of work. ‘The 
pictures were cut from papers and magazines and 
the mounts were dark green ingrain paper, which 
can be bought for twenty-five cents a roll. Kach 
morning I pinned one of these pictures to our 
bulletin board, which, by the way, is a strip of 
dark cloth tacked across the blackboard, and 
asked the children to find out who it was before 
the next morning. Then the next morning I 
asked for the upraised hands of those who knew, 
and usually chose one of the smallest ones to 
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give the name. ‘Then we tulked about his or her 
life, what they did to gain distinction, ete. As 
no one was allowed to tell another beforehand, 
every day would find the small pupils searching 
through histories and library, books for a picture 
similar to the one shown. “Some of the pictures 
shown were Columbus, Cleveland, Frances Wil- 
lard and Mark Twain. ‘This last is the only one 
yet to be guessed. None of the children recognize 
the picture and, of course, it is not found in any 
history, but I shall not tell them for someone is 
sure to get it before long. 

‘Then sometimes we have a new picture to study. 
This 1s always one chosen from the syllabus list 
as part of the drawing work. We study a little 
about the author, and the story or thought sug- 
vested by the picture. 

Sometimes we take up some Nature Study work 
at that time. Last fall a child brought us a live 
katydid, that little insect whose monotonous 
refrain we hear in late summer evenings. We 
tried to imprison him ina glass can with a per- 
forated sdaiaaaed cover. but he soon pushed that 
aside and took his place inthe window, greatly to 
the delight of the children who soon found oul 
how he made the strange whirring noise which he 
often sounded. After studying the insect from 
some books on nature, and the next morning 
talking with the children and examining Mr. 
Katydid through «a small microscope, 1 asked 
each one to take paper and pencil and write a 
brief description of the insect. Some passed in 
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excellent papers. I might say that our study of 
him was rather brief as the apples which the 
children fed him either disagreed with him or 
the life was too confining, for the third morning 
found him stiff and dead. 

I might give other instances of work we huve 
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Literary Exercises in the School / 
By W. O. Scott 


From the beginning of my work as teacher | 
have been impressed with the importance of 
literary exercises in the school, and throughout 
my experience in school work 
I have endeavored to conduct 
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taken up in the first few minutes of school, but I 
will only say in closing, that if you vary your 
work in this way, and make it a rule that no one 
is to enter the room during this period, you will. 
soon find very few tardy marks in your register, 
unless your pupils are less curious than mine. 


Teddy Bear Souvenirs 
and a St. Patrick Design 


exercises such as will give the 
’ school pupils a training which 

is cxeitial in the preparation 

. for any vocation in life; and, 

e for the beys and girls of the 
country, it can not be obtained 
from any other source than in 
our rural schools from which 
come the brains and sinews of 


a our country. 


I have used several méthods 


‘7 
in conducting literary exer- 


cises and have been fairly 

successful at all times, but | 

shall explain the method with 
which I have been most successful. 

One Friday afternoon, after our usual exer- 
cises_ were over, I announced to my pupils my 
intention of introducing a new plan of work for 
Friday afternoons, After inspiring them for 
our future work, [| explained the plan which I had 





By A. E. M. 


I am sending you souven- 

irs of our ‘Teddy Bear 
Day.’’ ‘The pupils brought 
their bears, placed — them 
about the room in all man- 
ner of places and positions, 
told stories about them— 
one knew a song of **'Teddy 
Bear and Nemo’’—read 
their Teddy Bear books,— 
drew them, and finally made 
these souvenirs using the 
hest drawings made as _pat- 
terns. ‘hey were mounted 
—sitting, dancing, stand- 
ing on their heads, as pupils 
chose. 


I am sending you also, . 
drawings of an original Ga AMA f 


folding and cutting used 

on the instant’s inspiration 

for St. Patrick’s Day. Fig. 1 shows the square 
of paper. Figs. 2, 3, and 4 show the folds to be 
made, In the latter only a part of the a is 
Folded back upon itself. Fig. 5 shows how the 
cutting is to be made and the completed design 
is seen in’ The Shamrock. We cut these from 
green paper of the proper shade, snd made liberal 
use of them in decorations, for booklets, ete. 


TEDDY BEAR SOUVENIRS CUT OUT FROM PUPIL'S DRAWINGS 
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contemplated, and I was assured of the hearty 
cooperation of most of my pupils. I appointed 
three of my most advanced pupils to assist me in 
drafting a constitution and ‘by-laws, which we 
were to submit to the school on the following 
Friday, when our organization should be com- 
‘leheid. Throughout the ensuing week I saw 
manifested inuch enthusiasm over the prospects of 
our literary society, and when 
Friday afternoon came I found 
hefore me about fifty pupils, 
varying in age from ten to twen- 
ty-five years, and possessing «ll 
the different traits of character 
and inclinations common to such 
a group. 

I carefully read and — ned 
the constitution and — by-laws 
which we had prepared and then 
submitted them to the school for 
adoption, amendment, or re jec- 
tion, giving the = the exer- 
cise of their judgment in such 
matters, and causing them to 
feel that they had a part in the 
organization, thereby insuring 
their interest and cooperation 
from the first. Our constitution, 
which provided for all officers 
usually required in any club or 
society, was duly considered «nd 
adopted without amendinent. 

Next, the various offices for 
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which our constitution provided were filled by. - 


the election of some of the oldest pupils. Of 
course all of these officers were timid and awk- 
ward at first, but they soon learned by experience. 
some difficult and important lessons that they 
could not have mastered otherwise. 

The school was divided into two classes, one 
designated as the Red, the other designated as the 
Blue; and the members of the different classes 
wore badges of red or blue ribbon, A leader for 
each division was selected with much care, as his 
duties were to lead, encourage, and inspire each 
member of his class to do his utmost, for these 
two classes were in rivalry. 

Our by-laws provided that I should have abso- 
jute power over the management of our work— 
power even to set aside the constitution and over- 
rule the vote of the whole schoul if necessary— 
though the power was never exercised by myself. 
1 was made chairman of all committees. Our 
program committee was composed of the leaders 
of the Red and the Blue and myself. We made 
out two programs, one to be rendered the follow- 
ing Friday, and the other to be rendered in two 
weeks, so that ever after we had a program 
arranged two weeks previous to the time of its 
use, thereby giving each member two weeks in 
which to prepare his part. We carefully ar- 
ranged the program, giving a member of the Red 
and a member of the Blue corresponding parts. 
For instance, a member of the Red was assigned 
a recitation, a character sketch, or the writing of 
current events, and a member of the Blue was 
assigned a similar part. In each program a 
member of each class wrote the current events of 
the day, and, other members wrote the locals of 
the school and community. ‘The duties varied 
according to the requirements of the different 
pupils, but each was given an opportunity to 
express himself orally or in writing; and as 
members of opposite classes were assigned cor- 
responding parts, each pupil was inspired to do 
his best, as he did not want to be excelled by a 
fellow pupil. Good, practical questions for 
debate were selected and members of the Red and 
the Blue placed on opposite sides of each question 
for discussion. From the visitors which we 
always had were appointed three judges, who 
decided which division won the question for de- 
hate and which side furnished the better part of 
the program. ‘This encouraged an enthusiasm 
which meant success, for each pupil wanted to be 
faithful to his Red or Blue and see his side vic- 
torious. ‘This caused cooperation among the 
pupils of each division, and caused many timid 
girls and boys to appear with recitation, essay, 
or part in debate—girls and boys who had never 
hefore been induced to take part in any public 
exercise, and who probably never would but for 
the fact that this manner of exercise dispelled an 
overpowering timidity which could not have been 
overcome in any other way. Many large timid 
hoys who inwardly craved for just such oppor- 
tunities, and many who soon learned to enjoy 
such occasions, with their original thoughts en- 
lightened and enlarged by research and observa- 
tion, appeared in their first attempts to debate. 
They soon gained confidence and _ self-reliance, 
their judgment was cultivated, their reasoning 
powers strengthened and a spirit of toleration 
inculeated, and habits of p sail and re- 
search acquired—all as a consequence of his 
efforts in debate. Each pupil secured a copy of 
Roberts’ Rules of Order and studied parliamen- 
tary rules and applied them in practice, so.that 
they all learned more of parliamentary usage thian 
could otherwise have been learned. 

With the assistance of two carefully selected 
leaders I made different divisions in the school at 
ditferent times, in order to pr event a permanent 
rivalry between the two divisions. ‘The leaders, 
who were always specially enthusiastic and ambi- 
tious for success, would see that no part was left 
off their side of the program. If one member 
was sick or absent or otherwise unable to perform 
his part, his leader would find some one to take 
his place. Some-pupil would usually volunteer 
to take the extra duty, and some would take two 
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or three parts before they would permit any part 
to be left out of their side of the program. But 
few pupils failed to respond when called upon, 
and that small number rapidly diminished, till 
there was no one who ever refused to try to per- 
form any part assigned to him, but pupils would 
often ask for ihe privilege of adding some other 
feature in favor of their side, and this privilege 
was not often refused. 

This has proven to be the best method of 
spending one or two hours on Friday afternoon. 
It gives a training which is essential and can not 
be so effectually imparted otherwise. It encour- 
ages cooperation among pupils and cooperation 
with the teacher. It fills the school with enthus- 
iasm and good feeling, and occupies all odd 
moments With something interesting and bene- 
ficial. Thus much time, which might be spent in 
frivolous thoughts, words or deeds, is spent in 
grappling with things substantial, instructive, 
and also fascinating. ‘The teacher has good op- 
portunities to study the characters and abilities 
of his pupils, and as cooperation is enlisted and 
good feeling established throughout the school, 
discipline is no longer a question of trouble to 
the teacher. Our Friday afternoons were, under 
this plan, highly successful iu the training of the 
pupils, and exceedingly popular. 
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A Spring Border 
By Bess B. Cleaveland 

A good border for Easter may be made as 
follows :— 

Fach child is provided with a 6x9 sheet of 
drawing paper which is placed on the desk with 
the long edges from left to right. 

‘Two and one half inches from the bottom a dol 
is placed at each side of the paper. 

Then a simple landscape with blue sky and 
green grass is painted, the green reaching to the 
dots made. 

At another lesson, each child is given patterns 
of rabbits in different positions. ‘These are 
traced and cut from white paper and placed on 
the grass as the child likes. After they are 
pasted in position, the eyes may be touched with 
red paint. 

As «a help in placing the eyes well, the eyes of 
the patterns may be cut out, so the pencil point 
will go into the opening. 

Morning Exercises and Supplementary 
Work 
By'E. FE. 


As my pupils enjoyed the morning hour at 
school so much, [ will tell about it. — First, they 
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would recite the **Beatitudes.”? They learned 
these at the beginning of the term, later they 
learned other selections from the Bible. ‘Then 
we recited the ‘“*Lord’s Prayer.’? After this 
came the morning hymn and other songs or some 
poem which they had learned, was recited. 

I found that immediately after these exercises 
was the best time for supplementary work, such as 
Nature work, Current Events, ete. 

We used to take different work for each day. 
On Monday morning I explained the work for 
the week. Then the pupils found all they could 
at home on the topics assigned. The Nature work 
was divided, taking birds, animals and_ plants 
for different mornings. In studying animals the 
Natural History Charts and accompanying article 
in the Normal Instructor are a great help. The 
chart can be hung on the wall Monday and the 
teacher will be surprised at the amount of  in- 
formation and stories about the animal the pupils 
will be able to tell when the day for that study 
comes. In studying the birds and plants about 
home the pupils were able to tell many interest- 
ing things they had themselves seen. 

We found the study of Current Events very 
pleasant. Asa general thing in country places, 
the children take little interest in what is taking 
place in the world. I found that one good 
method was to tell my pupils all I knew of some 
event. Then I asked them what they knew about 
it. Sometimes they were able to tell many in- 
teresting things, at other times the» were com- 
omg ignorant. But no matter how much or 
iow little they knew they were always willing to 
look for articles in papers at home. These 
articles were brought to me and after looking 
them over carefully I read them to the school or 
allowed one of the pupils todo so, I rather 
liked the latter method as the children enjoyed 
reading to the school and it helped them in their 
reading. 

My pupils were very enthusiastic in the study 
of these iia. Pipa et we is what we need 
in our schools. When we have it discipline be- 
comes easy and we may be sure of good work. 


Cure for Whispering 
By A New Hampshire Teacher 


The names of all pupils are on the blackboard. 
At night a star is made, with yellow chalk, after 
the name of each pupil who has not whispered 
during the day, and who has in every way been 
perfect in deportment. At the end of the week 
the names that have been starred for all the five 
days are placed on the Honor Roll. 

At the end of every month those names that 
have been on the Honor Roll for the four weeks 
are printed in the county newspaper. ‘The 
pupils are anxious to have their names printed, 
The parents and relatives like to have their chil- 
dren stand as well as the others, so they urge 
them to do their best and try to have their names 
on the monthly Honor Roll. 


A Seed Booklet 


By Helen Louise Sherwood 

Take three strips of drawing paper six by nine 
inches and fold each strip in half. Make a book 
hy placing one inside the other. Make a dot in 
the middle of the outer edge. Hold firmly and 
beginning at the dot cut in the shape of a’ seed, 
being careful not to cut too far down the fold. 
Repeat for the lower part of the seed. Open and 
tie the leaflets in place with thread or raffia. 
Close book and with yellow crayon draw a line a 
short distance from the edge, being careful to 
keep it even all around. . 

On page one draw seed in yellow—outline. 

On page two draw brown ground line. 

On page three draw brown ground and two 
green seed leaves. 

On _ page four draw brown ground, green vine. 

Extending over on pages five and six draw 
brown ground, green vine and orange flowers. 

Extending over pages seven and eight draw 
brown ground, green vine and green pumpkins. 

On page eight draw an orange and_ yellow 
pumpkin, 
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“On page nine draw a brown, orange and yellow 


ie. 
Write a line on each page as follows: 
(Cover)—Title A Macic Seep. 
(1) From this tiny seed so white, 
(2) Hidden in the ground from sight, 
(3) First two little leaves of green, 
(4) Then a pretty vine is seen. 
(5) Next some flowers of yellow gold 
(6) On this pretty vine unfold. 
(7) Soon the baby fruit peeps out 
(8) When the leaves are ieee about. 
(9) Then a pumpkin round, we spy, 
(10) For a big Thanksgiving pie. 


A Ribbon Day 
By Estella Barr 


The first day of school I explained to my pupils 
that at the close of each month we would have a 
Ribbon Day. All that did not fail to respond to 
roll call, which was after opening exercises, 
would be a Red Ribboner at the close of the 
month. I provided a ribbon badge and it was 
worn from Friday until Monday. Anyone who 
was turdy was required to re at play time as 
many minutes as they were late. If they were 
tardy too frequently they were kept twice the 
time. 

I tried every way I knew to get them enthu- 
siastic about being punctual and attending reg- 
mr not only at school but with their lessons as 
well, 


On Ribbon Day we always spent the afternoon, 


different from the regular work. 

One Friday we had the *‘Cary Sisters,’’ an- 
other Friday our subject was **Manners’’ and on 
this afternoon I announced that the next month I 
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would give an old-time ‘Spelling Down’? and 


- no one but the Red Ribboners would be allowed 


to spell. This proved an effective inéentive to 
some who had never had it. 

The interest manifested, the rivalry it inspired, 
the many plans devised to come to school to 
secure the **Ribbon’’ and the increased attendance 
each month was most remarkable and it all was 
gratifying indeed for a teacher to experience. 

At the close of school I gave all of the ‘‘Red 
Ribboners”’ a blue ribbon; and to those that had 
never been absent I gave an honor card. The 
ribbon was an insignificant emblem of the means 
used to procure it, and of the unknown in- 
estimable good it brought to the wearer, for all 
teachers know without regular attendance we 
can accomplish but little. 


Arbor Day March 
By C. H. 


For several years we had planted trees about 
the grounds on Arbor Day. We did not need 
more trees, so decided upon a march, The school, 
consisting of about two hundred, fell in line and 
single file wound their way in and out among 
the buildings and around the trees. The school 
was arranged by classes and the kindergarten 
children brought up the rear in a march, or a 
run, or any way to kee ~ with the strides of the 
larger children. As the line passed a tree set 
out by one of the classes, a representative from 
the class left the line and, flag in hand, stood by 
the tree until the line had passed. The roll of 


the drum and the gay dresses of the children, 
the flags and the little folks trying to keep up, 
made a happy scene and one felt that the new 
feature of the Arbor Day Exercises was a de- 
cided success. 
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MARCH PICTURE STORY 


Nore: This picture is designed to be used in connection with language lessons or primary reading exercises 
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Topics in United States History 


(Continued from page 16) 
III. Tur Frencnu Coronies tn AmERICA 


Map work: the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence; Richelieu river; Lakes George and Cham- 
jain; Mississippi and Ohio valleys; Newfound- 
nile Cape Breton Island; Nova Scotia; Que- 
hee; Montreal; Port Royal (Annapolis); Louis- 
burg. 

1. Acadia and New France. 

1, Champlain. 
(a) Founding of Quebec; the fur-trade 

1608 of the St. Lawrence. 

(b) Expedition against the Iroquois; Lake 
Champlain. 

2. Marquette. 

(a) Missionary voyage down the Missis- 
sippi; trace route from Quebec to 
Arkansas river. 

(b) French missions (St. Mary’s.) 

3. Extent. 

(1) Acadia—New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia; Port Royal. 

(b) New France,—drainage basin of St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes; Quebec, 
Montreal. 

II. Louisiana, 
1. La Salle. 

(a) Exploration of lower Mississippi; 
trace route from Lake Michigan to 
Gulf of Mexico; Louisiana (1682. ) 

(b) Attempt to make a settlement: failure 
to find mouth of the Mississippi; Fort 
St. Louis, in Texas; murder of La 
Salle. : 

2. Extent of Louisiana—Rio Grande and 
Gulf of Mexico to Great Lakes, Appa- 
lachian to Rocky Mountains. 


IV. Inrer-CotoniaL Wars 


I. Comparison of French and English Colonies. 
1. Extent and population (note that the 
French were spread thinly over an enor- 
mous area, the English concentrated on 

a narrow strip of coast). 

2, Character of the occupation of the coun- 
try. 

(a) French: military; controlled by home 
gover: .cat; land wanted for trade 
and eo -ve; colonies a unit in race, 
religion, motives; forts and trading 
osts; Missions. 

(b) english : agricultual, commercial ; 
farms, cities; diversity in government, 
race, religion, motives; land wanted for 
immediate occupation. 

3. Relations to the Indians. 

(a) French: policy directed by one central 
government; Champlain and the Al- 
gonquins; adaptation to Indian meth- 
ods; friendship necessary to fur-trade ; 
missionary zeal; French traders and 
voyagers; scattered forts easily held. 

(b) English: policy varied as the colonies; 
not dependent on Indians for trade ; 
Iroquois allies (why?); frontier de- 
tended with difficulty. 

II. Grounds of Antagonism. 

1. Differences: in race, religion, political 
institutions: wars between the home 
countries, 

2. Conflicting industries: fur-trade, _fisher- 
ies (where ?), 

3. Disputed territory. 

(a) French claim: Maine to the Kenne- 
bec; St. Lawrence Gulf fishing 
grounds; Ohio Valley; Louisiana. 

(b) English claims: Maine to the St. 
Croix; New England and Newfound- 
land fishing grounds; Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys (**Sea to Sea’’ grants. ) 

III. Conflict in New France and Acadia (1689 

1748. ) 

1. Frontier warfare: Indian allies; Count 
Frontenac; Schenectady (1690); capture 
of Mrs. Dustin. (King William’s War.) 

2. Acadia: capture of Port Royal by Eng- 
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lish and colonial troups (1710) ; cme 


in names — Nova _ Scotia, 
(Queen Anne’s War). 
3. Louisburg: its strength and importance ; 
capture by New England farmers and 
Sileiounde (1745) ; why it was restored to 
France.’ (King George’s War.) _ 
IV. The Struggle for a Continent. 

1. Preparations for the final conflict. (Bring 
out differences between this and previous 
wars. Contrast the definite policy-and 
direct: methods of * the French with the 
lack of unity and purpose on the. part-of 
the English. ) : 

(a) By the French: forts on the Great 


Lakes, in New York, in Qhio valley; : 


military importance of Louisburg, 
Quebec, ‘Ticonderoga, Niagara, Du- 
quesne. 

(b) By the Colonies. 

1. Virginia’s remonstrance: Washington 
and the French (the Ohio Company ). 

2. Albany Convention (1754): Prank. 

1754 lin’s plan for union, why it failed. 
Compare with purpose and plan of the 
New England union (1643). 

(c) By the British. 

1. Braddock’s expedition (1755); its 
object. English regulars and colonial 
troops; European and Indian meth- 
ods in war. 

2. Expulsion of the Acadians (1755): 
why it was deemed necessarv ‘ Evange- 
line. ) 

2. The French and Indian War (1756-1763). 

(a) Operations in New York. 

1. Sir William Johnson; Indian allies. 

2. Montcalm; French successes -— Os- 
wego, William Henry, Ticonderoga. 

(b) William Pitt and his plans. America 
recognized as base of operations. Bet- 
ter treatment of colonial offices. Abler 
officers sent from England. 

1. English successes — Louisburg, Du- 
quesne (Pittsburg, ) Ticonderoga. 

(c) Battle of Quebec: geographical and 
military conditions; Montcalm and 
Wolfe. 

3. End of the War. 

(1) ‘Transfer of territory: Canada, Louis- 
iana (east and west of the Mississippi), 
Florida, Cuba, New O:leans. Com- 
pare European possessions in 1733 
and 1763 by colored maps. 

(b) Other effects of the war, 

1. On the colonists: training in war- 
fare; recognition of mutual interests, 
of military strength and ability; 
preparation for revolution: suffer- 
ings and losses. 

2. On the Indians in conquered territorv; 
Pontiac’s war. 


V. Lire in THE CoLontes BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


I. Industrial Conditions. 

1, Occupations and products: New England, 
middle colonies, southern colonies, 
America’s contributions to the world’s 
commodities (Indian corn, potatoes, tobac- 
co, rice, cotton, etc. ) 

2. Systems of labor: tenant, apprentice 
(Franklin), indentured — servant, slave. 
Compare with labor conditions of today. 

3. Methods and appliances: on the farm, in 
the shop, in the home; firearms; naviga- 
tion. List of things now unknown that 
were in use in 1763. 

II. Social Conditions, 

1. ‘The people: number; character‘; race 
elements; religion; social rank; dress, 

2. Chief cities (half-dozen only): buildings, 
streets, lights. 

3. Life of the common people: houses, fur- 
niture; fireside industries: Sunday super- 
vision; amusements. 

4. Communication: travel by sailing- boat 
and on horseback: roads, taverns, postal 
service; hospitality. 


Annapolis, _ 


’ three things. 


-March: 1969 


5. Education: schools, colleges— in New 
Which region. was. the best educated ? 


Books and papers; Jonathan Edwards, » 


Franklin. * 
III. Political Conditions. 

1. Government: forms — charter, proprie- 
tary, royal; points of resemblance and 
difference dependence upon royal grants 

_  and‘authority; isolation of the colonies. 
_j2. Tendencies toward self-government: 
»  town-meeting; representative assemblies; 

General Court; New England Confedera- 
cy (1643); Albany Convention (1754); 
Antagonism of royal governors (Berkeley 
Andros. ) 

3. Parliamentary acts: Lords of Trade; 
Navigation Acts; restrictions on manu- 
factures. 





Pueblo Industries 
(Continued from page 13) 


on it and taking a smaller, rounded stone in hand 
the woman rubs the wheat back and forth between 
the stones until it is ground and falls into the 
trough below. Corn is ground in the same way 
into meal from which is made the tortilla, a 
small, round, flat cake used instead of bread. 

A piece of these tortillas is bent into spoon 
shape and used for a spoon in eating. Then 
when the Indian is through with his soup or stew, 
he eats his spoon and _ has fewer dishes than you 
would have to wash. 

Making of pottery is one of the chief occupa- 
tions of the women. The clay is mixed with water 
and kneaded to a soft, springy mass, very like 
dough. From it the women mold the water jars, 
the food bowls, the drinking cups and the cook- 
ing pots. They use no tools but their own deft 
fingers. When the vessel is molded, it is set in 
the sun to dry and then is decorated. This is 
done with paints of three colors—a_ brownish 
black, red and yellow—these colors being made 
of mineral earths also prepared for use by the 
women themselves. ‘The figures are painted on 
the sides of the pieces with a brush made by 
splitting the end of a stick into fine fibers. 

Now they are ready for the burning. The 
pieces of pottery are piled on the ground, and a 
fire built‘over and around them, and kept burn- 
ing in a slow smudge until the proper degree of 
firing has been given the pottery. The manage- 
ment of this burning, that the pieces may be 
given just the right kind and amount of heat, re- 
quires skill. Many different effects are produced 
by different ways of doing this firing. 

If you have never seen the Pueblo pottery, you 
will have no idea of its beauty. It will seem to 
you that nothing very pretty could be made in 
such a crude way, but you are much mistaken. 
Artists, who have studied such things all their 
lives, say that no where else in America is such 
beautiful work done. The shapes of the jars and 
bowls are so graceful that one thinks of the old 
Egyptian and Greek vases and wonders how these 
untaught Indian women have guided their fingers 
to the making of such beautiful things from such 
common materials. 

Nowadays, the Pueblos trade either with the 
white man or their Navajo neighbors for most of 
the materials for their clothing. And the Navajo 
and his blanket is a wonderful story, but it does 
not belong here. The Pueblo men are fast 
adopting the American dress, except in two or 
They do not often wear hats and 
they still cling to their own soft, comfortable 
moccasins, and I for one hope it will be long 
before they put their feet in our “*prison house” 
shoes, as the poet Whittier calls them. The tan- 


ning of the leather for these moccasins is one of 
the things about which the Indian has nothing to 
learn from the white man. The leather he uses 
for his moccasins and for the many folded leg- 
gings of his squaw is as soft asa fine cloth and 
yet will outwear the stiff, heavy leather of our 
factory made boots. 


England, middle and southern colonies, | 
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To many of our readers the presntation of 


Arbor Day Exercises in this number may scem 
unseasonable. In explanation let us remind such 
that the same day ts not observed in all of the 
States, some having a day tn March, more in 
April, and others still in May. In providing for 
our country-wide constituency, therefore, we 
present tt thus early. 


The Procession of the Trees : 
By Jane A. Stewart 


[Hach child in the procession carries a branch, 
twig, fruit, a piece of the wood or a leaf of the tree 
represented. The children in each group may first 
conie from their seats to the rear of the room; then 
form in line and march to the platform. - After the 
recitations are concluded there will follow the grand 
parade around the room. | 


First Group (The Pine Family). By eleven children. 


First Child—A tree is one of the most wonderful 
things in the world. Its roots go down deep into the 
earth; they hold the tree in place. Its trunk carries 
the water to feed the tree; it gives us wood. The 
crown of leaves reaches up high in air; it gives us 
shade. 


Second—The tree is fed in a queer way. The 
roots take up water and other things from the earth. 
The trunk carries the food. And the leaves are like 
the stomach in which all the food taken up by the tree 
from the soil and ihe air is changed and made ready 
for the growth of the tree. 


Third—A forest is a city of trees. All kinds of trees 
grow in forests. We depend on the forests for all the 
wood we use. 


Fourth, (showing twig of pine)—The pine tree gives 
us a great deal of wood. Some pines, like the white 
pine, grow up straight as an arrow, a hundred feet in 
the air. Pines grow everywhere in our country. But 
there are a great many different kinds of pines. 


Fifth, (showing pine cone)—The pine tree is a 
cone-bearer. It is the oldest of trees. It is called 
an ‘‘evergreen’’ because its leaves do not drop off in 
winter. Its wood is very useful to man. But unless 
we take care we shall have no more. pines. We are 
using them up very fast and giving them no time to 
grow. 


Sixth—The spruce is a kind of pine. Its leaves are 
much shorter than those of the common pine, and they 
are placed singly on the branches instead of in clus- 
ters. There are white, black and red spruce trees. 


Seventh—Another member of fhe pine family is 
called the hemlock. It grows on mountain sides and 
steep rocky banks. Its bark is very useful in tanning. 


Kighth—I think the larch is a lovely tree. It came 
to us from Europe. It also belongs to the pine family. 
It is much used in gardens. 


Ninth—The fir tree is so much like its cousin the 
spruce, that you can hardly tell one from the other. 
The leaVes of the fir tree are yreen above and silvery 
beneath, and have a pleasaut odor. 


Tenth—The cypress is another member of the Pine 
family. But unlike tie others it sheds its leaves in 
the fall. There is a famous cypress tree in Mexico 
that is said to be 700 years old. It is 170 feet high 
and about fifteen feet around. 


Eleventh—The white cedar tree is very pretty and 
gtecn in winter. It makes nice inedges. It is also 
called arbor vitae. The red cedar gives us valuable 
wood, This tree has been very nearly all used up and 
Is Very scarce now. 

Recitation—‘‘To a Pine Tree’’ (last verse) by J. R. 
Lowell, 


SEeconD Group (The Oak Family). By five children. 


Twelfth, (showing oak leaf)—It is gaid that the oak 
tree is driving out the pine. The oak tree is a very 





Note: The material in this Department is adapted for the month ahead tn order to 
allow ample time to make selections and drill the children fer Special Day Exercises. 


strony tree. The acorn, which is its seed, can wait a 
long time till everything is right for it to grow and 
make a strong tree. 


Thirteenth—An oak tree is usualiy twenty years of 
age before it bears acorns. Most oaks take about a 
hundred years before they are full grown—that is 
about five times as long as a man. Some oaks are 
said to be 1000 years old. 


Fourteenth—There is a large family of Oaks. Soine 
are annuals, bringing forth acorns every year. Others 
take two years to produce acorns and are called bi- 
ennials. The red oak, the black oak and the pin oak 
are biennials, 

Fifteenth—The white oak is the most beautiful and 
valuable of our oaks. Its wood is useful and its nuts 
are so sweet that squirrels aud other forest animals are 
very fond of them. 

Sixteenth—The chestnut oak has leaves like the 
chestnut tree but its acorns show that it is an oak. It 
looks like its sister, the vellow oak. There is another 
oak tree that looks like the willow tree. It is called 
the willow vak. 

Music—'' The Brave Old Oak,”’ 


‘ 


THIRD Group (The Willow Family). By six children, 


Seventeenth—Tire willow family of trees also look 
much alike. It is said that the willow trees grow 
farther to the north than any others excepting the 
birch. The black willow is the one we see most often 
in our country. 


Kighteenth—The pussy willow has pretty velvet buds 
that the children all love. 


Nineteenth—The weeping willow.came from Asia, 
It is also found in China, Egypt and Africa, 


Twentieth—The useful poplar is also a member of 
the willow family. The wood is used for paper mak- 
ing. And the bark is used for tanning leather. 


Twenty-first—The aspen is a well-known willow tree. 
Its leaves have long slender stems which cause them to 
shake in a peculiar way at the sligitest breath of 
wind. 


Twenty-second—The cottonwood grows large in the 
West. It is much liked for firewood. 


Recitation—‘‘ Pussy Willow.’’ 


FourtH Group (The Magnolia Family). By four 
children, 


Twenty-third—Magunolia trees are very beautiful. 
The Swamp Magnolia has lovely flowers in May. 
These flowers are cream white, large as a Tose and 
fragrant as a lily. 


Twenty-fourth—The umbrella-tree belongs to the 
magnolia family. It has great leaves, sometimes more 
than a foot long and from four to eight inches broad. 
These leaves spread out from the ends ot the branches 
just like an open umbrella. 


Twenty-fifth—The cucumber tree is another member 
of the magnoiia family. When green, its fruit looks 
like a cucumber. in September the little green 
cucumber turns pink, then the red berries within 
break through and hang on long white threads. The 
berries are bitter but the birds like them, 


Twenty-sixth—Everybody knows the tulip tree. It 
is a sister of the cucumber tree, the umbrella tree and 
the magnolia. You can tell it by its leaves which are 
cut square off at the tips. 


Music—‘‘ The Old Mountain Tree.’’ 


Firth Group (The Linden Family). By two 


children. 

Twenty-seventh—-There is a fine. family of trees 
called the linden family. The wood of the linden is 
very valuable. The bees love it because of the nectar 
which they get from its flowers. 


Twenty-eighth—The white basswood is one of tlie 
lindens. It is not a common tree. But it is one of 
our most beautiful trees. And it is found on the 
mountain sides in the Alleghanies. 


Recitation (by a boy)— 
‘*The Linden broke her ranks and rent 
The woodbine wreaths that bound her, 
And down the middle, buzz! she went, 
With all her bees around her.’’ 


SrxtH Group (The Ailanthus Family and the Holly 
Family). By two children, 


Twenty-ninth—Do you know the Ailanthus tree? 
The Chinese call it ‘‘The Tree of Heaven.’’ The 
Ailanthus tree keeps bright, green and beautiful when 
other trees look dry and withered. Its opening leaves 
are most beautiful in the Springtime. They look like 
sumach leaves. 


Thirtieth—The holly tree is one of the most famous 
of trees. We love it because it heralds Chiristinas. The 
holly tree has pretty white flowers which change to 
the red berries we know so well. 

Recitation— 

‘*The Mistletoe funy in the castle hall, 

The hoily branch shone on the oll oak wall; 
The baron’s retainers were blithe and gay 
A-keeping a Christinas holiday.” 


SEVENTH GRouP (Horse-cliestnut Family). By two 
chil .ren. 

Thirty-first—The Buckeye belongs to the horse- 
chestnut family. This tree gave a nickname to the 
state of Ohio which is called the Buckeye State. 

Thirty-second—There is quite a difference between 
the horse-chestnut and the buckeye. The horse- 
chestnut has larger leaves, more beautiful flowers and 
is a much stronger tree, 

Recitation—‘‘The Wayside Inn,’’ from the German. 

First Boy— 

‘*T halted at a pleasant inn, 
As Il my way was wending— 

A golden apple was the sign, 
From knotty bough depending. 

Second Boy— 

‘*Mine host—it was an apple tree— 
He smilingly received me, 

And spread his sweetest, choicest fruit 
To strengthen and relieve me. 

Third Boy— 

‘* Kull many a little feathered guest 
Came through his branches springing ; 
They hopped and flew from spray to spray, 
Their notes of gladness singing. 


Fourth Boy— 
‘*Beneath his shade I laid me down, 
And slumber sweet possessed me, 
The soft wind blowing through the leaves 
With whispers low caressed me. 
Fifth Boy— 
And when I rose and would have paid 
My host so open-hearted, 
He only shook his lofty head— 
I blessed him and departed.,’’ 


EicHtH Group (The Maple Family). By four 
children. 


Thirty-third—The Maple family is one of the best 
of tree tamilies. There are a good many members in 
it. We have the mountain maple, the sugar maple, 
the silver maple, tie red maple, the Norway maple, 
the sycamore maple, the box-elder maple and many 
others not so well known. 


Thirty-fourth—You can tell the maples by their 
fruit. These are called ‘‘keys’’ and hang in clusters 
from the stems. They have wings to carry the seeds 
to a distance. 

Thirty-fifth—The sugar maple is one of the finest of 
American forest trees. It is both useful and beautiful. 
South America has the ‘‘Milk Tree;’’ India, tlie 
‘Bread Tree;’’ but North America has the ‘‘Sugar 
Tree.”’ 

Thirty-sixth--The red maple gets its name from the 
fact that its blossoms, keys and stems are all tinted 
red; aud its leaves turn bright red in autumn, 
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Recitation— 


Tie scarlet maple-keys betray 
What potent blood hath modest May. 
—Emerson. 


NintH Group (The Locust Family). By two 


children. 


Thirty-severth—The Locust trees grow faster than 
most other trees, but they do not last so long. The 
leaflets fold together at night. This once led a child 
to say, ‘‘It is not bed time, the locust tree has not 
begun its prayer."' 

Thirty-eighth—-The pretty Keutucky coffee-tree is a 
sister of the sweet smelling locust tree. It is not a 
common tree. It gets its name from the seeds with 
which the early settlers used to make their make- 
believe coffee. 

TENTH GROUP (The Rose Family and Witch Hazel 
Family). By two children. 

Thirty-ninth—A whole lot of familiar trees beiong 
to the ‘Rose Family.’’? They are the cherry, plum, 
crab-apple, thorn, haw, mountain-ash and others. 


’ 


Fortieth-—The ‘‘ Witch Hazel Family’’ includes the 
sweet gum tree. You can tell it by its five-pointed 
leaves which look somewhat like the sugar maple ; 
and its fruit balls which are like those of the button- 
wood tree. 


Recitation —‘‘ Apple Blossoms.”’ 
First Girl— 
The Apple trees with bloom are all aglow ; 
Solt drifts of perfumed light; 
A miracle of mingled fire and snow, 
A iaugh of Spring’s delight. 
Second Girl 
Their ranks of creamy splendor pillow deep 
The valley's pure repose ; 
On mossy walls, in meadow nooks, they heap, 
Surges of frosted rose, 
Third Girl 
Around old homesteads, clustering thick, they shed 
Their sweets to murmuring bees, 
And o’er liushed lanes and wayside fountains spread 
Their pictured canopies. 
—/foralio Nelson Powers. 
Recitation in concert— 
‘*A thousand things that we daily see 
Are brougiit to us from the waving tree ; 
A thousand things on land and sea 
Are planted by us when we plant the tree.” 


Marelht (Tune: Chorus, ‘‘ Marching through Geor- 
wia.’’)--(Procession around the room.) 

We love, we leve the great and noble tree 

That wave and wave in every passing breeze ; 

\nd their splendid beauty everybody sees, 

As they raise their leafy boughs to Heaven! 


The Forests’ Champion 
By Lettie Sterling 


(Arbor Day Song and Drill) 


(Tune: ‘‘ Bring Back My Bonnie’’) 
The wind (1) rushes down through the branches (2) 


Like mowers at work ‘mony the grain; (3) 
The little end limbs may he snapping, (4) 
But trunks quite unshaken remain. (5) 
Kirst Chorus 
Great trees, (6) strony trees, (7) 
Still do you stand (6) in vour beauty rare, (7) 
Though winds, (5) fierce winds, (7) 
With trumpets the (6) battle declare. (7) 


For this exercise are needed boughs, or sticks, or 
twigs, which have the appearance of having been 
blown from a large tree by the wind. Each child 
taking part requires two. 

Let the children march in as if ready to work in 
doorvard or garden, some carrying rakes, some spades, 
some wateriug-pots, some baskets. The girls wear 
sunbounets or large garden hats and the boys wide- 
brimmed farmer-looking hats. All have on old gloyes. 
This is to protect the hands from the roughness of the 
boughs they must handle through the exercise, Atter 
emtering, they place the rakes and spades, ete., ina 
convenient corner, and the prelude to the song is 
played while they get into position, If it is wished, 
the school, or a selected chorus, may sing the words 
while those in the exercise do the pantomime part. 
Using the boughs as dumb bells, a dumb bell exercise 
could be given before the song was sung. The exer- 
cise may thus be adapted to fit circumstances. 

(1) Sing the ‘‘w'’ of ‘wind’? with the mouth in a 
Whistling position, Prolong the sound as long as 
possible, 

(2) Extend arms full length from the shoulders, 
slanting them somewhat. Place Jeft arm, which must 
slope trom lett to right, under the right arm, hand 
under hand, boughs grasped in middle, lying parallel 
to arms, pointing outward. Bring arms, with a strong 
sweeping motion, beginning with a jerk from the 
shouiders, swittly toward left. Do this twice, begin- 
ning on ‘‘The,’’ and ‘‘through.’’ 
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(3) Using the boughs, or sticks, as handles of the 
imaginary scythe, imitate the mowers. 

(4) Have the bouglis cut or sawed so that there are 
several “places where they may be snapped asunder 
with little effort. Scatter little broken ends. 

(5) Arms rigidly horizontal, held front in straight 
lines from shoulders, boughs rigidly perpendicular, 
grasped in the middle, whole attitude strained, whole 
body tetise. This position continues throughout the 
whole line. 

(6) Arms above head, boughs horizontal, ends touch- 
ing, sway easily and gracefully to riglit. 

(7) Sway left. Be sure to sway exactly on time so 
that rhythm may not be broken. 


The wind (1) rushes down through the branches. (2) 

How loud is its war cry and song! 

The (8) leaves to the (9) music (10) are (11) dancing. 

They (8) know that the (g) tree trunk (10) is (11) 

strong. 

(Repeat First Chorus.) 

(8) Cross right foot over left with graceful, sprightly 
movement, at the same time crossing right bough over 
left. 

(9) Right foot and right bough are brougiit back to 
place. 

(10) Cross left foot over right, and left bough over 
right, 

(11) Left foot and left hand are brougint back to 
place. The numbers indicate approximately the time 
for the crossing and uncrossing. Allow the children 
to do this in the easiest way, the most natural, bul at 
the same time insist upon accurate time and perfect 
concert of action. 

The wind (1) rushes down through the branches (2) 

The strength of the forest to trv. : 
The (12) boughs may be bending and twisting, 

But (13) stil they the tempest defy! 


(Repeat First Chorus.) 


(12) Left hand, holding bough, on left hip, arm 
akimbo; right arm curved over head, holding bough ; 
and while the arms are thus held, bend and twist trunk 
toward left as far as possible, twist neck toward the 
left also, but keep face so eyes look forward, and thie 
curved right arm makes a frame for the face. The 
attitude is to suggest the twisting brauches bending 
during a wind storm. 

(15) Right hand, holding bough upon right hip, 
right arm akimbo; Teft arm held ina curve overhead 
to form a frame for the face, as if it were in a picture ; 
and while arms are in these positions, bending slightly, 
turn trunk toward the right, bringing lett shoulder far 
to the right, but holding face so that it looks like a 
framed picture. The attitude for twelve and thirteen 
are just the same, but the two descriptions are given 
to make directions more clear, 


The wind (1) rushes down through the branches; (2) 
The forests, resisting (5) the gales, 

Must yield to the blows of the woodmen. (14) 
Oh, axes, how cruel are your tales! (15) 


Second Chorus— 
Great trees, (6) strong trees, (7) 
Children (16) are coming your cause to plead! 
Forests, forests, (17) 
Your sighs of despair we will heed. 


(14) Imitate the motions of men felling trees with 
AXES, 

(15) Boughs drooping, arms relaxed, lead limply 
bent toward chest, whole attitude one of sadness and 
dejection. 

(16) Mark time audibly and visibly, imitating a 
spirited march toward a desired object. Boughs are 
held on shoulders for this. i 
(17) Hold both arms akimbo for the remainder of 
this chorus. 


The wind (1) rushes down through the branches, (2) 
And scatters (18) the fragments around. 

We gather (ig) to wave (20) them like banners. 
The trees have a champion found! (21) 


Third Chorus—- 
Great trees, (6) strong trees, (7) 
Now comes (22) a champion stanch and true! 
Greet her! (23) Greet her! (23) 
To Arbor Day homage (24) is due! 


(18) Cast right hand bough out of the hand. 

(19) Bend to pick up the fallen boughs, 

(20) Both boughs in right hand, litt high and wave 
triumphantly. Wave in rhythm to the music. 

(-1) Twist the wrist suddenly to give the boughs a 
foytul, triumphant, exultant jerk. ‘ 

(22) Left bough in left’ hand, left arm akimbo on 
left hip, and while left arm rests so, poise on right 
toe, and point far forward, looking forward into the 
distance. 

(23) With the left hand still upon left hip, repeat 
twenty-one with the single bough in the right hand, 
eves still gazing. into distant space. Then transfer 
bough to left hand. 

(24) Inclining body in a bow, bring right hand over 
heart in an attitude of loyalty and devotion. 

The wind (1) rushes down through the branches (2) 

And gaily the branches reply ; (25) 

For Arbor Day comes with the message 

That they on her help may reply. 
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(Repeat Third Chorus. ) 


(25) Grasping each bough in the middle, and hold- 
ing each bough vertically, place hands upon chest, so 
that there is a straight horizontal line from elbow to 
elbow, and then move boughs in rhythm with the 
music, going out on ‘‘And,’’ back on ‘‘the,” out on 


‘‘re,’’ and back on ‘‘ply.’ 
and back on 
on ‘‘age, 


Then go out on “' For,” 


‘*comes’’ and out on ‘‘mess’’ and back 


etc. 


At the end of the exercise, while a march is plaved, 
those in the exercise, gather up the rakes, spades, etc., 
and march out in an informal and irreglar way. 


(Recitation. 


An Arbor Day Tree 


By two groups of small children) 


First Group-— 


Dear little tree that we plant to-day, ‘ 
What will you be when we’re old and grav? 


Second Group— . 
The savings bank of the squirrel and mouse, 


lor 


robin and wren an apartment house; 


The dressing room of the butterfly's ball, 


The 


locust’s and katydid’s concert hall. 


The school boy’s ladder in pleasant June, 


The 


school girl’s tent in the July toon, 


And my leaves shall whisper them merrily 
A tale of the children who planted me. 


Planting Trees 


First Child— 


If we were all to choose and say 
What trees we'd like to plant today, 


Seems to me 
None can be 


Half so yood as a Chirisimas tree ! 
For surely even a baby knows 
That's where the nicest candy grows; 


Candy on a Christmas tree— 
That’s what pleases me! 


Second Child— 


Planted out ’twould uever bear— 
But after all what should we care? 


The richest thing 
Is what we bring 


From sugar maple in the spring. 
So now I'll set a maple here, 
¥or feast and frolic every year. 


Sugar from a maple tree 
That’s what pleases me! 


Third Child— 


Sweets are good most auy day. 
But as for trees I’m bound to say, 


A shag-bark tall 
Is best of all, 


When once the nuts begin to fall. 
And so a walnut tree I'll set, 
And piles of nuts and fun I'll get. 


Nuts from a walnut tree-— 
That’s what pleases me! 


Fourth Child— 


I shall plant an apple tree, 
That's the best of all for me; 


And each kind 
To suit my mind 


On this one with grafts [ll bind. 
Ripe or green, the whole year through, 
Pie or dumpling, bake or stew, 


Kvery way I like them best, 
And I'll treat the rest! 
~Selected. 


Sapping Season ) 


The moose-birds in the underbrush 
Go hopping here and there; 

The red squirrel in the hemlock bush 
Smells April in the air; 

The blue jay screeches in his glee, 

As I move on from tree to tree, 


I #11 mv: pails with nectar-dew 
That gathered in the night— 

The sugar-wine that Dryads brew 
And pour for our delight; 

And so I go from tree to tree, 

Like some great, vagrant honey bee. 


Old Dickon, near the cabin door, = * 
Piles high his monster fire. 
The sooty camp-pots number four— 
The blue smoke builds a spire. } 
And sleepy owl huffs out to see 
What all the sudden noise may be. 


Ten geese come flying from the south, 
The sun climbs free and high. 

Far off sothe farmer’s dog gives mouth, 
A rabbit scurries by ; 

Below the wasting snows I see 


_ The black streams twisting to win free. 


Old Dickon stands with fist on hip, 
And whistles clear and thin; 

Like tick of clocks I hear the drip, 
Drip, drip, of sap on tin; 

The pots are singing merrily 

A quartet to the maple tree. 


— Youth's Companivn. 
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The Oak 
By George Hill 


A glorious tree is the old gray oak ; 
He has stood for a thousand years— 
Has stood and frowned 
On the trees around, 
Like a king among his peers; 
As around their king they stand, so now, 
Whien the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The tall trees round him stand, arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 
He stood like a tower 
Through sun and shower, 
And dared the winds to battle ; 
He has heard the hail, 
As from plates of mail, 
From his own limbs shaken, rattle; 


He has tossed them about, and shorn the tops 


(When the storm has roused his might) 
Of the forest trees, as a strong man doth 
The heads of his foes in fight. 


—Selected 


Tree Planting 


The boy strolled through a dusty road. 


‘*What can I do,’’ said he; 
‘* What little errand for the world? 
I know—I’1) plant a tree.’’ 


The boy who planted the little tree, 
By a kindly purpose led, 

.One desoiate, dreadful winter day 
In the brother war fell dead. 


The elin’s vast shadow far and cool 
Fell o’er the dusty way, 

Blessing the toilers at tiieir rest, 
The children at their play. 


And panting horses felt the air 
Grow sudden full of balm; 

Great oxen with their weary loads 
Caught there a sudden calin. 


So little acts of kindness 
Spread every branch and root, 
And never guesses he who plants 
The wonders of the fruit. 


I often think if blessed eyes 
The old home scenes can see, 
That heaven’s joy is heightened by 
The planting of a tree. 


Arbor Day Song 
(Air—‘ Auld Lang Syne’’) 


In soil the dearest and the best 
On which the sun can shine, 

We plant thee, tree, in hope today: 
O, let our cause be thine! 


Strike deep thy roots, wax wide and tall, 


That all this truth may know, 
Thou art our type of future power, 
Like thee, we tov shall grow. 
Refrain— 
Like thee, we too shall grow, 
Like thee, we too shall grow, 
Thou art our type of future power, 
Like thee, we too shall grow. 


In coming years thy kindly shade 
The sons of toil shall bless; 

Thy beauty and thy grace shall all 
With grateful voice confess ; 

And so our youth in wisdom trained 
Shall render service great, 


Our schools send sons and daughters forth, 


The glory of the state. 


Refrain— 


The glory of the state, 
The glory of the state, * 


Our schools send sons and daugliters forth, 


The glory of tle state. 


Strike deep thy roots, wax wide and tall, 


Since thou our pledge shall be 
Of all the good we vow to bring 
Our country grand and free. 
In place of one, by axe or age 
Cut off, long may’st thou stand, 
We march to take our fathers’ room 
And do the work they planned. 


Refrain— 
And do the work they planned, 
Aud do the work they planned, 
We march to take our fathers’ room 
And-do the work they planned. 


‘Pine Needles 


If Mother Nature patches 
The leaves of trees and vines, 
I’m sure she does her darning 
With needles of the Pines ! 


They are so long and slender, 
And sometimes in full view, 
They have theif threads of cobwebs, 
And thimbles of dew ! 


— Selected. 
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Band of Mercy Poems 


Over 75,000 Bands of Mercy have been organized 
under the direction of the American Humane Fduca- 
tion Society, with more than two million members. 
These are largely in the schools of the country. The 
object is to teach kindness to lower creatures. By 
manv April 12 ts observed as a Special Band of 
Mercy Day. 


The Hero 


He wasn’t a beauty, no doubt about that, 

A plain, homely, everyday, commonpiace cat, 

A bald spot on his back, a slit in one ear, 

A scar on his nose that did make him look queer. 


He crept through the back door one cold winter night, 
Crawled into the kitchen, the warmth, and the light: 
Lay down bv the fire with a satisfied purr, 

And straightway proceeded to clean up his fur, 


‘*Well, you are a cool one, I must admit that; 
Did anyoue see such an impudent cat?’’ 

Said John, coming forward to put the thing out, 
When Baby Bet spoke and changed matters about. 


‘*Dat's mine,’’ she cried fiercely; ‘‘he’s come here 
for me, . 

An’ I’s goin’ to keep him an’ div him his tea, 

He looks very poorly, an’ hungry, an’ thin, 

An’ he knows I love him, dat’s why he come in.’’ 


There ne’er was a king, or commander of State, 
Or tyrant, or despot, or warrior great, 

Or captain, or colonel, or steru martinet 

Whose word was respected like that of Queen Bet. 


So when she said ‘‘Stay’’ to the cat, there ie stayed, 
Though Mary looked nervous and John looked afraid, 
Declaring he knew it would vive her a bite, 
And vowing to turn it outside for the night. 


But when bedtime came it was nowhere around; 
They searched high and low; it was not to be found; 
So, thinking he’d slipped again through the back door, 
They felt very thankful, and troubled no more. 


A strange noise was heard in the dead of the night, 
A scratching and howling that filled thém with fright; 
Such mewings and clawings they'd ne'er heard before; 
The cat seemed determined to pull down the door. 


As Jolin was debating on what he should do, 

The cat gave a lingering, heart-rending mew, 

He opened the door in a state of great ire, 

Then, ‘‘Mary! come quickly, the house is on fire!”’ 


‘Run! IT have the baby; she's safe.’* As he spoke 

There burst in the room a dense cio. of lack smoke; 

But they’ve reached the front deer ‘iiey’-e safe in the 
street, 

The cat all unseen keeping close t> their feet. 

Now, if you should call to see little Queen Bet, 

You'll not be surprised when you find that a pet, 

In the shape of a cat with a siit in one ear, 

A scar on his nose that does make him look queer, 


Sits quietly washing his face on a chair 
And looking as if he owned everything there , 
But grown, since we saw him, smooth, glossy and fat, 
And hailed as a hero, though only a cat. 
—Boys and Girls’ Newsratcr Australia. 


The Cry of the Little Brothers 
By E. B. Barry 
(The good St. Francis of Assissi called all animals his 
little brothers and sisters) 

We are the little brothers, homeless in cold and heat, 
Fourfooted little beggars, roaming the city street. 
Suatching a bone from the gutter, creeping thro’ 

alleys drear, 
Stoned and sworn at and beaten, our hearts consumed 

with fear. 


You pride yourseives on the beauty of your city fair 
and free, 

Yet we are dying by thousands in coverts you never 
see, 

You boast of your mental progress, of your libraries, 
schools and halls; 

But we who are dumb denounce you, as we crouch 
beneath their walis. 


You sit in your tinselled playhouse and weep o’er a 
mimic wrong : 

Our woes are the woes of the voiceless; our griefs are 
unheeded in song. 

You say that the same God made us. When before 
His throne you come 

Shall you clear yourselves in His presence on the plea 
that He made us dumb? 

Are your hearts too hard to listen to a starving kitten’s 


cries? 

_Or too gay for the patient pleading in a dog’s beseech- 
ing eyes? 

Behold us, your little brothers—starving, beaten, 
oppressed ,— 


Stretch out a hand to help us that we may have food 
and rest. 

Too long have we roamed neglected, too long have we 
sickened with fear. 

The mercy you hope and pray for, you can grant us 
now and here. 








Where is thy Brother—Cain? 
By James Jeffrey Roche 


I have sung of the soldier’s glory 
As I never shall sing again: 
I have gazed on the shambles gory, 
I have smelled of the slaugliter pen. 


There is blood in the ink-well clotted, 
There are stains on the laurel-leaf, 

And the pages of Fame are blotted 
With the tears of a needless grief. 


The bird is slaughtered for fashion, 
And the beast is killed for sport ; 
And never the word compassion 
Is whispered at Moloch’s court. 


For the parent seal in the water 
Is slain, and her child must die,, 
That some sister or wife or daughter 
Her beauty may beautify. 


And the merciful thought we smother— 
[For such is the way of man]— 

As we murder tie useless mother 
For the ‘‘ unborn astrakan,’’ 


But a season of rest comes never 
For the rarest sport of all; 

Will His patience endure forever, 
Who noteth a sparrow’s fall? 


When the volleys of hell are sweeping 
The sea and the battle plain, 

Do you think that our God is sleeping, 
And never to wake again? 


When hunger and ravenous fever 
Are slaying the wasted frame, 
Shall we worship the red deceiver, 
The devil that men call Fame? 


We may swing the censer to cover 
The odor of blood—in vain; 

God asks us, over and over, 
‘Where is thy brother—Cain?’’ 


The Stolen Nest 
By Harriet L. Grove 


Above, a chirping mother-bird ; 
Below, a careless boy ; 

Triumphantly he held a nest, 
And laughed in childish joy. 

“Oh! chirrup, chirrap!’’ cried the bird, 
‘‘TIn vain my springtime work ! 

I gathered straws and wove them firm 
With many a twist and quirk ; 


‘‘T brooded over these blue eggs; 
My mate brought food to me ; 

I dreamed of birdlings all my own, 
To sing and flutier free. 

‘*My cozy nest! My pretty birds! 
O cruel, cruel boy! 

’Tis home and babies—all—to me; 
To you 'tis but a toy!’’ 

The little boy looked up, perplexed 
At mother-bird’s distress: 

‘*You care so much? Poor little thing! 
I'll put them back, I guess. 

‘*Here is your nest, the babies safe ; 
Your birdies soon will fly. 

Now let me hear your happy song 
Before I say good-by.’’ 


-Aindergaricn Review. 
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Headache 


The use of Horsford's Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It acts asa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals, 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


The following are some of the topics which will bediscussed in 

this department from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I ititerest my younger pupils when the older oues are 
reciting. - 

How Limproved the looks of my schoolroom. - 

How Limproved the looks of. my school yard, 

Our most'interesting Special Day Program, 

How I provided any school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school, 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to 
write letters and compositions, 

These aud all other subjects interesting to teachers of un- 
graded schools will be discussed in titis department. 

Letters should be short as our. space is iimited and we want 
to give every State an opportunity to be represented. Every 
teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department w iil 
receive cash remuneration for it. 

When preparing létters for publication kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Keep lettet to Club. members aud private letter 
to the President entirely sepatate.- For letters to Club. Members 
use paper, 849x514. Write ptainty and concisely on one side 
only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches 
long. 

Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as well 
as you are able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and 
punctuation are correct, Write the number of words the letter 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page and 
your true-name and ad.lress, for the president's guide, in the 
upper lefthand corner of the same page, always state how .you 
wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this departinent a be addressed 
to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N.H. 


Club Motto for March 


Rest not! Life is sweeping by ; 
Go and dare before you die. 


Club Poem for March 


Now 


—Cuocthe. 


Rise! for the day is passing, 
And you lie dreainjny on; 

The others have buckled their armor, 
And torth to the fight are gone ; 

A place in the ranks awaits you, 
Kach man has some part to play: 
The Past and the Future are nothing, 

In the face of the stern Today, 


Rise from your dreams of the Future, ~ 
Of gaining some hareéfought field, 
Of storming some airy fortress, 
Or bidding some giant yield ; 
Your Future has deeds of glory, 
Of honor, (God grant it mav !) 
But vour arm will never be stronger 
Or tie need so great as Today. 


Rise! if the Past detains you, 
Her sunshine and storms forget; 
No chains so unworthy to hoid you 
As those of a vain regret ; 
Sad or bright, she is liteless ever; 
Cast her phantom arms away, 
Nor look back save to learn the lesson 
Of a nobler strife today. 
one ld laude d 


President’s Letter for March 
Dear Help-One-Anothers. 
It is time to send in your Closing Day Exercises to 


Proctor. 


me, Tell me what vou are planning to do this year, 
and also what was the best entertainment in that line 
that you or your pupiis ever wave. 

Iam oniy going to say ‘Good morning’? to you 
this time; for I want every inch of space [ can have 
mm 0. 
A. members, and I do wish there was room enough for 


Dear me! what a big, fat supplement we'd 


for your own letters, There are so many many 


each one, 
brought) out!—just 


have if a special edition should he 
the Help-One-Anothers contributing the whole thing 


. 

















KOREAN WOMAN “IRONING” 


~articles, pictures, etc. Then--and only then—there 
would be room enough to at least represent each State ; 
though some States would send so many members that 
we would probably need a State Supplement ! 

I have received many interesting letters for the 
Travel Club corner, and shall be glad to receive thei 
from every State in the Union, as well as from meni- 
bers (teachers may consider themselves such, any- 
where )all over the worid. 

Are you saving the children’s ‘‘Funny Sayings’’? 
Several liave sent me one or two, and I aim waiting 
until I have more, in order to have a real ‘‘article’’ 
from the writer. Sometimes one saying only takes 
two lines—and, to get your pay, please send a wee bit 


more. I like short, concise articles but don’t make 

















A VILLAGE “LAUNDRY” IN KOREA 


them so short that we'll finish them before we begin! 

What are you doing for Easter? Have you had Bird 
Day yet? The birds and flowers come so much earlier 
in the South, I remember gathering wild-flowers in 
the Southwest in February. Will the Southern teachers 
tell us when they saw the first bird and the first flower 
It will be interesting for Minnesota 
and Loutsiana to compare dates. 

Cordially your friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President, 


Club Exchange 


‘. Ronald Jones, Caddo, Okia., would like to ex- 
change post cards with teachers in other States. 

2. Miss Ethel Roach, Dodgeville, Wisconsin, writes 
with a delightful. suggestion for you all. Several 
teachers lave asked for addresses we were unable to 
vive them; but here is just the chance :— 

‘Dear Help-One-Anothers. 

Ihave known children to be interested in writing let- 
ters when the letters were acinally sent through the 
mail. When my brother taught in the Philippine Is- 
lands my pupils found pleasure in corresponding with 
children he knew. If any of my fellow workers desire 
to have their pupils correspond with our little ° brown 
cousins, I shall be pleased to send names of children 
who will be glad to write to little Americans.’’ 

3. Mr. Charleville Leche, 2,322 Constance Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, would like to exc hange 
scenery post cards, or cards containing pictures of build- 
ivys with readers of the Normal Instrutctor in other 
States and countries. No comics accepted. 

j. Miss Elsie KE. Hanon, R. F. D., No. 5, Box 41, 
Madison, Wis., would iike to exchange post cards with 
members of the Help-One-Another Club. 


of the season? 


Club Travel Department 
A Teacher’s Visit to Korea 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
dreary and desolate looking than the first glimpse ob- 
tained of Korea, as the traveller from Japan catches 
sight from his vessel of the mountainous barren coast- 
tine of the litle peninsula which extends out from 
Manchuria into the China Sea in just about the same 
way that Flordia does into the Gulf of Mexico. While 
other people have named Korea ‘‘ The Hermit Nation,’’ 
she has termed herself ‘‘The Land of the Morning 
Caim,’’ and has always been very proud of her coun- 
try, whose history dates back to very ancient times, as 
long ago as twelve hundred years before Christ. Al- 
though the weakest of all nations, Korea has always 
remained an independent kingdom untii the recent 


war between Japan and Russia, There are about twelve 
million inhabitants, who live mostly in small villages 
at the foot of the. mountains, while the high point. 
and hillsides are reserved for tombs or burial places. 

They have a few larger cities, which, like the 
villages are always crowded, regardless of the unoccu- 
pied land surrounding them. 

No people in the world, perhaps, have been so neg- 
lected or poorly governed by their kings, who have 
cared only for their own comfort, oppressing the com- 
mon people by taxation or robbery, in order to support 
the luxury of the royal court. But now that Japan has 
undertaken to. educate and, civilize Korea, there are 
better days in store for these people, who hiave many 
noble qualities and considerable depth of character, 
when given a fair chance.’ Their land too is rich in 
mines and in the charactér of the soil, which together 
with a fine climate, will mean much under wise rule, 
though hitherto sadly neglected. The people, though 
simple, are kind, generous and hospitable. Their 
manners and customs are perhaps more strange than 
those of any other nation in the world, and althouygi: 
very dirty the Korean City is full of ‘the deepest in 
terest to the traveller. 

In our picture we see a man, evidently a cooper, 
inard at work with his rude tools. He is dressed in 
white and has a long slender bamboo pipe in hi- 
mouth, while his-hair is. done up iu a small knot on 
the top of his head, This shows that he is a married 
man and can wear a hat! The boy seated beside 
him, and who resembles a girl, lias: his hair in a lony 
braid hanging down his back, whieli according to cus- 
tom, must be worn in this way until his marriage, end 
always, if he should be unfortunate enough. never to 
marry. But the latterseldom happens, for bachelors in 
Korea can never wear-a hat and are respected. by none. 

Korean women of the better classes live in séclus- 
ion in the back apartments of the tiny, mud, straw- 
roofed homes, with small enclosed courtyards, but 
women of lower classes work outside with the men. 
We can see some of them here doing the family wash- 
ing in the tiny stream, and drying the clothes on the hill- 

ide. Whata strange way todo laundry work! The 
white gowns are taken apart before washing, after 
which, the seams are sewed or glued together again. 

Let us take a peep inside a better class home, where 
the wife is busy with her ironing. Back of her stands 
a paper screen and by her side a small dining table 
with pounded beans and some pickled garlic in the 
bowls, and honey water in the mugs, and on the floor 
near her is her long pipe and some brass dishes. With 
her small sticks she will pound the clothds which she 
winds around the large stick before her, until they 
are beautifully polished and look as well as the snow 
white glossy linen from our own laundry. 

What a kind face she has! And no doubt she is an 
excellent housekeeper. Let us hope that her husband 
is kind to her, for Korean women are not alway; 
treated as equals by the men nor are they shown thie 
care and respect granted our American women. 

—Kor@A. 


From the ‘City of the Violet Crown”’ 


Dear Heip-One-Anothers:— 

Would you like something from our beautiful little 
capital city? Unlike most cities of Texas, it is situated 
among the hills. Indeed, the beautiful blue hills on 
the west of Austin have given it the name of ‘‘The 
City of the Violet Crown.’’ The Colorado river has 
a strong supply of pure water, but can not be navi- 
gated on account of its shoals and sand flats. . Those 
who love Nature would certainly enjoy a drive for an 
hour or two on our speedway. Only this afternoon 
while out for a drive on this beautiful thoroughfare, | 
passed great mounds of blue bonnets growing wild. 
You know we appreciate them because they are tlic 
emblem flower of our State. And too, they are bean- 
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Pi A Wie i 26 The “NATIONAL” Style Book is truly called the “Complete 
ve le Book of NEW YORK Fashions.” ‘To all womankind it is the most 
ds i X “Ss e i interesting Style Book published. . 
= , oe From the “Christy Girl Cover,” reproducing a painting made 
or i & i ff i for the “NATIONAL” by Mr. Howard Chandier Christy, through to 
th i 1 J al j the last page, your interest will increase. Every page contains a Style 
he 4 f Message from New York to YOU shows you in each handsome 
vd ee yy | ae fashion plate some few Style, something of value, some aid to becom 
ili | wa : er ingness in dress and to economy, 5 
“ oe £ ea BT Two Million Women will receive this Style Book FREE. 
0 ie £; art 2 9 You can be one of them. One C opy is YOURS, but you need to act NOW: 
~ . : S15. ae to write TO-DAY. Just say “Send me the Complete ‘NATIONAL’ 
fee we ey CS tyle Book FREE.” [If you wish samples be sure and ask for 
them. 
“NATIONAL” Tai its | 

V/ | : Tailored Suits | 
e ' { ; | i 
>] ‘y ; : H + i! 
a 4 4 Pe ey | Made-to-Measure “_ $3 5 Expressage 
he N | ee | | New York Styles to Prepaid 

r et i ¥ | 
i |, Spring Style Book and Samples—FREE 
an if : 

1, First of all, the “NATIONAL” Style Book (Sent FREE) 

I | |; . a } contains Fashion Plates showing New York’s Suits and Skirts for 
oa i, Spring and Summer. And you can have any of these Suits or / 


tt if ! \ a | } Skirts Made ‘To Your Measure in your own choice of over 400 
» iS New Materials. 
ie And Twenty-One Years’ experience in fitting and 
1 pleasing over half a million American women makes it certain 
i F that the Suit we make you will fit you and please you per- 


fectly. However, you take no ris k. Each “Nz AT LONAL’ 
Suit is made under our absolute guarantee—satisfaction or 
your money back. 








. . . ” +4 
Read what Mrs. Denise wrote to the Editor of Good Housekeeping The “NATIONAL” Policy 
Editor Good Housekeeping Bach © NATIONAL’ Garment has the + NATIONAL We prepay express charges on all © NATIONAL ** 
DEAR SIR: FIFTEEN YEARS ago I ordered my first suit from the “National,” and (1. AHANIER TAQ” uur "nal been sour: | caret anya the tale Salen me mater 
they have made all my suits since. I have sent them dozens of pee one on of jhe 7 oe irs — . are . . 
have been well pleased. It is my experience that anyone ordering a ational” suit wi a i 
be sure of a perfect fit, honest cloth, minute attention to details and satisfactory style. NATIONAL Ready-Made Apparel 
: Pardon me if I seem positive, but I know whereof I speak. I once wore a ** National”’ This complete ** NATIONAL” Style Book alee he autifally iMustrates all the following Ready-Made Garments 
$ : ps * . es , » s oo, am all sold at ** . one y-Saving Prices, all guaranteed and postage or express charges prepaid by us. 
; $25.00 Made-to-Measure suit when a friend of mine had on a suit that cost $115.00, ! Ht sotd NATIONAL” M s v ul teed and pasts n 
' mine was A ences vs more stylish and chic. Millinery Lingerie Dresses Plumes Rain Coats Hosiery 
I wish I could induce all readers of Good Housekeeping to write for the ‘‘ National’’ — bey Potato oats Ken it tie Hecke ear 
Style Book, and learn, what it means to be soglty satisied with onc’s clothes: Gitk Aiecanes Th or game Fackat Urdets Bove ‘Giouuine 
| Yours sincerely, MRS. L. C. DENISE, New Kensington, Pa. Misace’. Girls’ and Infante Wear 


Write for the FREE “NATIONAL” Style Book to-day. _ If you wish samples for a Made-To- 
Measure Suit, be sure to state the colors you prefer. Samples are sent only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co.,234 West 24th St., New York City 


é “ Mail Orders Only LARGEST LADIES’ cieperram ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD No Agents or Branch Stores 
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res OWN UNITS IN OUR 


“aJB1G COMMERCIAL 
; ORCHARDS 


AND INCREASE 
YOUR ANNUAL INCOME 


* @ Winter Apples Pay Enormous Profits 


And by our Unit Ownership Plan you are enabled to J 
/® own an interest in a large commercial orchard, no matter & 
where you live, and draw your income annually, 

The orchard will be in charge of an expert horticulturist 
constantly and will be cared for scientifically se that maxi- 
mum crops may be derived. 

3 I can prove to your entire satisfaction that EACH UNIT & 
: will pay $300.00 TO $500.00 EACH YEAR, 

d You can purchase units in multiples of $100.00 on the fol- 

lowing easy monthly payments: 















i-4 Unit . . Monthly Payment $2.10, Price $100.00 
1-2 Unit. . ws o .20, ** 200.00 
3-4 Unit. . wy «4 6.30, ‘* 300.00 





o> Ge © « - ” ee 7 400.00 
Under our plan you cannot lose, as each contract is non- F 
forfettable. This insures you against loss in case you should 
+ be unable to continue your payments. 
Write for attractive booklet describing our plan in detail. 
HANAUER-GRAVES COMPANY, Inc. 
‘ 509 First Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 4 
f LARGEST ORCHARD OPERATCRS IN THE NORTHWEST §& 


oor mde ‘ Pies 














A Fortune 


FROM THE GREAT YAKIMA VALLEY 


Irrigated Orchards 


which pay from $1,000 to $2,500an acre per year, 
All you have todo is to make easy monthly pay- 
ments. No trouble for you; no worry; no inter- 
no severing of home ties; no 
roughing itin anew country. Just stay where 
you are; continue your present work; make the 


est; no taxes; 


required payments and we will do all the work; 
attend to all the details and bring you a 


Big Annual Income 

from these irrigated orchards, which are culti- 
vated by the best experts in the world. Write 
today for our free literature. A postal card will 
do. It will tell you how you may secure a BIG 
INCOME, absolutely guaranteed to you and 
secured by the land. We want you to have this 
literature. Write for it today, to our eastern 
office as follows: 


LAND LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
2199 Central Bid’g, Rochester, N. Y. 


















TRY US 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with 
the service of those who have been sup- 
plying your text-book needs,—/7y ws. 

We have been in business twenty-two 

ears. There is no school or College 

ok published which we cannot furnish 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- 
duced prices. Write for our catalogue. 
We also handle school supplies. Send 
us a trial order. Enclose this ad. 


HINDS and NOBLE 
31-33-35 West 15th St.. New York City | 




















































NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for him. 
Common school education sufficient. 40,0e° 
appointinents yearly in Railway Mew 
Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue 
other branches of U.S. service, Pnilini 
and Panama. Full particulars free 
cerning positions, salaries, examine 
(held soon in every State), euple. Sheri} 
ination questions, ete. NATIOs 24 ; 
CORRESPONDENCE INS22 
TUTE, 44-70 Second Natl. Bank 


Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. 
Business School News. 


Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 
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tiful and give such fragrance. Here and there we see a chaparral 
in full bloom, and daisies and buttercups abound. After a few 
minutes’ drive we pass our State University, the largest in the 
South, A little farther on we come to the State House. Texas can 
justly feel proud of this beautiful structure. It is situated on an 
eminence overlooking the business portion of the city. It is built 
all of Texas granite, with the exception of one piece, which is 
from Tennessee. Several monuments to our Texas heroes are 
erected there. The grounds which slope in every direction from 
the building, are most tastefully arranged with flowers and shrubs, 
while artificial lakes serve to make the scene all the more pleasant. 

All over the city are fine old trees. Many are almost covered 
with long Spanish Moss. We see the oieander, magnolia, and 
many other plants that we keep in the louse and use every precau- 
tion to keep from freezing, even farther north in our own State. 
This county produces a fine grade of white lime, a white lime- 
stone, also, a hard stone known as Austin marble, similar to lime- 
stone with fancy formations in it; also a sewer pipe cement and 
a liquid asphalt. These are a few of the many interesting things 
that we find in the city of Austin. 








—A. F. M., Austin, Tex. 


History Helps 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :-— 

1 have gained so much help from the Club that I would like ‘‘to 
pass on’’ a few helps I have lund excellent in creating an interest 
in the study of History in classes where some of the pupils ‘‘ fairly 
detested it,’? so they said. (They of course did not know how in- 
teresting a study it was. ) 

I help them to understand the epochs of our history and give 
them a bird’s-eye view of it before they attempt to study it. As 
a few facts around which to cluster other facts and incidents of 
lesser importance are necessary to an understanding of history, the 
following will be found easy to remember. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 

For the French and Indian War, draw a hand as if it were to 
grasp the five objective points. Call it the ‘‘ English Grasp.’’ The 
tip of the thumb rests on Ft. Duquesne, the strong point; index 
finger on Niagara; the middle finger on Quebec; the third finger 
on Ticonderoga and the small finger on Louisberg. 

W. A. G. stands for the order in which the other wars of that 
period come. . 

[King William’s war, Queen Anne’s war, and King George’s 
war, | ; 

REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 
L,—1775—Lexington. 
I—1776—Independence. 
B—1777—Burgoyne’s invasion of New York. 
K—1778—-Evacuation of Philadelphia. ‘ 
R—1779—Recapture of Stony Point. 
T—1780—Treason of Arnold. 

Y--1781— Yorktown surrendered. 

Search Questions for each epoch may be used e. g., By whom and 
on what occasion were the words used, ‘‘ Millions for defence, but 
not one cent for tribute ;’’ who said, “‘I would rather be right than 
be President?’’ 

For the busy teacher who has as many classes as can be crowded 
in a day, the 244 questions found in the back of ‘‘ Barnes’ History’’ 
may be classified and a few given each day. Have the class keep 
these in their History Note-book. 


PRESIDENTS IN RHyME—Sy Herbert M. Skinner. 


First the great Washington appears, 

And Adams serves for four brief years, 
The House elects, then,-Jefferson, 

And Louisiana’s grandly won, 

Madison is the next great name, 

A war drags through with checkered fame. 
Then James Monroe assumes the chair, 
His famous doctrine to declare. 

A second Adams next is chief, 

(Thanks to the House.), His term is brief. 
The next is Jackson, who dectares 

We are a nation, and who dares 
Nullification’s host to fight. 

Van Buren next, and. panic’s blight ; 
Then comes the hero of Tippicanoe, 
Brave Harrison; and Tyler, too. 

Death claims our chief ; and Texas far, 
To grace our banner, adds her star. 

Polk takes the helm, The Mexican War 
Brings us a vast Pacific shore, 

Oregon rounds our vast domain, 

Then Tyler and Fillmore! Once again 
Comes the death angel! Fillmore tries 
To heal our quarrels with compromise. 
Pierce brings hope of a better day, 

But Kansas-Nebraska is in the way. 
Buchanan essays to calm the strife, 

But secession aims at the Nation’s life. 
Abraham Lincoln guides our ship 
Through seas of blood, on its fearful trip, 
But falls a Martyr, when war is done, 





E, D Pl is not a magazine as some sup- 
very ay ans pose, but a set of books consist- 
ing of four volumes 6x9% inches in size and containing over 600 
pages. These books were prepared by successful teachers and are 
filled to the brim with hints, helps, suggestions, outlines, pro- 
grams, entertainment material, etc., etc., representing. and placing 
right at hand ready for use an endless amount and variety of mater- 
ial which progressive teachers feel they must have, yet can obtain 
in no other way. Over twenty five thousand teachers are using 
these books and orders are being received daily from teachers to 
whom others have recomended them. 
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Seeley’s 
Question Book* 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Levi SEEtry, 
Professor of Peda- 
gogy inthe New 
Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, Tren- 
|) ton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to 
teachers generally 
as the author of 
“History of Edu- 
cation,” “Foun- 
dations of Educa- 
tion,” “A New 
4 School Manag e- 
ment, etc., etc.” 
During the ten 
years preceding 
1905 we purchased 
S } and sold more than 
175,000 Question 
Books — two dit- 
ferent titles being 
Both of these books be- 

















used within that time. 
came so'thoroughly out of date that, believing 
teachers are always deserving of the best, we | 
contracted with Professor Seeley in the spring | 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 


and thoroughly modern lines. - 
The large sale and countless commendations 

which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 

ing the brief period since its production, amply 


justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICs: 


English and Geography f 
American Literature U. S. History 

Reading Civil Government 

Orthography Writing 

Grammar School Management 

Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 

Drawin Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 

Physiology and Hygiene Morals 


Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 

These topics are treated: 

First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects, This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second, By questions covering every con- 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 


ceivable phase of each subject. “= 
Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions. mm 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 ser 
pages, is printed ona fine grade of laid paper, Ce 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. — 
Combination Prices; * 


1. For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
2. For$1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
3. For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 

4. For $1.52, postpaid, including the Pathfinder one year. 


S. For $1.92, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 


6. For $1.92, postpaid, inch both Normal structo: d 
and Pathfinder onc = : — = 


For $2.02, postpaid, including both Primary Plans and Path- 
finder one year. 


8. For $2.42, postpaid, including all three journals one year. 
Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your money. 


We Want An Agent to take orders for | 


Seeley’s Question 
Book and above combinations. Liberal cash 
commission. 


Other Books by Dr. Seeley 


The Foundations of Education. Abounds in helps for 
teachers with suggestions on discipline and hits 
on school incentives...............cceeeeceees $1.00 

New School Management. A treatise on the prob- 
lems of school management based on sound peda- 
gogical principles .............ccceeeeeeeeeees $1.25 

Eiementary Pedagogy. For beginners in the study 
OF POARMIGT 5 «sg. <2 s0scccecbenaescodegiese $1.25 
Any of the above books by Dr. Seeley sent postpaid 

on receipt of price. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y- 
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Why not add to your 
mental equipment by 
Systematic study in 
your own home? 


We will give you courses in 
normal methods, academic and 
collegiate subjects, and furnish 
you with all necessary refer- 
erence books and laboratory 
supplies. Since the regular in- 
structors in residence also give 
the home study work, you may 
have in your own home all the 
advantages of the best equipped 
normal school or college. 


Our home study courses are fully equiv- 
alent to residence work. For this reason 
credit is given for admission to Washington 
University, for one-half the A.B. degree, and 
in all the State Normal Schools of Missouri, 
as well as in many other Universities, Col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 


Washington University 
Box M, St. Louis, Mo. 














OVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 


46,712 
APPOINTMENTS 


P were made to Civil Service 
ool places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 










year. Nointinence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 


excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year, 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 


The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
seut tree. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 








Have You Ever? 


Yes, havé you ever wished you could have all your 
school book and school supply orders tilled by one 
house, a house that would guarantee*prompt and 
satisfactory service and low prices? If so, you need 
look no further, for all the advantages just named 
are accorded our customers. 


We carry one of the largest assortments of school 
books in the country and can supply promptly practi- 
cally every school book published. — By sending all of 
your orders to us, you save time and trouble, because 
you can include everything in one order. 


Of special interest to teachers are ; our Department 
of Teachers’ Helps, where all kincds of teachers’ aids 
may be obtained; our Entertainment Department, 
which contains a complete line of Plays, Recitation 
Books, ete.; our Library Department, containing 
standard and popular works at reasonable prices ; our 
Subsenption Department, which offers the leading 
Magazines at cut rates. 

If you have not received a copy of our catalog re 
cont, send for one at once and if amemberoia 
school Board, state your official position. 


HALL & McCREARY, 


257 Wabash Avenue. Chicago, IMlinois. 














SHORT STORIES— Ic to 5c a Word 
We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on com 
mission; we criticise and revise them and tell 
you where to sell them. Story-Writing and Jour. 
nalism taught by mail. Send for free booklet, 
“Writing for Profit :” tells how and gives proof 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
166 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAKE 
MONEY 
WRITING 
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And the land is saved, and the victory won, 
Jackson fills out the lingering years, 

And Grant, the hero of war, appears, 

Then Hayes by the narrowest margin wins, 
Aud a newer National Life begins. 

Garfield and Arthur come next in view, 

But the first is slain ere the year is through. 
Cleveland is next, then Harrison; 

Then Cleveland again is the favored one. 
McKinley carries our banner far 

©'er distant seas, in the Spanish War, 

But falis a victim of murderous hate, 

And Roosevelt takes the Chair of State. 

The electoral vote of nineteen-four 

Will keep, him there just four years more. 
Such is the presidential line 

From the days of 178g. 








—ALPHA WOLFE, Cedar Co., Mo. 

{Your History Helps are indeed real ‘‘helps.’’ Please send me 

all you have in that line, for yon see these did not find the waste- 

basket! The acrostic memory aids are just the thing. And I like 

your version of the Presidential list, as it gives a hint of the 

happenings, as well as the names thiemseives. It is the best I’ve 
seen yet. Call on me often, with handfuls of these ‘‘ helps.’ 

JEAN HALIFAX. ] 


Exhibition Work for the Fair 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

If you ever have to prepare ‘‘show work on short notice,’’? my 
plan may prove inelpfnl. I was requested to prepare some water- 
color work for the county fair, whieh was to be held one week 
later. 1 hektographed a number of studies, cherries, tulips, gold- 
enrod, landscapes, birds, ete. I then colored one ot each and 
placed it on the front board asa guide. The hektographed copies 
were then distributed and the pupils painted them. The land- 
seapes were three and one-half inches by six, and were mounted on 
white drawing paper, six by nine. ‘The effect was very good as ‘t 
made our little views look like real pictures. The bluebirds were 
mounted on gray paper; the tulips were cut panel-shaped, as were 
several others, 

Different pupils’ paintings of the same subject were placed one 
above the other, and fastened to a dark gray card, with Bainbridge 
fasteners. The card was twenty-two inches wide by twenty-eight 
inches long; and the combination of sizes and shapes of our pic- 
tures made an artistic arrangement possible. Our labor was_ re- 
warded by a blue ribbon, therefore my pupils are encouraged to 
attempt more difficult work in the future, 

Never having been interested in spelling in my own childhood 
days, 1 aiways try to create an interest in this mneh neglected 
subject, in my own school, We are now making booklets at the 


end of each month. Only the perfect lessons are used in these 
booklets. For September our design was our State flower, the 
goldenrod, which is very abundant here in the autumn, For 
October I shali use the woodbine, painted in all the glory of its 
October coloring; for December the design will be the time 
honored holliv, and this booklet will be tied with red ribbon. The 


spring bookiets will have designs of spring flowers. These book- 
lets are easily made. I simply tear practice paper into two pieces. 
These pieces are distributed at each spelling period ; after the 
words are marked, they are returned to the pupils, and are kept 
by them unti#l the end of the month, when I hektograph the design 
on drawing paper. Kach pupil water-colors his own booklet cover, 
and the cover and papers are fastened together at the top, with 
Bainbridge fasteners. These are much more quickly used than the 
punch and ribbons, although the ribbon is used tor the December 
booklet. 

The composition work can also be made very interesting by 
hektographing an appropriate design on the composition paper. 

Do not make the mistake of allowing the hektograph to take the 
piace of drawing and freehand color work. It is very useful, but 
must not be allowed to dwari a pupil's individuality. 

My fifth grade yeography class are drawing maps of South 
America, Kurope, Asia, Eurasia, etc.—pretty maps nicely colored 
and also simple outiine maps, dotted to show the population, 
colored to show the homes of the races, marked to show plateaus, 
mountains, rivers, ete. These maps are drawn on paper of uni- 
form size and will be fastened together in booklet form. ‘The 
object in drawing them is simply to impress important facts. 
Later the pupils will make product maps and relief maps. 

My pupils take a great interest in oral arithmetic, which is a 
buebear to so many children, I give a headmark to the pupil at 
the head of the class each day, he their goes to the foot. When 
five’ headmarks are earned, the pupil chooses a Perry picture. | 
buy these pictures in quantities so there are always different ones 
to choose from. The slowest pupil knows that if he perseveres, 
he too, will win a picture, so this plan can not iall under the ban 
of prizes that only one can win. | 

I would like to tell you of my blue prints that I make in con- 
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. 9a ‘ , isthe newest, the 
Seeley’s Question Book jit ess is 
to-date Pedagogical Question Book on the markeg, It's author is 
Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trenton 
(N. J.) State Normal School, and a well known writer on Peda 
eogical subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers on all the 
ordinary school subjects, Professor Seeley introduces each chapter 
with an article on the methods of studying and teaching the sub- 
ject covered by that chapter. This isa feature contained in no 
other Question Book, and its great value is evident. 


The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will send 
it, postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to-our Magazines 





as follows: With Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two years, 
$2.12. With Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two years 
$1.52. 
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Bookcase 
No. 7 


Offered, together 
with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin. Products for 
$12.00: or given with 
$14.00 worth. 


TEACHERS 


Start a 


Larkin School Club 


and obtain 


School 


Furnishings 
Without Cost 


A SIMPLE, CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


If your school needs a Wall-Map, Library 
Globe, Swivel-Chair, Flat-top or Roll-top Desk, 
Bookease, Library Books, American Flag, Framed 
Pictures, Wall-Clock, Library ‘Table or Piano, it 
ean be obtained by a Larkin School-Club, which 
sells to parents 




























Larkin Laundry and. Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet and Pharmacal Preparations, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, and 
other Pure Food Specialties and Sun- 
dries—in all, over 250 daily home 
needs 


at regular retail prices, and receives the saved 
profits and expenses of the middlemen in valu- 
able premiums, without extra expense to anyone. 
School Boards and Superintendents strongly 
endorse Larkin School-Clubs wherever  intro- 
duced. We have hundreds of testimonials like 
the following : 
Ridgeway, Pa. 
Our Schools have been sending you orders 
for the last three years and we have acquired 
many very useful Premiums, 
J.L. Weicort, Prin. 


TFACHERS Teachers organizing Larkin 

School-Clubs are liberally 
LIBERALLY rewarded. Only a little time 
REWARDED and effort are required, as 


School-Clubs are largely self 
operating. 






Larkin Quality 
Satisfles. 


Over three million 
Satisfied customers 
attest the superior- 
ity of all Larkin Prod 
ucts. Larkin Pure Food 
Specialties meet the 
} requirements of the 
most exacting Pure- 
Food Laws. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
refunded after Thirty 


Library iy 
Globe 
No. 35 


} Days’ Trial. 
Given with , 
. Mail coupon for 
$10.00 worth of / complete information 


Larkin Products, it will interest you. 


Larkin Co. 
School-Claub Dept. 
, Buffalo, N. Y. 





CUT HERE ——— MAIL TODAY -— 
Larkin School Club Dept.: Please send me application 
blank No. 12, and complete School-Club information. 
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Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.” 


Send for a Trial Package 

It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs, 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair stain with your comb, Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease, One bottle 
of Mrs, Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year, 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction, Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair, Mrs Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 780 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Ask 
brook’s,” and you 


for 


get the best pens 
easiest writing, 
longest wearing. 
Backed bya half- 
century's reputa- 
tion. 
At all stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co 
26 John St., New York 








Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home ander the 
personal instruction of leading 
professors in our great colleges, 


We teach over one hundred cours- 
es In Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Normal 
and Common School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


Write today for a free copy of our 
elghty-page catalogue. 


John F. Genung, Ph. D., 
Professor of English 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, <p imonieia, mows. 











THE VIOLIN WORLD 
50 Cents Yearly 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Interests of Violinists 


Full of information for the violinist. Its personal 
news and notes keep the violinist in touch with all 
the important musical events of the violin world. No 
violinist can afford to be without this instructive and 
entertaining journal. Much of the news contained in 
the “Violin World” cannot be obtained from any 
other source, Send 50 cents for one year’s subscription 
or 10 cents for a sample copy to. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
42B East 23d St., New York 
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nection with my nature study work, but I fear I have taken too 
much space now. NEBRASKA. 

{You make the work so interesting that I am sure your pupils 
must enjoy their schooldays. Call again.—PRESIDENT. | 








Grammar Notes 
Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 

I have the following story which I copied in my note-book 
from an old teachers’ journal a few years ago. Have found it very 
helpful in the study of the parts of speech, but do not remember 
the author’s name. 

EIGHT PERSONS IN WHOM WE ARE INTERESTED 

Strolling through the City of Educetion one day, I with a party 
of students, found myself standing before a large, old- and beanti- 
ful building. Entering the door, we were met by an usher whio 
told us it was the Grammar Building. : 

‘‘It is very old,’’ he said, ‘‘but from time to time new parts are 
added te it and old ones reconstructed so that it is in a fair way 
of standing for all time to come.’’ 

‘*This,’’ said he, ‘‘is the Parts of Speech Room, and the eight 
people who are seated are here for,the purpose of telling people 
their history. For having heard -the history of these people, one 
is so much wiser,’’ he explained. He then led us toa very old 
man, seated near the door in a large cushioned chair, whom he 
introduced to us as Mr. Noun. ; 

Mr. Noun then told us he- was born at the beginning of the 
world. And we believed him, for he was so old. ‘‘Sometimes,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ you call me Common-because Iam _ not dressed up, then 
you call me Proper when I dress up or put on my dress suit. And 
Abstract when I act like my daughter Adjective, and Collective 
when I talk for all the Parts. of Speech, the people whom you see 
seated here.’’ 

There were a great many people standing around Mr. Verb,—in- 
deed, so many that we could not get near enough to him to talk 
with him; and as Mr. Noun agreed to tell us about him we did not 
visit Mr. Verb. 

‘*Mr. Verb,’’ Mr. Noun said, ‘‘is nearly as old as myself. He 
is a very dear friend of mine and I hardly ever go anywhere with- 
out him, 

‘*He hasa great many Christian names which all mean something. 
I will tell you about them. You call him Incomplete when on 
a sunshiny day, I go on one side of him and my shadow (comple- 
uent) which is so nearly like myself as to often be called Noun by 
many people, goes on the other, But on a dark and cloudy day, 
when you cannot see my shadow you call him Complete, and when 
Mr. Verb walks or runs or acts on a moonlight night the moon 
casts my shadow (object) on the ground, it, of course, looks like 
me and goes on one side of him with me on the other. He is then 
called Transitive. 

But when the noun does not shine and my shadow-is not to be 
seen, he is called Intransitive. When he is weak he takes a kind 
of medicine called d ored. Then he is called Regular. But when 
he is strong he is called Irregular. He owns a great many valua- 
bles: among them are voice, mode, tense, person and number. 
‘*This is all,’’ he said, ‘‘I can tell you about Mr. Verb, excepting 
that he is very active, considering his age.’’ 

We found Mr. Noun such an interesting story teller that we 
begged him to tell us about the rest of the relatives and friends. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘my brother Pronoun is to me a dear brother 
and helper, for he often takes my place when I am absent, and I 
am certain you will agree with me when I say you all like him.”’ 

To all this we agreed and then Mr. Noun said, ‘‘I have a daugh- 
ter named Adjective, She has two Christian names, Definite and 
Descriptive. There is a story connected with her name. This is 
the way of it. She once had some kindred who were very jealous 
of her and wanted her jewels. They knew the jewels were very 
precious, and they tried to take them from her. She then had only 
one name, Definite. 

‘*So we gave her another name, Descriptive, and told her she 
should possess her jewels only when she was called by this name. 

‘‘Her jewels we call degrees, and she has three kinds: Positive, 
comparative and superlative. Her kindred have never known she 
had this name, and very likely never will, so she is in a safe way 
of keeping them, She isa very dear daughter and I could not get 
along without her. 

‘*Next comes Mr. Adverb, a son of Mr. Verb, who thinks a great 
deal of his father and is always telling people about him. Some- 
times he tells them about himself—he sometimes slyly tells them 
about Miss Adjective. 

‘*T havea little grandson whose name is Preposition and who tells 
people he is related to me. - Part of the time he makes his home 
with me and part of tie time with Mr Verb. And another grand- 
son, Conjunction, is a dear little fellow, yet some people say he 
tells falselioods, all because, one time he tells them he belongs to 
two families of equal rank and again he will tell them he belongs 
to two families of unequal rank. 

‘‘But I always believe him, for I am sure he isa truthful little 
lad. Little Interjection is the least of my grandsons. He loves 
me dearly but forgets that I am old, and that my nerves are easily 
jarred and when my joy, danger or surprise dawns, he is so anxious 
to tell me before anyone else has a chance that he shouts to me in 
such a violent way that I often am provoked. 

‘‘This isall the list of my friends and relatives, and I am sure we 
all do our part in helping to give each and all who visit us an edu- 
cation.’’ We thanked Mr. Noun for the information he had given 
us and wishing him a happy life we bid him adieu. 


This story may be given all at one time or as a continued story, as 
the pupils may not be able to understand and appreciate the whole 
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our representative, taking subscriptions for NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR, 
PRIMARY PLANS, Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans, 
Liberal cash commissions or book premiums as desired. Write for 
terms. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Every woman'95 ma 


WEEK 


Should Earn 


MY FREE BOOK TELLS HOW » 
Hundreds who wrote for this book are gow sumning oom by gg per 





week, You can same. me you on how to 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE AT HOME. 

This book tells how any woman can open a Beauty Parlor in her own 
home or become a visiting operator and do work for select patrons, 

This FREE book tells Write today for my 


how you may acquire a FREE Book. Don‘ 
LE t 
thorough and practical struggle along in un- 


knowledge of congenial employ. 
MANICURING ment with long hours 
HAIR DRESSING and small pay. 
MARCEL WAVING Educate yourself in 
SCALP TREATMENT this profitable profes. 

sion and learn to do 
FACIAL MASSACE work that has. litle 
SHAMPOOING competition, 
I also furnish valuable Isn't it’ better to 
formulas for making spend a few hours a 
Flesh Food, assage y for a few weeks 
Cream, Hair Tonics, and qualify yourself 
Depilatur‘es, Cosmetics. 

pee one else cannot do? 


to do work that every. 
yea pate ee ‘The field for Be 
and paying profession dy e field for Beauty 
mail, My System A Send for My Free Book Culture is large. You 
home instruction has will be surprised when 
been so perfected by experience and you see what a great demand 
constant improvement that I fosi- there is for this work in even the 
tively guarantee to teach you all the very small places. Write to-day 
inside details, scientific points and for this Free Book—a penny 
trade secrets during your spare hours. rostal will do. 


ETH KING SYSTEM, Suit’ kK No. 117 E. 23d St., N. Y. 











$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


} Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
wy educative; special employment contract. frite for 
free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 

ry THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

S33 106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 












ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


100 


This is a fair 
illustration 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the repro- 
duced photo- 
| graphs we 
furnish for 
| One Dollar 
1 Per Dozen 











Full Size 4 1-4x6 ins. 

This reproduction was made from a photograph 
which cost $4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. 
You could not tell the difference between the original 
andthereproduction. Many timesthe reproductions 
are really much better thau the original, from the 
fact that we use better materials, better paper and 
better mounts than are used by photographers gen- 
erally. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our “ G-2,” and it is, 44%4x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 354x744 inches. Thecards are white or ash 
gray asdesired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices, 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 

50 CENTS A DOZEN. We make smaller photographs 
(Mounts 3 x 4 inches) same quality at 50 cents a dozen. 

FILMS DEVELOPED. Rates 10 cts. upward, accord- 
ing to size of film, Send for circular containing price list. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upon a post card 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured. 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 























Beautiful Gifts for Close of School 


Are found in ovr attrac- 
tive poems, printed on 
heavy satin ribbon (or 
book marks. They are 4 
delight to the pupils re- 
ceiving them. The sizes of 
these gifts are 2!,x9 and 
144x9inches, Send 1 ts. 
for (2) samples, both sizes, 
or 50 cts for (6) samples. 
Different shades of ribboa 
showing . poems; The 


i ys 
**Lest we Forget,’’ ‘‘Farewell,’’ ‘Good Be” ete, Including 
our New Catalog. Special rates when(15)are ordered. If once you 
order you will again: this has been our experience for ten y cars. 
Brown & Brown, Dept. B, 25 Liberty St., Dansville, N. Y- 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued | 








story unless they have a fair knowledge of. technical grammar. 
It may: be illustrated it desired by using some system of diagram 
to show the relation of the Parts of Speech. 
—A. W., Cedar Co., Mo. 


Club Recreation Department 


[One of the ways in which to use the Recreations is to give all 
the ‘‘saved time’’ to these’ wit-sharpeners. 
teacher promised that ifthe spelling drill for the grade could be 
given in two minutes, the rest of the time assigned to that recita- 
tion couid be given to play. 

The pupils studied the spelling lessons so thoroughly that days 
would pass before a single mistake was made by any of the class. 

If not one word‘is missed, or one pupil hesitates an instant, it 
does not take long to hear a spelling lesson in avy grade. 

These pupils then. gave the five or ten minutes thus ‘‘saved’’ to 


For example, one | 


some of the recreations, puzzles, anagrams, etc., given in the H. , 


O. A. Club Department. 
So you wili find them of use any day, as well as on Fridays or 
rainy days.—PRESIDENT. | 


Crazy Art Gallery 


The last Friday of the month we gave the last hour of the after- 
noon session to recreation. Several cords lad been stretched 
across the blackboards, and by the aid of small ‘‘fasteners’’ thie 
pictures, which were all labeled and ready to hang, were soon in 
place. We had fifty pictures. They were Perry pictures or cuts 
trom magazines. All were of well known people and all were 
wrongly labeled. But eacii label belonged to some picture in the 
room. The first time we tried this crazy gallery the pupils merely 
tried to get the labels on the right picture. All worked together. 
When anyone was sure of 2 picture he fastened the correct label to 
it, and there was one less to puzzle over. A month later we used 
the same pictures, but ‘this time each one worked alone. The 


pictures were numbered, and each pupil made his own list without | 


any suggestion or help from the others. At the close of the hour 

the pupils exchanged lists. The teacher then read the number of 

each picture and the name of the person represented. The pupils 

marked off all incorrect answers. The second trial was, of course, 

harder than the first. The pupils enjoyed both contests and are 

eager to have anothier. —K. A. D. 
[We would like other hints like this.—PRESIDENT.] 


Characteristics 
On the blackboard write ten or more ‘‘characteristics,’’ and let 
the pupils have until the next day to guess the name of the person 
described. The first letters of each word, in the order given, are 
the initials of some noted character. For example ‘‘ Happy 
Children Appear.’’ The first letters of these three words are H. 
C. A. and stand for Hans Christian Andersen. 
CHARACTERISTICS NAMES 
Explains Asia Edwin Arnold. 
England’s Brigkt Bard Elizabeth B. Browning 
Riotous Blustering Robert Browning 
Rustic Bard Robert Burns 
Terrible Complainer Thomas Carlyle 
Tragic Career Thomas Chatterton 
Shakespeare’s Truest Critic Samuel T. Coleridge 
Weird Concocter Wilkie Collins 
Wofully Crazed William Cowper 
Conical Delineator Charles Dickens 
A Clever Doctor A. Conan Doyle 
Recognize Wisdom Every wiiere Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Recounting Horrors Rider Haggard 
Our Well-known Humiorist Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Touching Humanity Thomas Hood 
Wonderfully Interesting Washington Irving 
Charming Levity Charles Lamb 
Truthful Negro Portraits Thomas Nelson Page 
Wonderful Historic Person W. H. Prescott 
Winsome Stories Walter Scott’ 
Wonderful Sapience William Shakespeare 
Perished by Sea P. B. Shelley 
Her Books Sell Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Rebuked Society Robert Southey 
Beguiling Traveler Bayard Taylor 
Arthur’s Troubadour Alfred Tennyson 
What Magical Talent William M. Thackeray 
Makes Travesties Mark Twain 
Charming, Delightful Writer Charles Dudley Warner . 
Neat Parlor Writer Nathaniel P. Willis 
Wrote Wondrously William Wordsworth 
Rare Loving Spirit Robert Louis Stevenson 
Worth Studying William Shakespeare 
Extravagant and Peculiar Edgar Allen Poe 
Delayed Long David Livingston 
Rare Scapegrace Richard Steele 
Loved Animals Louis Agassiz 
Left Many Admirers Louisa M. Alcott 
Conquering Cruiser Christopher Columbus 
Really Worth Emutating Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Who’s England’s Glory William E. Gladstone. 
Many Schemes Mary Stuart 
Clever Romancer Charles Reade 
Terribly Caustic Thomas Carlyle. 
—H. G. B. 
{Such games help to fix the personality of famous people, as 
Well as their names in the pupils’ minds. —PRESIDENT. ] 





lists about five thousand 
Our Book Catalogue books suitable for sciiool 
or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, together with an ex- 
tended series of Entertainment Books, Teachers Helps, Music 


Books, ete., etc. 
for it. 


It should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Why are there few 


How many Scripture 
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A WEALTH OF ACCURATE INFORMATION 


WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN ASKED 


What is the Flag of the , 
Australian Commonwealth ? MES ~ 


Dialects iu the U. S. 
How many variations 
of sound has the letter A 


What is a Telepheme?....... 
Who was Enoch Arden?...... 
Is Hongkong a city? 
When did Bismarck die?...... 


Proper names begin with F 
Pronounce Achilles........ ee 
What was the original 

meaning of George 


Give meaning of Lemot d’enigme ?, | <Foreign Words and Phrases. 
Define Q. E. D.............. ui | «Abbreviations and Contractions. 
rrr yyy" “ a de 
25,000 Added Words. Fe eeae nT tas Inerastionsl Revues Gad tae 
2,380 Pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 5 gee aeons. S200 Tag aes tee eens. 
4 CAUTION! The authentic Webster School Diction- 


The International is of constant service and 
value to the home, professional and business 


Wrinkles,’’ and 8; en Pages, 
REE. Mention in your request this pud/ication and receive % 
a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
es 





THE CORRECT, FINAL ANSWER IS 
GIVEN UNDER 


‘}}4 Colored Plates, Flags,State Seals, Etc. 

: Brief History the English Language. 

€Guide to Pronunciation. 

4€Scholarly Vocabulary of English. 

€Dictionary of Fiction. 

4 @Revised Gazetteer of the World. 

\}] @Revised Biographical Dictionary. 

4 Vocabulary Scripture Proper Names, 

44 «Vocabulary Greek and Latin Nanies. 
4 <VocabularyEnglish Christian Names. 















ents of the International— 
“G|4 Webster's Academic, Webster's Common School, 
4 Webster's High School, Webster's Primary School, 
J can beidentified as in the case of the larger books, by 
a circular Trade-Mark on the front cover and our name on the title-page. 
ACCEPT NO CHEAP IMITATIONS. 
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IMPERIAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
INNID) 


DICTIONARY 


40 VOLUMES 








A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


FoR NORMAL INSTRUCTOR READERS 


A Few Rubbed Sets at 40% Discount 
The New Imperial 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


40 Volumes 28,000 Pages —7,000 Illus. 
MADE FOR USE! ™ tistinzwshinue feature of the tim 


perial Encyclopedia is its usefulness. It 
is the result of the closest study of the entire encyclopedia field to ascertain 
what should constitute a work that would be at once the most useful and 
usable, as well as the most complete and authoritative reference library 
possible to make in a single publication. Covering as it does completely 
the large field occupied by all other Encyclopedias, it introduces many 
new features not found in any other. 

It is the only encyclopedia issued in convenient-sized volumes. Ninety per cent of the 
encyclopedias in the homes to-day are rarely used; the great weight and cumbersome size of 
the volumes are responsible for their lack of use. 

“Although possessing three other encyclopedias of yreal merit, Tur IMPERIAL is referred to 
oftener than any other. To me jt iso necessity.”—Rtv, JOHN MILLER, Roselle, N. J. 

It is the only one that includes all dictionary words, with their definitions, pronunci- 
ations, derivations, and synonyms, all under a single alphabetical arrangement. [t pronounces 
every title, historical, biographical, geographical, and scientific. It is the only pro» 


nouncing encyclopedia. 
“1 possess five others but it is to THE IMPERIAL (hat J refer oftener than to all the rest.’—I. T. 




















Corton, M. D., Charleston, W. Va 

It covers a wider range of topics by hundreds than does the largest of all other encyclo- 
pedias. It has had the most careful editorial supervision, Incomparable for information 
about any word, thing, person. place or event. 

** Meets more fully my idea of a perfect encyclopedia than any other.” 
Public Instruction, Michigan. 

Up tojdate. Having but recently been completed, it contains much information not 
found elsewhere. 

“In all respects answers my expectations—comprehensive, accurate and compact.” Pro- 
FESSOR Day of Yale. 

These features belong to Tit IMpeRIAL exclusively; they distinguish it from 
all others; they mar« it as an exceptional production, 


Slightly Rubbed, but otherwise Perfectly Sound 


WE propose to send this magnificent New Reference Library entirely at 
our own expense for inspection, Weask you to’give it the most 
searching examination, and compare it with any sitmilarwork published 


FERRIS 8, Fiton, Ex-Supt. 


atany price. We believe you will prefer it to the best of them; that is 

why a. propose to place it on trial in your home. HENRY G. 
The volumes.are handsomely and durably bound in heavy ALLEN & C0., 

English cloth; also in beautiful half morocco at a small advance 150 Fifth A 

over the cloth price. The print large and clear, ve., 
NO PAYMENT REQUIRED until you have examined New York. 


the work in your home, 


BOOKCASE FREE 


We havea limited number of three shelf solid 
oak, made to hold this set. We propose to offer 
them asa premium to prompt purchasers, All 
orders septin this month will include one of 
these handsome cases. 


ACT QUICKLY 
HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 


150 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


Send me, prepaid, one 
slightly rubbed set Im 
perial Encyclopedia in 
heavy English eloth bind- 
ing with bookcase. If satis 
fied, I willsend you $1 within 
10 days after receipt and & per 
month thereafter for 16 months, 
title to remain with you until paid 
in full. If not satisfied, I will notify 
you within 10 days and hold subject t» 
your order. (If half morocco is wanted, 
change above to #2.50 per month.) 
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THIS IS THE SCHOOL FOR YOU 


Ninety-four of every 100 teachers haye never had Normal School training. “Kighty of every 100 heve never had 
as much professional training as can be secured in a six-week’s summer term. These figures are from late statistics. 
Are you Classified with those who have lacked such advantages? The Interstate School can give you much of 
what you need to place you with the fortunate six per cent of trained teachers, and you can secure its benefits 
while engaged regularly in your school duties; besides. what you learn in your daily study with us can be taken 
into the sehoolroom and applied directly in your classes, No 


Our Modern Public Schools 


[A subscriber asks for the poem containing the line: ‘‘Ram 11 
| in, cram it in; children’s heads are hollow,’’ and we are glad to 
be able to furnish it. ] 
Ram it in, cram it in; children's heads are hollow! 
Slam it in, jam it in; still there's more to follow. 
Hygiene and history, astronomic mystery, 
Algebra, histology, Latin, etymology, 
Botany, geometry, Greek and trigonometry. 










































































































































































argument is needed to show how such a practice, consistently j ¥ s4 . ih Pepa oS a F it i 
followed, will vastly improve your teaching strength, | Ram it in, cram At in; children’s heads are hollow! , I 
DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH Rap it in, tap it in; what are teachers paid tor? C 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND ° ° ° . A . $ 2 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL Home Stud Will Yield Lar e Returns | Bany it in, slam it in; what are children made for: e 
NORMAL DEPT. Sraonc Reviews J Ancient archaeology. Aryan philology, h 
One OF MoRE RANCHES IN A COURSE | > e ae ~ s ee a E ota Nn 
Arithmetic Physics Your progress under our direction may parallel the records of Prosody , zoology, phy ICs, climatology ; ; 
Elementary Algebra U. 8. History : the students whose experience is noted below : 3 Calculus and mathematics, rhetoric and hydrostatics, ; 
igher eebvra ivi sovernmen ae coe 
Rookkeeping Elementary Economice InNvz Mansn, Sibley, Jowa: 1 now have a first grade certificate . o4 3 9 , ee PG, ey yes f 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods and $5 monthly increase in salary. 3 it in, ae it in; wii n's heads are hollow. i: 
atrammar ‘ 4 . - « © tA ve ‘e ye . 
owe veer by ne Cannes Lanes T) 2h Tecat: ‘The course was equal a year Scold it in, mo d atin; al that they can swallow : i 
Composition and Rhetoric | Physiology and Hygiene in school. I now have a State certificate and $100 more salary than Fold it in, mold it in; still there’s more to follow, b 
General History Physical Geography last year, Faces pinched, sad and pale P 
= ae ae gg Agriculture m Roy C, Lao gt — a ones My course was better Tell the same uuvarying tale; E 
ACADEMIC DEPT. EACH SusJect 15 A COURSE cy tei g' ” ja) : Ar mts is iin Ant ot Ma Tell of moments robbed from sleep, L 
rs; ELVA HArtrENCK, Cardington, 0.: e board of edu , ‘ me 
Second Year L ’ : ‘ , Meal: aste > “D. 
eg Gartical Riecorie vation commends my teaching and recently gave me my choice Meals untasted, studies deep ( 
Rhetoric and English Ene and Amer. Literature of the schools of the township. I owe this, preferment to you. Those who've passed the furnace through ul 
Composition hysics pons 7 - s “ . i am : y i 
Siementary Agriculture Bosay Joun Coorrr, Oakland City, Ind.: 1 have a higher license and With achiny brow will tell to vou G 
Algebra Ancient History i my salary is increased $10 per month. H. 4 ts | lit ; is 
> ° stor 3 : Gn 7 > teache ‘ri 7 ¢ 
Ries Saas Biotin ssamed Staten Saenery. 72 _ MAY Smit, Superior, Wis: Through this work my city cer ‘ ww the teacher crammed it 1n, P 
COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES tifivate has been renewed for three years, with a $50 yearly ESE in, jammed mat P 
crease in salary. ES lao é 
ee —— increase in salary Crunched it in, punchec it in, in 
Shorthand Primary Methods Normal review courses, Primary Methods, and Academic Rubbed it in, clubbed it in, R 
Typewriting branches for teachers. Do not forget that this is THE g ie ee le e. 3 
TEACHER'S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. Rapped it in and slapped it in, A 
Od ELE hk When their heads were hollow. : 
’ 
Aooness INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE ve ( 
The Lad and the Lash Q 
Normal! Inst ructor—March. 380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. | By I FI nN 
| yY LL. > —- ne 
| 
| ° er ° 
| (A humane tale of differentiated modes of parental punislinent, 
adiministered after the prevailing mode. ) of 


The Jad is handy as handy can be, 


< \,. Kor firm the handing he met with from me ; to 
Sg And early [ taught him the Seripture-truth, “a 












































































































: — To spare the rod is to spoil the youth. “a 
i ae mga nomen spmy | orp rtave we he Gistetbuted among those who make a copy u I . ic 
of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your copy_is even4o per cent. as | | He never would mind my sternest command 1s 
xood as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR | | econ £ inn Sai { the 1 "i Tp * to 
IX MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the country. ! | ° wxcept for the Tear o re palm ot my Hand , 
No Money Required to Win a Prize It will not cost you a cent to enter this | | Aud often would tarry from school and church, th 
contest, Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen andink, See | | Except for the threat of the stinging birch. nl 
how well you can do it. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. | sii 
® ° 8 a I conquered his passion to disagree, of 
Copy This Picture and Win a Prize By starting to lay him over my knee ; 
Thousands of people, now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know And broke up matiy a pout and huff, sp 
it. If you willsend your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess this talent. By preparation to give him a cuff. lat 
If your drawing is even 4o percent.as good as the original, you have this naturel y ‘ é ; é tai 
ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, y I stopped his captious, querulous chatting, én 
with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. | By ready move to give him a slapping ; sei 
Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 326, Scranton, Pa. ip warned — from ¥é arene igg ealing, 7 
v begging him to avoid a beating. 
: : : so 
To wake him from indolent, morning nap, al 
I had but to flourish a rousing strap; ly 
f To cure his teasing, fractious ways, fon 
L had, asa rule, but my slipper to raise. 2 
' To quiet his boisterous shouts and cheers, ter 
YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATOH, or present one as an Faster gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful At times [ attempted to pull lis ears; vi 
descriptive catalog. Whatever you select therefrom we send on approval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance Krom sundrv follies and pranks that were rash me 
in 8 equal monthl yments. Your credit is good. Our prices the lowest. We give a guarantee of value and quality. . < ‘ > : : 
‘ THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | Asa good investment nothing {s safer than a Diamond. It in. I held him back by upholding the lash. eit 
j Bros aco ANP WATCH CREDIT HOUSE creases in value 10 to 20% annually. Write today for descriptive f ‘ 4 
: 3 ¢ Dept. C16, —- 92 to. YS State St., Chicago, Il. | catalogue, ining 1,500 illustrations—it is free, Do ét now. On errands I managed to make him skip, : 
: l | By stoutly parading my burly whip, tas 
: And when he plaintively feigned he was sick, eal 
>, © : ; : : on | +2 
A Happy Marriage ARE YOU A TEACHER ? | L brought him round by displaying my stick, vs 
<! you — more ne i The Solomon rule is tne best I know ter 
Depends largely on a knowl cation? Jo you wish ne ee i r ygeh a a Fal eel 7 in 
e cige of the whole truth about special help in any lo bring upa child in the way he shoul l BO, an 
selfandsesx and theirrelation FF | branch? : And so I spared not to show him the rod, in 
te tite “ned laste.) FHS ee aeeel oer say Though a box (of sweets) was my favorite prod. U.! 
knowledge does mot come in an opportunity to study “13 FOR eek 32 fied AB an 
telligentty of itself, nor cot at home under the per- \\ hike flogging and thrashing are out-of-date, 
rectly from ordinary every. Fy sonal instruction of lead- Tis well to exhibit a switch in wait. 
day sources | ing professors in our : : Ff mi! 
1 great colleges. You ask, was the boy at my hands ever hurt? co 
exo re) We teach over one In candor, this much I can truly assert: Fi 
y hundred Home Study “pees é : ap agg Sera" 3 
“ : { Courses, including raised in my throat, one day, quite a lump tia 
(lustrated) : courses in Elementary From giving his head with my thimble a thump. It 
y Wiliam H. Walling, A. MW, M.D. | and ent enter on on A co 
0 our ‘ a Normal Review Course, 2 
imparts ima lear, wholes - Way dee ne volume: | Ty ae a Kindergarten Course | Why Teacher Knows eal 
Knowledge a Vout an Shoul ’ ». ate BL ° 
Knowledge a Young Huevand Should Have | Principal ofNormal Department 40d a course in Primary | > >) > fer 
Kiwrledge a Father Should Mave, Methods. By Myrtle B. Carpenter th 
nowledge a Vather Should Impart i ' Ba 
Medical hn lege © Husband Should Mave We have helped hundreds of ambitious teachers Teacher has eyes in the back of her head, to 
a) an Should Have prepare for better positions and higher salaries. | : A Mae? . gd : 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be auswered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, ou account of limited space and the large 
uumber received. Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 

All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. Is Ex-Governor Waite of Colorado still liv- | in 


ing? Where does he reside? 2. How are (a) 
Porto Rico, (b) Philippines, (c) Hawaii, and (d) 
Cuba governed ? 
each one. 3. What three railroad companies 
have the greatest extent of railroad, and how 
many miles has each ?—S. F. D. H., Colorado. 

1. He died in 1901. 2.(a) Porto Rico 
has civil government, consisting of an 
Executive Council appointed by the Pres- 
ident, and a House of Delegates elected 
by the people. Governor is Regis H. 
Post. (b) Have civil government of four 
Executive Departments and Assembly of 
Delegates. Governor is James F. Smith. 
(c) Hawaii is an organized territory of 
the U. S.; has territorial government. 
Governor is Walter F. Frear. (d) Cuba 
isa republic, having receutly elected its 
President, Jose Mignel and Congress, the 
Provisional Government of the U. S. 
being withdrawn. 3. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, total mileage 10,977.75 miles; 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe System, 
9,350.28; Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, 8,875.07. (Canadian Pacific is 
next, 8,776.90. No others have over 8000 
miles.) 

1. Please analyze the following: Germany has 
a boy King? 2. Why do we invert the terms 
of the divisor in division of fractious? 

1. A simple sentence, ‘‘Germany ’’ be- 
ing subject, ‘‘has’’ predicate, *‘King’’ 
object; ‘‘boy’’ is adjective modifier of 
‘King’? (a descriptive adjective). 2. It 


is a short method of reducing the fractions | 


toa common denominator and dividing 
the numerator of the dividend by the 
numerator of the divisor. This rule 
should be illustrated by examples and 
operation in ruil. 

1. Inthe following sentence why is the adverb 
spelled “loud’’ instead of “loudly?” ‘He spoke 
loud that they might hear him,” 2. In the sen- 
tence ‘He survived the storm.” Is “storm” the 
object of the verb “survived?’ Please give a 
sentence in which-“‘survive’’ is a transitive verb. 
—Truthseeker. 

1. ‘‘Loud,’’ like ‘‘fast,’’ ‘‘long,’’ and 
adjective without change of form; ‘‘loud- 
ly,’? though having the usual adverb 
form, is not so often used as ‘‘loud."’ 
2. This verb is transitive in your sen- 
tence ; hence ‘‘storm’’ is object of ‘‘sur- 
vived.’”? As transitive verb, ‘‘survive’’ 
means ‘‘to outlive,’’ ‘‘to outlast,’’ etc., 
either a person or event. 

1. What is the exact length of knot in miles? 
2. What presidents, besides Paft, have beeu Uni- 
tarians? 3. Explain what causes ‘‘Aurora Bor- 
ealis?”’ 4. What is a coat-of-arms? 5. Where 
can be purchased the life of Robert E. Lee and 
of Stonewall Jackson? 6° Howare foreigners en- 
tered into our country? 7. Is there any law 
in the U. S. that prohibits Freedom of Speech 
and Press? 8, Who is at present greatest orator 
in U. S.? 9, Who has been greatest orator in 
U.S.? 10, Is there any difference between Whigs 
and present Republican party?—Subscriber,F. M. 

1. A knot isa nautical or geographic 
mile, which is alittle more than 1.15 
common miles. 2. The Adamses and 
Fillmore. Jefferson was a liberal Chris- 
tian, though not a so-called Unitarian. 3. 
It isan electrical phenomenon, closely 
connected with the magnetism of the 
earth, but the exact cause is only imper- 
fectly understood. 4. It was a custom of 
the knights and barons of Feudal times 
to wear a coat over their armor, made of 
rich material, and bearing some badge or 
device (armorial insignia) to designate 
their rank or family. A ‘‘coat-of-arms’’ 
at the present day is properly a relic 
of this armorial device or insignia, 
dating from the Middle Ages, and be- 
longing by inheritance to certain fam- 
ilies; though the term applies also to a 
badge or emblem adopted by persons or 
families in modern times. 5. Several 
lives of both of these men have been pub- 
lished. There are good moderate priced 
ones of each by John Esten Cooke, and 
of Lee by G. Mercer Adams. There 
Is also the ‘‘Story of Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson,’? by W. C. Chase ($2.75) ; lives 
of Lee by Gen. Fitzhugh Lee ($1.50) 
and Philip A. Bruce ($1.25.) These are 
by different publishers, but any of them 

Will be furnished by the F. A, Owen 

Publishing Co., publishers of this mag- 

azine, through their Book Department, at 
their usual low* prices. Lives of both 
these generals, in brief, may be found 


Name the ruler or governor of 








| “am” after the conjunctive pronoun 


: | titled toat least one Representative -what- 
some other words, is adverb as well as | 


n the encyclopedias of a good public 
library, also in the ‘‘National Encyclo- 
pedia of American Biography,’’ 6. 
Most immigrants come through the port of 
New York, pre-eminently the ‘‘Gateway 
of the Nation,’’ where they are landed at 
Ellis Island, to undergo thorough exam- 
ination and receive the ‘‘official stamp 
of permission to enter the New World”’ 
or else to be sent back to their homes be- 
cause they fail to stand the test of our 
present rigid exclusion laws. 7. No 
law to prohibit, but there are laws to re- 
strict or punish the abuse of ‘this privi- 
lege when it becomes a misdemeanor. 8. 
William Jennings Bryan. 9. Daniel 
Webster. It has been said that ‘‘Web- 
ster was probably the greatest of all the 
orators that have used the English lan- 
guiage.’’ 10. There is less difference be- 
tween Whigs and present-day Republi- 
cans, than between Republicans them- 
selves as they*were at the beginning of 
that party, and are now. 

1. Which of the following abbreviations for 
North Dakota is preferable: N.D., No. Dak., N. 
Dak? Does the postoffice department authorize 
one of them? 2. Who are the menibers of Taft’s 
cabinet, and what position does each occupy? 
3. How many people are necessary to secure 
one representative to U.S. Congress? 4. How 
does Pittsburg rank in size with New York? 
When was it incorporated? 5. Should an. en- 
velope address be written without punctuation 
except periods after abbreviations? -6. Ate the 
following grammatically correct: “Is ityou who 
aregoing away?” ‘Yes,it isI who ain to take 


the noon train.” I refer to the use.of ‘are’ and 
“who.” 


—A Subscriber, N, Dak. 

I. The last one is correct by postal 
authority. 2. There will be no Taft 
Cabinet until after the 4th of March. 
Philander C. Knox of Pennsylvania for 
Secretary of State and Frank - H. -Hitch- 
cock of Massachusetts for Postmaster- 
General are the only two appointments 
definitely announced. 3. The- number 









What Will You Give To Be Well 


I CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been To G io 
use Good Figure, 


able to bring health and strength to 30,000 women in 
'e 
Vibrant Health, 





the past six years. Just think! this means a whole 
city. Itis to my thorough study of anatomy, physiology 
and health principles, and to my 12 years’ personal expe- 
sienee before I ane my ag ez mall, that I at- 9 
ribute my marvelous success. It wou o your heart d 

good to read the reports from my puplie—end I have Reste Nerves ~ 
done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual diffi- 
culty. If vital organs or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them sothateach organ doesits work, 
I want to help every woman I bring each pupil to symmetrl- 
to be perfectly, gloriously , cal proportions and I teach her to 
well, with that sweet, personal | stand and to wa/k in an attitude 
loveliness which health and a | which bespeaks culture and re- 
wholesome, graceful body finement. A good figure, grace- 
gives—a cultured, self-reliant fully carried, means more than 
woman with a definite pur- a pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
pose, full of the health and cheeks are more beautiful than 
vivacity which makes you paint or powder. I help youto 


A Better Wife Arise to Your Best! 
A Rested Mother The day for drugging the sys 


tem has passed. " the privacy ot 
your own room, I strengthen the 
A Sweeter 
Sweetheart 
' 


muscles and nerves of the vital 
You can easily remove the 


organs, lungs and heart and start 
fat and it 
Too Fleshy? | will stay re- 
moved. I 


your blood to circulating as it did 
have reduced 15,000 women. 


when you were a child. I teach 
ae to breathe so that the blood is 
One pupil writes me: 
“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 


ully purified. 
You Can Be Well 
ounds and I look 15 years younger. I 
feel so well I want to shout! I never 


Without Drugs 
get out of breath now. 









































And the vital strength gained by 

a forceful circulation relieves 

you of such chronic ailments as 
Constipation Dullness 
Lorpid Liver Irritability 
Indigestion Nervousness 


“When I began I was rheumatic and con. ; 
Stipated, my heast was weak and my head Rheumatism  Sleeplessness 
dull, and oh dear, Iam ashamed when I think Weaknesses Weak Nerves 


Catarrh 
by strengthening whatever or- 
gans or nerves are weak, 

1 wish I could put sufficient 
enphasis into these words to 
make you realize that you do 
not necd to be ttl, but that you 
can be a buoyant, vivacious, at- 
tractive woman in return for 
Just afew minutes’ care each 

day in your own home. 
Individual Instruction— 

give each pupil the 
individual confidential 
treatment which her 
case demands, My in- 
formation and advice 
are entirely free, 


how I used to look! I never dreamed it was 
all so easy, I thought I just had to be fat. I feel 


like stopping every fat woman I see and telling her of 
you.” 


| " I may need to strengthen 
Too Thin? | your stomach, intestines and 
nerves first. A pupil who was 
thin, writes me: 

“T just can’t tell you how happy Tam. Iam so proud of my 
neck andarms! My busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 pounds; it has come just where I wanted it and I carry mye 
self like another woman,’’ ’ 

“My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have 
not been constipated since my second lesson and I 
had taken something for years. My liver seems 
to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion 
any more, for I sleep like a baby and my nerves 
are so rested. I feel so well all the time.’ 





A CORSET 16 NOT NEEDED FOR A GOOD FIGURE 


W. . telling me your faults in health or figure. and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 
rite me today I never treat a patient I cannot help, If I cannot help you I will refer you to the help you need, 


Send me zo cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Lxpressed in the Body," Ete. 
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Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 











is 194,182, althoygh every state is en- 


ever may be its population. Pittsburg 
has an estimated population of 565,000; 
New York of 4,442,685 (Manhattan Island 
alone has 2,292,894). 4. Pittsburg was in- 
corporated as a borough in 1794: asa 
city, March 18, 1816. 5. According to 
rules of punctuation, a comma (in addi- 
tion to the period of abbreviation if any 
is used) should follow each item of the 
address except the last, which takes the 
petiod alone. In common and social 
usage, however, this rule is frequently 
disregarded. 6. The verb must agree in 
person and number with the antecedent 
of its subject, wien that subject is the 
pronoun ‘‘who ;’’ hence ‘‘are’’ and ‘‘am’’ 
are here correctly used. 





1. What was the ‘Swamp Angel?’ 2. Who 
were the “Paxton Men?’ 3. Does any state 
have the whipping-post now ?—F, R., Connecti- 
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Two Years’ Credit Why Shouldn’t You Buy AE 
If Need As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief ,placesa strictly high grade piano 
or organ in your home, freight paid if you wish, 
atrock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own choice, giving you 1 year to test 
theinstrument before younced decidetokeepit 
and we give youanlronclad Bond of In- j 
demnity which holds us to this offer and also q 
insuresinstrument against defect for 25 years. 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
iesued; it shows the choicest of our 50 latest 
styles and explains things you ought to know 
whether you buy from us or elsewhere, The 
book 1s yours for the asking. Write forit now. 


Washington, N.J. 
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0 Save one-third—buy 
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We save you $100 and more on 
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bi oe f | WEWILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIRSWITCH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 244 07. 22-in. short stem 


soldiers to a 200-pound Parrott gun | 
mounted (by Gen. Gilmore) with great 
difficnlty, upon a redoubt formed of bags 
of sand, in a morass of deep black mud 
between Morris and James islands, near 
Charleston, S. C., for the purpose of 
bombarding that city. It threw 150-lb. 
shells into the city, a distance of five 
miles, but burst at the 326th discharge. 
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fine human hair switch to match. If you find it 
a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell3 
and get your switeh free, Extra shades a little 
more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 

Anna Ayers, Dept, 128 ? 
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2. Barbarities of the Indians disposed 





FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER 


CANCEROL has proved its merits 
in the treatment of cancer. It is not 
in an experimental stage. Records ot 
undisputed cures of cancer in nearly 
every part of the body are contained 
in Dr. Leach’s new 100 page -book. 
This book also tells the cause of can- 
cer and instructs in the care of the 
patient; tells what to do in case of 
bleeding, pain, odor, etc, A valuable 
guide in the treatment of. any case. 
A copy of this valuable book free to 
those interested. Address, 

Dr. L. T. LEACH, 


Box 94 Indianapolis, Indiana. 


TRY the Pathfinder, the old reliable current-events 
paper, 13 weeks for 15 cts. Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 
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Here is asimple herbal 

temedy that is doing won- 

Aders for Fat People. Hundreds have 
been reduced in weight & restored 
to health by its use. Here isonlyone 
letter from many others we have 
received. Mrs. H. Passage, of 
Mich. ‘Ten years ago your meth- 
od reduced my weight 20 
pounds & I have not 
“ea gained any in weight 
since.” If you are too 
























duce your weight and be 
® comfortable. Don't ruin 
your stomach with a lot of use- 
less drugs. Our method 
is perfectly safe, natural& 
scientific, Ie will make 
you feel lighter, allow you to 
breathe easier & is a goud reme- 
dy for Big Stomach, Fat Hips,etc. 


Building t.Louie,)o. 
for afull size dollor 
treatment. Each box 


: sealed wrapper, with no advertising 
on it to indicate what it contains. 
THAR OFF HERR 


Free $1.00 Box Coupon 
HALL CHEMICAL Co., 644 Hall Bidg., St.Louis,Mo. 
Please send a $1.90 box of your Herbal Obesity 
Tablets Free by mail postpaid,in a plain scaled wrap- 
perto 
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We have trained hundreds of men to be 
high-grade Traveling Salesmen, and as- 
sisted them to secure positions with re- 
liable firms where they have increased 
their earning power from two to ten 
times. We will do the same thing for 
ou. Ours is the greatest course in 
>ractical Salesmanship ever writ- 
Cr ten, endorsed by sales-managers of lead- 
ing firms everywhere. We also maintain the larg- 
est and best equipped Free Employment 
Bureau in the world, with offices in five cities, 
and have more calls for salesmen than we can fill 
from the best firmsin the United States and Canada. 
Our Graduates earn big money because they are 
properly trained to get results, Salesmanship is 
the Universal Science; no matter what your busi- 
ness is, the knowledge of real salesmanship we give 
you will help you to earn more money. If you are 
interested In increasing your 6arning power and 
want to enter the most pleasant, best paid profes- 
sion on earth, write for our Free Book, “A 
Knight of the Grip.” Address nearest office. 
Dept.461, National Salesmen’s Training Association 
New York. Chicago, Kansae City, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco. 


Dont Wear a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new 
scientific discovery with 
automatic air cushions that 
draws the 

















you would a broken limb, 
It absolutely holds tirmls 
and comfortably and never 
slips: always light and cool 
and conforms to every move 
ment of the body without 
chafing or hurting, LT make 
it to your measure and send 
it to you ona strict guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money 
refunded and L have put my 
price so low that anybody, 
rich or poor, can buy it. Re- 
I make it to your order—send it to you—you 
wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send it back to 
me and UL willrefund your money. The banks or any 
responsible citizen in Marshall will tell you that is the 
way | do business—aiways absolutely on the s« quare and 
L have sold to thousands of people this way for the past 
five sears Remember, T use no salves, no harness, no 
no fakes, I just give you a straight business deal 
we reusonable price 
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lies, 


74 Brooks Blde., Marshall, Mich 
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100 in script lettering, including two 


Wedding Sore aa 


Cards, 50¢ 
N, OTT ENGRA CO., 1133 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


broken parts to. | 
gether. and binds them as | 


Write for Samples. | 


NORMAL 


the frontiersmen in colonial times to de- 
stroy every Indian, wiether enemy or 
not. A remnant of a friendly tribe of 
Moravian Indians, at Conestoga, Pa.,were 


thus massacred by frontiersmen fiom 
Paxton township, called the ‘Paxton 
boys,’’ Dec. 27, 1763. 3. One. state, 


Delaware. 


Ihave been associated with tcachers, of late, 
who always use the preposition ‘‘on” after the 
yerb “wait.” For exaimple,if two of the ladies 
were going down town, one would say, ‘Do not 
wait on me, for I cannot go just yet.” Is ‘on" 
correct in that sense? Is not ‘‘for’’ preferable ? 
A Subscriber. 








INSTRUCTOR 


geography.) 2. The trade winds are 
surface winds. 3. On account of its 
rarity, the atmosphere does not retain 


the heat of the sun, either from direct | 


rays or by radiation from the earth, 
enough to meltthe snow. 4. 
called from A, R. Wallace, who 
it) assumed to separate the 


from the Austromalayan region or area, 


defined 


passing between Borneo and  Celebes 
through the Strait of Macassar, south- 


ward then northward among the islands 
of Malaysia, dividing the shallow waters 


| bordering on India from tie deeper seas 


“Wait for’? is not only preferable, but | 


correct form in this sense. 
wait on’’ means ‘‘to attend as aservant; 
to perform services for; to visit: on busi- 
ness or for ceremony ; to follow_as a con- 
sequence,’’ etc.; but it is. not correctly 
used in the sense here referred to, of 
staying until the arrival of some person 
or event. Good English depends upon a 
keen sense in the distinction of words— 
a choice of the right preposition, for ex- 
ample. 

1. Where is the Vocal Memnon, or the singing 
statute? 2, What is the longest distance the hu- 
man voice can be heard? 3. What plant is 
called a natural plant?) yg. Was Ohio ever ad- 
mitted to the Union? 5. A man once crossed 
the U.S. in acanoc, and only had to carry it 
twelve miles; how did he go? 6. What are the 
names of the PresidentUscabinet officers ? Which 
is proper, “Her hair is (or are) curly?) W.D 


| it isthe 


1. The ‘‘Vocal Memnon'’) or ‘‘sing- 
ing statue’? of Memnon (not ‘‘statute ;’’ 
look up the definition of these two 


words), representing the Kgyptian mon- 
arch, Amenophis III.,of the 18th dynasty, 
| is still standing in Kyypt, at Thebes, on 
the left or west bank of the Nile. It was 
noted for the peculiar ringing sound 
which it gave out at different times, the 
reason for which has never been exactly 
known, 2. It is impossible to tell with 
accuracy, for under certain states of the 
atmosphere, or other conditions, as across 
|}a body of water, for instance, the voice 
may be carried to. a much greater dis- 
‘tance than usual, 3. A plant growing 
spontaneously in any region, witheut as- 





“To | 
| being very different 





| in this. 


| ape reasou? 3. 


| ducing the clause 


| transitive 
| adverbs: 


stance fron’ nan, may be called a nat- 
ural plant. 4. Ohio was the fourth state 
admitted, Feb. 19, 1803. 5. He might 
have vyone by way of the Hudson river, 
Krie canal, lake Erie, Miami and Erie 
canal to the Ohio river, thence to the 
Missouri, and by way of the ee | 
tothe ‘*Two Ocean Pond’’ and the wa- 
ters of the Columbia, This would give 
an entire water route, the necessity for | 
carrying the canoe being on account of 
| waterfalls or rapids, 6. In regard to 


President Tatt’s Cabinet, see answer on 
page 35. There are many rumors but the 
full list will not be announced until 


March qth. 7. ‘Her hair is curly’? is 


the correct form, 


1. Who is, or was, Horace Mann? For what 
is he noted in educational matters? 

1. An eminent educator and philan- 
thropist; born im Mass. (1796) of a fami- 
ly in limited circumstances, early giving 
proof of great power and 
graduate, with highest honors of 
University; a lawyer and member of the 
State Legislature, afterward member of 
the U. S. Congress; died in 1859, presi- 
dent of the Antioch College, Ohio. As 
secretary of the Mass. Board of Educa- 
tion for eleven years, (1837-1848) by his 
lectures and writings, he aroused ‘‘an in- 
terest in the cause of education that had 
never been felt betore.’’ Through his 
labors, not only were important changes 
made in the school laws of Massachu- 
setts, anda thorough reform effected in 
the educational system of the state, but 
}alsoinany of the reforms he introduced 
were adopted by other states, and the in- 
fluence of his teachings lasts till the 
present time. 





1. Why do cyclones travel eastward? 2. Do 


trade winds move close to the earth’s surface, 
aud if not, how can they occasion ocean cur- 
rents? 3. Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geog- 


raphy says thé iton high mountains men cannot 
bear the heat on their heads while their feet in 
snow willbe freezing. Why does not the snow 
melt then? 4. The same book, when referring 
to the animal life in Australia, mentious **Wal- 
lace’s Line.”” Whatis meant by it? 5. “We saw 
the house iu which I lived many years.” Please 
give construction of the subordinate clause in 
the above sentence. How are “in” and ‘*which”’ 
used? 6, Canindependent clauses be contained 
in noun clauses, as appears in the poem “Rav- 
en” by Poe ?—A Minnesota Pedagogue. 
1. The cyclones belong to the mid- 
| dle latitudes, or region of prevailing 
wesierly winds, their direction being af- 
fected by the earth’s rotation from west 
ito east. (See explanation of the wind 
| system of the globe in your physical 


ability; a | 
Brown | 





on the Australian side of the islands, the 
animal life on opposite sides of the line 
in character. 5. 


A line (so | 


Indomalayan | 


Subordinate clause is an adjective clause | 


used as descriptive modifier of ‘‘house.’’ 
‘In which’’ is adverbial phrase modifier 
of ‘‘lived,’’ relating to ‘‘house’’ (equiva- 
lent to the relative adverb ‘‘wherein’’) 
and used to introduce the clause; 
“which’’ is relative pronoun, object of 
preposition ‘‘in.’’ 6. A clause used 
parenthetically, either explanatory or 
otherwise, might occur within a noun 
clause. 

What was the first language Ispokeu in the 
world ?— Mayagiiez,P. R. 

The oldest kuown 
world is’ ihe Egyptian, 
erature in existence at 
oid. 
probably one of inarticulate sounds, simi- 
lar to the language of children, who 
make themselves understood before they 
learn the use of words. 

1. Please parse the marked words in these 
sentences: (a) Lthought “that” it wasa robin, 
(b) “That” you have wronged me doth appear 
(c) Stay “till? the bell rings. 2. Can 
an intransitive verb have a passive form, and 
Parse marked words in:— 

“Tfall the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be ‘as’ tedious ‘as’ to work.” 
Knquirer, Ora, S.C. 

1, (a) Subordinate conjunction, intro- 

‘Gt wasa robin,’’ ob- 

(b) Subordinate con- 
junction introducing the clause ‘tyou 
have wronged me,’’ used as subject of 
‘doth appear.’’ (c) Conjunctive adverb, 
counecting and  neodifying the verbs 
‘stay’? and “‘rinys,’’ 2, Jt cannot,since 
the passive form 1s a property of the 
verb only.”. 3... Correlative 
the first being modifier of 
‘*tedious,’’ the second a conjunctive ad- 
verb, connecting ‘‘tedious’’ with clause 
understood, ‘to work (is tedious),’’ and 
modifying that clause. 


language in the 
which has a lit- 
least 4000 years 


ject of ‘‘thought.’’ 


Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity 
and truth accomplishes no victories with- 
out it. —Bulwer 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR GURED 


A Lady Wili Send Eree to Any Sufferer 
the Secret Which 
Cured Her. 
childhood I 
unwelcome growth of hair on my 
tried all 
and other rub-on prep- 


From was 
iated by an 
face 
powders, liquids, creams 
arations I ever heard of, only to make it worse, 
For weeks I suffered the electric needle without 
I «spent a great deal of 


amd arms, I the depilatories, 


being rid of my blemish. 
mouey on various things in vain, untila friend 
recommended a simple preparation which suc- 
ceeded where all else failed. 





This simple remedy enabled me permanently 
to find entire relief from all trace of unwelcome 
hair, and forever end my embarrassment. It is 
simple, safe, sure and can be used privately at 
home, without fear of pain ot blemish. It makes 
the clectric needle entirely unnecessary. 

I willtell in detail full particulars to enable 
any other sufferer tou achieve the same happy 
AllI ask is a two-cent stamp 
343 J. Cus- 


results as I did. 
for reply. Address Caroline Osgood, 
tome House. Providence, R. I. 


The first language of mankind was | 


distressed and humil- 





Match: 1909. 


Music 


Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer 
whether a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you de- 
sire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Siuging, or Mandolin will 


be given free to make our home study courses | 


for these instruments known iu your locality. 


You will gét one lessow weekly, and yous only ~ 
expense during the time you take the legsons - 
will be the cost of postage and’ the musi¢ you : 
Ié will - 
mean much to you to get our free booklet. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever to - 
your . 


use, which is small. Write at once. 


us if you never write again’ You and 
friends should know of this work’ Hundreds of 
our pupils write: ‘Wish | had‘known of.your 
school before.” ‘t‘Have learned more in. one 
term in my home with your weekly lessons than 
in three terms with: private teachers, and at a 
great deal less expense.” ‘‘Everything is so 
aor oygse and complete.” ‘‘The lessons are mar- 
vels of simplicity, and my. tr year old boy has 
not had the least trouble to learn.” . One minister 
writes: 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mis- 
take in becoming your pupil.” 

Established 1898—-have_ thottsands 
from seven years of age toséventy. 

Don't say you cannot learn music till you send 
for our free booklet‘and tuition offer. It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address, 


U. S. School of Music, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


of pupils 


Box 23, 











Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


should be purchased 
for the following 
good reasons:, 


It is a pure oll, so pure that It is post- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never **repests.”” 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller at his 
own factory at the Norway fisheries—no adulter- 
ation possible. 

Saran eras eeyteses 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 


WRITE .FOR BEST BUGGY wet Fo 


in America, on famous Columbus Bug- 
gies—at prices that save you big money. 

Lowest factory prices offered by anyone, 
shipped on one month's approval, 2 
years’ guarantee, Get new free catalog, 
Columbas Carriage & Harness Co- 
Station ‘ 4 Columbys, 0. 


$i SOLID GOLD Aor 
Pattern SIGNET RING. 
Werronted three years. Initial engraved 
FRE. ° Sent with Premium Liat for 13¢. 
SHELL NOVELTY CO., 
Dept, Np 33 Chambers Street, N ew York, 


POST CARDS AND ALBUM FREE 


To introduce our large new 4®%page illustrated catalog, we give * 
beautiful Album, fancy colored cover, black ‘leaves, filled wit! 
lovely art post cards, absolutely FREE. Send ten cents 
to cover postage and packing. Only 1 Album to each customer. 


HOMER GEORGECO. Dept. 87 Chicago, Ill. 


PERFECTLY BUST 








































I assert and will 
prove to yom shag | 






ere ation 
ec L pa 


(ihe true true's 

nickly, Devel ae aon Per 
fouls in ¢ leeks, scrawny neck 
and arms made Rives and_beantifu! 
New Illustrated BE. 'Y BOOK 
se information ew - a 
ourself ome Be!) 

you” ih ae envelope FREF. 

Address H RT, Secy 
20 East 


25 aster, Valentine 10c 
gi" Post Cards birthaay 
ey: Pretty Girls, Landscape, Marine, § 


\ Chicago and other new, choice views. 
; < 













Notwoalike. All colored. No comics. 
WA 'The kind that sells 3 to 5 cents each, 
’ d, withi Illus. catal 





cards. canes prices. oa wanted. 


LUCAS & CO., 625 Lucas Bidg., Chicago. 


CATALOG & SAMPLE PARTS of 
PIANO 100OMUSIC se'seiecrions SENT FRIE 
BELL MUSIC CO., 1193 Broadway, New York City,’. Y, 





to every lover of music. 


“As each succeeding lesson comes I aim * 
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Sin. t Sow York, N.Y. 






















BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Are recognized throyghout the world as a 
staple remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness and 
Sore Throat. Beneficial in Lung. Troubles, 
Bronchitis and Asthma, 

Invaluable to Teacliers and Singers. 


oWH: Free from anything harmful 
es CM Sold everywhere or sent paid on re- 
pauCHlA 
BRoNCHIe 


L evipt of priee—25e 50c, ry) per box 
Pron. JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Boston, Mass. 































MONEY toan 


By our new Interstate Credit 
System we are enabled to 
advance money, in sums from 
$5 to $50, to school teachers 
and other responsible persons 
in permanent empioyment 
Absolute 
privacy. Repayments to suit 


on their salary. 


borrower. 
ADDRESS: 


Baltimore Investment Co. 
INC., 
120 N. Paca St., BALTIMORE, MD. 














EYE DISEASES 
FAILING SIGHT 


CURED. 


I will send a course of my famvuus 

aan Treatment for 15 days 

free, trial to any person who suf- 
If your 


fer with Eye Diseases or Failing Sight. 
if your eyes smart, burn, blur, water, feel weak, 
pain, or have floating spots before them; if sight is 
gradually failing, if reading is difficult: see objects 
doubled; if you have Scums, Cataracts, Inflama’ 
Red Sore Eyes, Granulated Lids, or are grow 
blind, write me at once—tell me all about your case. 
I will save you from blindness. I will cure you. 
To prove that I can, I will send you a course of 
my famous A ion Remedies (that is restoring 
sight to thousands)—will place it in your hands(all 
charges prepaid)to “fs 
use on your eyes 16 
days, absolutely 
free. If you are not 
satisfied, you have 
paid nothing, you 
owe nothing, and 
you will be under 
no obligations. I 
want everyone, 
everywhere, who 
suffers, to test my 


















them, and they can try this treatment free. Accept 
Iny offer today and cure your eyes, 


Dr.W.0.Coffee, Dept 653 Des Moines, Ia. 


E . > 
AG ENTS Wrist Patterns, algo Roveltien, Big 
WANTED ™ for ou (No cash required. 


Leopold Mandel Co., 721 Broadway, New York 

















Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endo by thous- 
It is deli- 


‘$.2 atube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 
DENTACURA CO., 
216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 


Education in New York State. 

The fifth annual report of the New 
York Education Department, transmitted 
to the Legislature by Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, Commissioner of Education, is 
one of extraordinary interest and large 
import. Its range of topics is wide, and 
its suggestions as to progress and im- 
provement in the conduct of the schools, 
especially those of the elementary grade, 
exceed those of any that has preceded it. 
It shows also how much has been ac- 
complished in the latter regard during 
-the year: and it furnishes additional 
evidence, if any were needed, as to how 
much more effectually the educational 
interests of the State are-managed and 
safeguarded under the present unified 
system of control and supervision than 
they could possibly be under the previous 
dual administration. 

The total expenditture for education 
during the past year was $73,151,114. 39. 
The expenditure for elementary educa- 
tion was $48,464,769.80, of which $27,- 
059,038.21 was for teachers’ salaries. 
1,272,495 children between the ages of 
five and eighteen were registered, an in- 
crease of 14,478: the average daily at- 
tendance, 995,916, or 78.3% of the en- 
rolluent, an increase of 1.2%. There 
were 38,404 teachers employed, of whom 
3,443 were men and 34,961 women. The 
average annual salary was $748.89, a de- 
crease of $7.21. The number of graduates 
of the State Normal School in 1908 was, 
men seventy-five, women 963, a total of 
1038. The total amount expended for 
secondary schools was $9,142,938.24 of 
which $6,971,985.12, were for high 
schools and $2,170,953.12 for private 
academies. The cost per pupil was 
$73.36 in the public and $171.80 in the 
private schools. 

A division to promote the organization 
of trades schools or public trade or vo- 
cational schools has been established and 
plans have matured for opening such 
schools in five cities. Twenty-four cities 
and large towns made definite inquiries 
as to methods of procedure in starting 
the same. Fourteen localities have ap- 
pointed a special committee or requested 
the spperintendent of schools to seek 
definite information regarding their or- 
ganization. Four cities have placed in 
their annual estimates an appropriation 
for them. Two schools have already 
| opened at Rochester, and the school at 
Albany will open March first. A number 
of others will open at tie beginning of 
the next school year. 

The special theme of the Commissioner 
with which the report ends is upon ‘' Ag- 
riculture and its Educationai Needs.’’ 
It is an exhaustive presentation of the 
subject and concludes as follows: 

‘*We should enter upon a great system 
of agricultural extension. The schools, 
from highest to lowest, should act in 
accord, not only in training students, 
but in carrying the knowledge to thie 
very doors of the farmers. Evangelistic 
work in agriculture should be entered. 
Seed specials should be run over the 
railroads. The blood of the best farm 
animals should be distributed throughout 
the State. Object lessons of special in- 
terest to hoth men and women should be 
carried everywhere. The applications 
should specially apply to every section, 
and the fullest attention should be given 
to the less favored rather than to the 
most favored counties of the State. 
Governor Hughes has given us a new 
and an admirable Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture. Liberally and specially edu- 
cated, in full sympathy with the new 
spirit of agriculture, with youth and am- 
bition and yet with considerable ex- 
perience and undoubted gifts in admin- 
istrative lines, the appointment of Mr. 
Pearson to the headship of the agricul- 
tural activities of the State is altogether 
timely and encouraging. I am anxious 
that the forces which he and I represent 
shall work in rational co-operation, and 
that each shall bring out the best there 
is in learning and in labor. A new sys- 
tem of agriculture and a new system of 
education will have to join forces. 
Farmers and educationists will have to 
join hands in arranging the details of a 
new system of education and in making 
new plans about work. I am sure we 
have all come to the time when we shall 
be glad to have itso, If we have, the 
rest of it will not be so difficult after all. 
Both agriculture and education will be 
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the gainers by it.’’ 


through the air. 


Dressin; 


tionately. 


rooms, but also 
crackin 


expense. 


applying. 


Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as ¢he floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


SFANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proyes that Standard Floor 
reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
reserves the floors. ¢ 
aud splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold cverywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 

Not intended for household use. 


A Free Demonstration. 
We want fo prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our own 
e will treat free of charge one schoolroom or corridor 
how Standard Floor nares eliminates dust. 
from our agencies, we wil 


Boards of Education, School Superintendents, principals, and Teachers 
shou! d write for information, testimonials and our free book *’ Dust and its 
Dangers.’” The health of your pupils may depend on your action, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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To localities fav removed 
send free sample with full directions for 
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Colors get best results. 





co 


so 


HE teacher who wants best results from pupils in school-colorwork sees 
that they have ‘‘true’”’ uniform colors to work with. 


Devoe School 


Box No. 118 New Series, shown above has eight half pans—Gam- 
boge, Crimson, New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Grey, 
Cold Grey, and one Number 7 Brush. 

Special prices to schools and teachers. 
We make many others containing cakes, half-pans and tube water Colors. 


Address Department 3 for complete price list. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph street, Chicago 
Fulton and William streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 





Safety Razors 
FREE 


To quickly introduce the celebrated Ideal 
Shaviug and Complexion Soap which beanti- 
fies, removes pimples, blotches and ali facial 
eruptions, leaving skin soft & clear & to prove 
what we claim is true, we Will send a box 
S0ap together with the latest new Improved 
Safety Razor outfit in @ fine handsome 
Case all complete for shaving. ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE to any one answering 
this advertisement at once & enclose 
10¢ets, silver or stamps to help pay box- 
ing. packing, mailing, etc. Address, 
95 Chambers 8t., N. Y. Cit® 
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THE AMERICAN SOAP WORKS, 








8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents. 


New York Education Co., 











STORIES TO TELL 


The best collection for primary teachers may be 
secured by sending forty cents to Little, Brown & 
Co., 4 Washington St., Boston, for a copy of 
Laura E. Richards’ new boot, 


“THE PIG BROTHER” 
WANTED — 


Men to know that they can learn sign painting, 
show card writing. By mail. Only field not over- 

















crowded. My system enables you to sell your first 
| sign or show card to any merchant in yourcity. You 
| can’t go wrong with my new system. Start today by 
sending 25 cents for sample lessons and begin right 


away. Write for pamphlet and terms. 
ALABAMA TRAINING SCHOOL, 
19 Boulevard, Brundridge Heights, Troy, Ala. 


j W Do Write to individual order only, Orations, es- 
| e says, poems, plays, lectures, sermons, 


ete., on any subject for any occasions. Send stamp for 














medicine case. Nothing better for brain 
fag or tired gerves. Medical Lamps 

colors for Doctors, Shampoo Art- 
sts and Mothers. Agents wanted. Ask 








your druggists or write. 
Co.. 206 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 





50 State St., Albany, N. Y. | particulars. The Putnam Studio, (Dept.N) Worthington, Minn. 
| WANTED 

The Midget Massage Vibrator 
Patented. The handiest, cheapest and Information regarding good farm for sale in locality 
most durable massage machine made. where good crops are certain. Give price and brief 
The only one of the kind, guaranteed description and state when possession can be had 
fora lifetime and is well named The Will positively deal with owners only who will sell 
Ladies Beautifier. Fits a hand bag or direct to buyer. Address: TT, M. Clark, Drawer 


955 M, Buffalo, N.Y. 


wn Hidden Name, Friendship, SMk 
f ¥ * 294 { Envelope and all other kinds of CA 









and Premium Articles. Sample Albom 
: 4 of Finest Carts and Bigrest Premium List, all for a 
a 2 cont stamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, O10. 
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“SEE IT BNERGIZE.” 
Bec. view Comb. Portable 
and Bathroom Outfit. 


. DAILY,” ates J. p cevogne ME 
NDREDS. iN i LL OF. sold, Acknowledged best 
Fn Think 


Used wherever water in any Seo energizes 
cleansing, Srictioa massage, shower baths altogether or sepa: 


or Eoohanecie @ plumbing. 
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“Let 
All Sing” 











School Music Books 








The Star Collection of 


Old Favorite Songs 


With Words and Music 
A Song Book 


For all Schools 


It isjust what you 
want. It contains the 
choicest and best col- 








lection of old favorite 
_ songs ever published. 

In ali there are 5L songs. The following are 
the titles of some of them: 

Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly, Lead Kindly Light, Go Down, Moses, Flag 
of the Free, Biue Bellis of Scotland, Yankee 
Doodle, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night 
Ladies. Swanee River, Ben Bolt, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, Old Blaek Joe, Comin’ Through 
the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, In the Gloaming, Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others 
just as good. 

The complete collection bound in beautifal 


colored covers. Former price ic— 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
One Specimen Copy, 5c 
At this price your schoo! cannot afford to be 








without a song book. 

Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied 
with the book we will refund your money, 
PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic 
Songs spec ially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools, The contents com prises 38 titles among 
which are “America”, “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean” ,“* Marching Through Georgia”’,** Dixie 
Land”’,“*Home Sweet Home’”’,**Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground”, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’, Tramp,Tramp, Tramp”, Yankee Doodle” 
and many others. 48 pages substantially bound, 
Price 15c,. $1.50 per dozen. 


in ali. 
the following songs is, alone, worth tl 
Love Your Mother’, ‘‘The School Hou 
ers Get Hone’ 


it pleases wherever used. Price $1 





HAPPY DAYS. By James D. Vaughn. 
pages of ‘‘Gems of Thought’’ and Responsive at ae | Readings. 
Every song has been tried ‘and found g 


c" “My Old Cottage Home’’ 


SPECIAL. On receipt of a§c we will send one copy each of any three 
of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co, - 


EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com- 
piled from the music = contained in che set 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 
The music is especially © repnred for schools, 
adapted to various grades, and suitable for the 
different seasons. *‘*An excellent collection.” It 
has wd ges bound in strong paper and in an- 
ticipation of its becomin: yg in a large 
number of schools, the has been fixed at 
only 10c a copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 
hundred. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. Seventy-two 
charming songs for the little ones, among them 
“Coasting Songs”’ “Cradle Songs’’, ‘“‘How the 
Flowers Grow”, “How to Make a Shoe”, “The 
Aly Little Possy”, “Jack and Jill’, “Little 
Bo Peep”’,‘ Marching Song’’,“‘Seven Times Oue”, 
“Snow Song’, “Somewhere Town”, “The 
Turkey Gobbler Said’, “The Way to School” 
“There Was a Little Man”, “Tom The Piper’s 
Son”, “Two and One’’, “When You Drive a 
Nail.’ Just the books you want to enliven your 
school work. 15c¢ per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. 


Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use. Every songin the col- 


lection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver's 
own school before it was permitted to form a 
port of this book, The result is that every song 
susable. $1.50 per dozen. Sample 15c. 


MERRY MELODIES, byS.C. Hanson. This 
book grows in popularity every year in spite of 
the many new ks gotten out. wo Counts. 
64 pages, manilla covers, $1.50 a dozen. 
Sample copy 18c. - 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
Lasses— Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
days. The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious 
and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen. 


THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. A_ Graded 
Series of New Sc! Song Books of Unusual 

Ww orth, Com piled Effie Louise Koogle and 

Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 

the World’s Best Songs, oldand new. The ut- 

most care has been taken to include only old 

songs of world-wide popularity, and new 80) 

of real merit, The result isa collection of m 

5 seas excellence. ‘Three volumes, as 

OHOws: 


The Nonabel Son: r, Part | — For Inter- 
mediate or Mixed rades, $1.00 per dozen. 
Sample 10c. 


The Nonobel Son: r, Part H—For Gram- 
mar or Mixed Grades. $1.00 per dozen. Sam- 
ple 10c. 

The Nonobel Songster, Part_IlI—For High 
Schools and acvences singers. $1.00 per doz- 
en, Sample 1 


Contains 55 Songs, and several 
64 pages 
and singable. Each of 
1e price of the book, viz: ‘“‘If' You 
se on the Hill’, “When All the Sing- 
“My Mountain Home’’, etc. 


.50 a Dozen. Sample 1§c. 


Dansville, N. Y. 





CATARRH 


DEAFNESS 
CURED. 


* —_ rt m Absorption 
FREE * gag wo splendid Instru- 
eyo nto wil be: — to every sufferer 
2 tor "is da ag — aaa a " 
Mar Diseases, % we or ys, 

No matter pies you have suffered, or what 
form of Catarrh you have, or who has pronounced J 
your case incura’ le; no matter how d you are, I 
want you to accept "this offer. pine me to send 
ans a oan of my remarkable treatment for you 







” trial on 
I have 
cases of Catarrh 
and Deafness; 


who had suffered 
— i. No 
doct earth 


your case. 






jured, I can cure 
ir I want to 
prove itat my ex- 
pense. 


Write me about 


treatment it ra 






Tite me Tne today. Accept offer. 
Dr.W. 0. Coffee, Dept. 653, Des Moines, Ia. 


(all 
paid). 














Stuart’s Rupture Curing Business 
Very Successful. 


The Stuart Plaster-Pad Co, 7th floor Mills 
Building, St. Louis. Mo., have built up a large 
business on the PLASTER PADS, the newly 
patented re rt and speedy cure for hernia 
(rupture). ew days ago Mr. Stuart made the 
followin fo to a representative of this 
paper which illustrated that if an article has 
merit a large business can be built up in only a 
short time. “About a year ago a Reverend 
Father who has charge of a parish in St. Louis 
County called on us and we found he was suffer- 
ing from a severe hernia (rupture). We ex- 
plained the PLASTER-PADS to him and he was 
at once impressed with their simplicity and im- 
mediately ordered them. Soon after we received 
another order from a Reverend Father in Kansas 
City who wrote us that his friend who had charge 
of a parish near St. Louis had reccomended the 
PLASTER-PADS to him. Since that time we 
have received orders from religious institutions 
and the cl from all over the United States 
—all the result of the first buyer, who was well 

leased. TRULY A SATISFIED CUSTOMER IS 

HE BEST ADVERTISEMENT.” The mere 
fact that we send out a trial of our treatment 
without money or without price is conclusive 
evidence that the remedy must be meritorious. 
Every ruptured sufferer has a chance to try it 
first and see if it proves beneficial. 

“Qur treatment has cured old men who had 
been suffering from rupture and the truss for 
— in only a few days, As the PLASTER- 

ADS have-no buckles, straps or strings at- 
tached to them it is easily seen that they must 
work on the correct principle, and can not cause 
the troubles due from too great pressure. We 
base our statements, NOT UPON THEORY, but 
upon FACTS, aud ‘what the PLASTER-PADS 
have already done PROVE that they are the 
greatest treatment the world has ever known for 
rupture.” 
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macy, and Library Methods. Increased facilities for ¢ 
Vor particulars address, EDWARD H. KRAUS, Se 


of Michigan 


hewular session of the University—offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, magimeorne. es Law, Phar- 


16th Summer Session, 1909 
Juife 28—August 20 


| Seog etal ate g rg for current events, Rvecks 15 cts, 
of all. Test it. Pathfinder, Wash., D.C 








raduate work. Delightfal location. nes low. 
cretary, 814 Oakland Ave., Ann Aree Mich. j 


a Card writing and ee 

y penmanship aud dra s 

Send 150 for a pod cards and 
fine {ilustrated cirouler. 


“The Song of the Lark’’ 


The picture shown on our front cover 
is from the well known painting by tii. 
| famous French artist, Jules Breton. Th:s 
is a favorite subject in schocl study. 

The song ot the bird seems to be alimo-t 
heard, as we look at the attitude and ex- 
pression of the peasant girl. In the study 
of a picture of this sort, we should gain 
something of the appreciation of its 
beauty, and learn the story it tells... The 
lark has always been a favorite subject of 
the poets, Perhaps none of the mar 
lines written fit the subject better than 
those of Shelley: 


TO A SKYLARK 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated ait, 


Higher still and higlier 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a clond of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring 
ever singest. 


Ail the earth and. air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, 
heaven is overflowed. 


and 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, 
doth surpass. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thon scorner of 
the ground ! 


thy music 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 
The world should jisten then, as I 
listening now. 


am 


Flower in the Crannied Wall 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies :— 
Hold you here, root and ail, in uy hand, 
What you are, root andall, andallin all, 
Little dower—but if I could understand 


I should know what God and man is. 





— Tennyson 





No one can be unhappy who is filled 
with interest in the happiness of others. 
Lillian Whiting. 
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A Trip for Ladies Through the 
Britisd Isles and Europe 

Miss L. Leek, Mount Albert, Ontario, Canada. de- 

sires to form a small party of ladies to visit some of 

the most interesting places in the British Isles and 
Europe, She will gladly auswer any inquiries. 


ORTHAN to learn if you would 


complete your etucation. You can learn it and 
earn money during spare time. Enclose 2c =tamp 
for full particulars to Prof. £. Fuller. Gea. Del., Chicago, i. 


4 Letters Can’t Get ‘Lost 
HAF THEY BEAR RETURN S CAMPS 

Es These handy, neat, “heap 

ef stamps are furnishe’ with 
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is the most necessary art 
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ie Rochester. 2B. of B) — waxed paper ‘or 
com 1,000, 30e per 500. 
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ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ee /, NEURA UGIA 


FREE TRIAL 
The Dr Dr. Whitehall J Megri eine Co. 











(Sold by Druggists) BEND. IND. 
i — a 
15 CTS. brings you Pathfinder 18 weeks. O! 7" = 


. best curtent-events paper. Pathfinder, Wash. 
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Book Reviews 


Hughes’ Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Kiited by Charles Swain Thomas. Cloth. 
290 pages, 16mo. One illustration. 
Macmilian Co., New York. Price 25 
vents. MacMillan’s Pocket Classics 
series. 

The Maemillan Company has done 
reat service to the cause of good read- 
ng in the lower grades by this series of 

‘English text, edited for use in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with critical 
introductions, totes, etc.’’ I was a 
‘‘nere girl,’’ to be sure, but I well re- 
member turning listlessly from ‘‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days’’ because it looked 
so ‘‘dry’’ and sombre: had it come into 
tiny hands in this shape, I would have 
seized it with delight, and gone far with 
Tom before I ever laid it down! It is 
such a nice size, so attractive in paper 
and print I am sure the impression will 
be the same on any child who has the 
pleasure of making the immortal Tom's 
acquaintance through its pages. 


Davison’s Human Body and Health. 
By Alvin Davison, Professor of Biology 
in Lafayette College. Cloth, 12mo, 320 
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pages, With -200 diagrams and illustra- 
tions. Price, 80 cents. American Book | 
Company, New York. 
The subtitle of this new work calls it | 
an ‘‘elementary text book of essential | 
anatomy, applied physiology, and prac- | 
tical hygiene for schools.’’ Intended for 
grammar grades, it aims to teach boys 
and girls that health is desirable and at- | 
tainable, and further that health concerns 
not only the individual, but also thie | 
community. Thus, it deals largely with | 
the tupic of public health, which is now 
so popular. There is a sufficient amount | 
of anatomy to enable the pupil to under- , 
stand the physiology upon which hy- | 
giene is bused. A chapter is devoted to | 
each of the following topics: Food and | 
Its Uses; Microbes and Molds; Milk; | 
Air and Health; The Cause of Disease; | 
The Prevention of Disease; and Acci- | 
dents and Emergencies, The subject of 
Narcotics and Stimulants is treated 
sanely, and with sufficient fullness to | 
cover the requirements of the state laws. 
There is a full Glossary and Index. 


| 

Studies in the History of Modern Edu- | 
cation, By Charles Oliver Hoyt, Professor | 
of History of Education, Mich. State | 
Normal College. Tliustrated. 223 pages. | 
Price $1.50. Silver, Burdett & Co. New 
York. 

The book is designed for colleges, nor- 
mal schools, teacher’s training classes 
and reading circles. 

The following list of chapter headings 
shows the scope of the book: ‘‘Comenius 
and Realism in education ;’’ ‘‘ Rousseau 
and Individualism ;’* ‘‘ Pestalozzi and a | 
Psychological method,’’ ‘‘Herbert and 
the Seience of Education;’’ ‘‘Froebel | 
and the Kindergarten ,’’ ‘‘Horace Mann 
and school administration ;’’ ‘‘ European 
Influences on education in America.’’ 

The arrangement, as well as choice, of | 
material is scholarly, each chapter being 
provided with syllabus, bibliography or 
chronological table as needed ; full page 
portraits of leading educators are a nota- 
ble feature, and maps and charts are in- 
tgs where they are needed in the 
ext, 








How Bee Martin Became King of the 


Biris, By Ossian Lang. Size 514x7%. | 
54p. paper. Illustrated. A. Flanagan 
{ 


Co., Chicago. Price toc. 
The teacher of the little ones will be 
really hel by this smal] book. It is 
4 fa-cinating story to read to, or to tell, 
the vee ones to make ‘‘learning their 
letter-’ seem a joy, and the older ones 
Will iearn to read it without knowing 
they are ‘‘learning’’ because of the vigor- 
ous swing and rhythm of the simple tale. 


The Story of Frederick the Great for 
Boys and Girls. By Kate KE. Carpenter, 
author of the Story of Joan of Arc for 
Boys ind Girls. Illustrated from famous 


Paintings. 275 pages. Cloth. Lothrop, 
a and Shepard Co. Boston. Price 
+00. 





Frederick the Great will always be one 
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} but bubbling with new interest. 


Supplementary Reading 


for good literature when an abundance can be had for a mere trifle? 


THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES of Five-Cent Classics 


is recognized as the latest and best Extended Series of Classics published. 


TEACH YOUR CHILDREN TO READ 


«To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime.”’ 


é, All our best educators are agreed tliat the best way to obtain good reading in 
+ our schools is to furnish the class plenty of good reading matter, not too difficult 
This is often a difficult problem because the 
teacher cannot induce Boards of Education to expend money for supplementary 
We have come to the aid of the teacher with our five cent classics. 
Think of it! you can have a new, fresh story for your children every week if 
you wish and it will cost you only five cents for each child, 
you, get the children to buy their own. 


If your Board will 
If some children cannot do 
Pei fe & this, a little entertainment on a Friday afternoon, with an admission fee of five ew. 
or ten cents, will supply you with fresh reading material for a long time. Can you afford to let your children go hungry 


a 


¥ 

o ee 
it ey 
a 
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An idea of the favor with which they are be- 


ing received can be gained from the fact that over a quarter mil ion copies were sold during the last four months of 1908. 
Thousands of schools are substituting them for other lines, previously used, and thousands of others, which have not 
heretofore used supplementary readers at all are introducing them, They supply a great variety of choice reading at a 


A Splendid Line of Books for All The Grades 


nominal expense. 


These FiveeCent Classics each contain thirty-two pages. 


In the nearly one tiundred titles now offered are included 


many Standard Classics, aud other volumes are those especially prepared by teachers well qualified for the special subject 
concerned and well aware of the needs of the schools. They furnish a variety of Supplementary Reading of the highest 


order—Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography Industries and Literature. 
are being used by thousands of the best schools everywhere. h 
colors, 


paper covers, in assorted 


They have been adopted and 


ese books are attractively bound in strong enameled 


With a supply of these books in your school the course of study would be yreatly enriched and a live interest in all 


the grades assured. 


A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and worth. 


Should vou 


not have a fund 


available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your school and you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils 


will raise the money. 
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38 Adventures of a Brownie 
Nature 


34 


41 5 


46 


loz T' 
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Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Aésop’s Fables—Part I 
28 sop’s Fables—Part II 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
Nature 
1 Little Plant Peopie—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part IT 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


story 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag. Story of Washington, etc.) 
YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 


39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 


42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 

43 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Boyhood of Washington 


Fables and Myths 
Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 


ature 
52 Story of Glass 
53 Adventures ofa Little Water Drop 
History h 
4 Story 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin 


(New Amsterdam) 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded : 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND 


ack and the Beanstalk 
Attle Workers (Animal Stories) 


tory of Wool 


THIRD YEAR | 


humbelina and Dresm Stories 


of ‘Washinton 


hild Life in the Colonies—I 





65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
( Pennsylvania) 

63 Child Life in the Colonies — [II 
(Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution — [I 
(Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Merion, the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selections from Hiawatha 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 
75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Back woods 
History and Biograp! 
5 Story of Lincoln 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Danie! Boone 
83 Story of Printing 
84 Story of David Crockett 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87 American Inventors— II (Morse 
aud Edison) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
Literature 
90 Selections from Longfellow —| 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nat 


ure 
%3 Story of Silk 
9% What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 


Cocoa) 
History and Biography 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
99 Story of Jefferson 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee 
141 Story of Grant 
Literature 
8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 


(For 


108 History in Verse(Sheridau’s Ride, 


Independence Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc.) 
SIXTH YEAR 
Geograph 
114 Great European Cities (London 
and Paris) 
Literature 


10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 

11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow( Irving) 

22 Kab and His Friends 

24 Three Golden Apples 
thorne) 

2 The Miraculous Pitcher 
thorne) 


(Haw- 
(Haw- 


26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other 
Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
121 Selections from Holmes 
122 The Pied Piper of 
(Browning) 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of 
(Longfellow) 


Hamelin 


Miles Standish 


14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 


15 Suowbound (Whittier) 

20 TheGreat Stone Face (Haw- 
thorue) P 

124 Selections from Wordsworth 


124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant of 
Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Enoch Arden (‘Tennyson) 
18 Vision ofSir Launfal ( Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith ) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 elections from Julius Cresar 
131 Selections from Macheth 
142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems ( Longfellow.) 


Order by number. Price5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Ccnt per copy extra. 


Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
IN OFFER. We do not send out free samples, but for25 cents we will send, postpaid, you: choice of 


INTRODUCTIO 
any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfactory they may be returned at once 
and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 





TEN-CENT CLASSICS 


Other titles in preparation. 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 


Clearly printed and Beautifully Bound. 
Notes. THE BEST FORCLASS USE. Bound in strong paper covers, 
each. Our list now comprises three titles: Longfellow’s Evangeline, Courtship of Miles Standish, 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Edited with Introduction and 


jawatha. 
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y Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Schools 
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THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 


BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


AND USEFUL SET OF 





FOR TEACHERS. 





HP 
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Set 


40 cA COPY $'50 THF FOUR NUMBERS 





Every Day Plans ** 


arranged by 


Volume I Autumn Plans = (40c) 
Volume II Winter Plans (40c) 
Volume Ill Spring Plans (40c) 
Volume IV General Plans (40c) 


Complete—4 Volumes—$1.50 


Complete in one cloth bound vol.—$2.00 


a set of handsome plan books, written and 
teachers for teachers to supply such 


material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 
of the varied field which they must cover. 


These Plan Books contain such 


matter as the teacher needs in her 


every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of 


necessary books. 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what todo and supply the material with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 


A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ 


and, judging from the 


words of comm~ndation received, the authors have fully achieved their aim 


of providing something helpful for every 


A glance at the subjects treated will 
convince you that they are just the books 
for which thousands of teachers have 
been seeking: 

Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 
Literuture---Stories of Industry and History--- 
Biographies---Geography---Special Day Programs 
---Poems and Memory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calendars and Blackboard Drawings--- 
Busy Work---Etc.---Etc. 

They are replete with songs, stories, 
book references on various subjects, and 


suggestions. They contain drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 


day. They will be to her an inspiration 
and a great saver of time. 

Kach number is complete in itself 
and adapted to tle season indicated, and 
taken together the four volumes provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
progressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year. 

Handsome strong enameled paper 
covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 
excellent paper, convenient size---every 
page attractive and helpful. 


day in the year. 








They Stand the Test 


You may send seven more sets of 
Every Day Plans. | like them and think 
they will be a valuable aid to my teachers. 


J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools. 
Anthony, Kan., Nov. 2, ‘08 


Every Day Plans reached us safely and 
they are far beyond our expectations 


MARTHA LEACH, 
West Winifield, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1908. 


| appreciate my set of Every Day Plans 
very much in and have ily recom- 
mended it to my friends. 


MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT. 
Marlin, Tex., Nov. |, 08. 


Note: Mrs. Torbett ordered eight sets for her 
friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find ey order for one dollar ten 
cents ($1.10) ie which you will send me Vol- 
mues 2, 3 and 4 of your ““Teachers’ Every Day 
Plans." [have Volume |. It is one of the 
finest things I haye ever seen for grade work. 


MRS. ELIZABETH R. DUNDON. 
Paris, Ky., Nov. 16, '08. 








Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 


Order today. 


Price refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 





Price, postpaid, « 40 cents a volume, 


Those owning a slagie volume of EVERY DAY PLANS can 
get the remaining t 


Dien Privilege 


$l. 50 for the complete set 


ree volumes by remitting only $1.10; 


any two remaining volumes for 75 cents; any one volume for 40 cents. 


- COMBINATION ‘PRICES 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Jusiructor, 1 yt......$1,90 
Full Set Zvery Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 yt... $2.15 
SPECIAL PART CASH OFFER 
To those who are subscribers and whose subscriptions have not yet ex- 


pired, we make the following Special Offer: 


REMIT $1.00 NOW, and write us a 


combination price (goc 





letter agreeing to pay balance of 


or $1.15) when your subscription expires, and we 


will immediately send the full set of Every Day Plans and carry the balance 
until expiration of time to which your subscription is paid. very teacher 


should have these books. 
hence this offer. 


We want to make it easy for you to secure them, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Dansville, N. Y.: 


of the heroes of history, anda very dines: 
of his career is his unusual 


sternest fathers that a boy ever had. All 
this, as well as the story of his later ie 
umphs which wou for him the undyi 
title of the ‘‘Great,’’ is told inthe p as 
ing style which has made Mrs. Carpen- 
ter’s ‘‘Story of Joan of Arc’’ so continu- 
ously popular, and with scrupulous his- 
torical accuracy. It is a very attractive 
hook in every particular, with its large 
clear type, and easy, pleasant style. The 
colored map showing ‘‘Prussia and her 
Neighbors in the Time of Frederick the 
Great’’ is a very valuable feature. 


** Medical Inspection of Sciiools.’’ By 
Luther Halsey Gulick, M. D., Director 
of Piiysical Training, New York Public 
Schools, and Leonard P. Ayres. General 
Superintendent of -School of Porto Rico, 
1906-1908. Russel Sage Foundation. 276 
pages. . With charts and index. Char- 
ities Publication Committee, 105 East 
22d Street, N. Y. $1.00 postpaid. 

‘‘The importance of steps looking to- 


! ward the health of our publicschool chil- 


dren is indicated by the following facts : 

1, ‘‘Theschool is the only governmental 
departinent that directly assumes control 
of children’s lives. 

2. ‘*At least nine outof every ten of all 
American children are subject. to this 
ete and 

‘Such control is maintained (roughly 
ene Da during the critical years of 
from seven to fourteen.’’ The work 
puts in available form such information 
concerning systems of medical inspec- 
tion as will be found of most value to 
workers in towns and cities in America 
where the installing of systems of medi- 
cal inspection is contemplated. The his- 
tory of the movement here and abroad is 
sketched, its present status in America is 
portrayed in detail, and formsand blanks 
which have proved ' most valuable in prac- 
tice are reproduced. Such practical con- 
siderations as the number of pupils who 
may properly be cared for by one medi- 
cal inspector, the per capita cost of the 
work, aud the most successful forms of 
administration, are here gathered to- 
gether in convenient form. 


‘‘Government by. tle People.’’ By 
Robert H. Fuller. Cloth. 261 pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The author describes this work as ‘‘ The 
laws and customs regulating the election 
system and the formation and control of 
political parties in the United States.’’ 
This work, like the American Common- 
wealth, aims to set forth the nature of the 
republican form of government. Unlike 
this work, it presents the subject from a 
more concrete form—being almost a code 
with annotations for the use of citizens 
and of those wishing to see the United 
States from the citizen’s point of view. 
Occasionally there is developed the reason 
for a new law or method given as when 
(page 105) the author explains the reason 
why an employee must be given time to 
vote on election day. 

For the most part, the work is a codifi- 
cation of the ballot laws and usages with 
out any attempt to give the sources. As 
such, being deprived of its technicalities, 
it is of great value to the general reader. 


‘*The Appleton Arithmetic.’’ Primary 
Book. By J. W. A. Young, Prof. of the 
Pedagogy of Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Lambert L. Jack- 
son. Cloth, 264 pages. Illustrated. Price 
35¢. Appleton & Co., New York. 

‘This book,’’ says the preface, ‘‘ has 
for its purpose to teach arithmetic from 
the standpoint of the child.’’? Beginning, 
it reviews the work in Number, placing 
before the pupil by simple illustrations 
(a clock face, chairs, blocks,.car tickets, 
measures of weight, a plantscreen, etc. } 
the concrete evidences of the necessity 
and use of the subject. And by drill and 
reviews leads or tries to lead to efficiency 
in the use of numbers and to a compre- 
hension of their philosopliy. Neither 
does it interlard the text with advice to 
the teacher. The book is the child’s—it 
tells him what to do—and the teacher 
inust call into play his own wits to see 
its metnod. In the hands of a skilful 
teacher of more than a grade school edu- 
cation, the book should prove of great ad- 
vantage and by its use the pupil should 
find his interests enlarged, his prepara-- 
tion for immediate usefulness improved, 
and his foundation for advanced work 
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Get Our Prices 
NOW! 


— means @ 
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on watson th eo 
here—same ratio of 
Saving on over 125 
other style vehicles 
and harness — 
cause of our large 
factories, enormous 
purchases of mate- 
rial and perfected 
organization, which 
means high quality 
with big saving in 
manufacture, 
Because we sell 
direct to you from factory, We're going 
to give our customers the advantage of this 
saving. You never before had an oppor- 
tunity like this to purchase a Buggy at such 
alow price. We make over 125 Styles of 


Split Hicko 
Vehicles cas 


and a full line of Harness—everything 
made to order—many options given as to 
finish and trimmings. Let us send you our 
Big Free Book—it tells the whole story of 
“Split Hickory Vehicles”—and it’s Free for 
your name and address on a postal. Address 
Hi. C. Phelps, President 
The Ohio Carriage Mig. Company 
‘*Makers of Split Hiekory Vehicles’ 
Station 224 Colutmbus, Ohio 





C. Phelss, Pres. 






30 Days Two 
Free Years’ 
{ Guarantee 











‘T MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. 8S. CUNNINGHAM. 


. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 
if oy ‘ou how to make 
| 0 a day. OUT- 
» | to workers. 
} vastas ure. co. 
469 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 















MRS. WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain. 
cures wind colic, andisthe best remedy for diarrhea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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sho Lay a in Lae anchor without straps, 
pringe—eannot slip, 60 

pn po compress against the 

The mestvurstinate cases 

vacy ofthe home, Thousands have ane: 
eessfully treated themselves without hindrar ce from work. 
Bott as velvet—easy to Guaranteed is 
eccord with National pray Write “Tr 
Treatment,” with interesting book will be seat FREF. 
Address STUART PLASTEBR+PAD CO., Block 92,'6t. Louis, No 

Ors rare 1 


S5S Quarter; ©8600 $3600 for 
$6-20 old dollar; $100 for old cent; $5800 

for old oe — and other big premiums paid 
for many kinds is dated before 1895 of dates and 
conditions nah ge We buy every kind of used 
Stamps, including those now in use. You can make 











12 POST CARDS FREE 


We willsend you 12 of the prettiest post cards you «ver 
saw if you will cut this advertisement out and seid it 
to us With 4c. to pay postage and mailing and say ‘hat 
you will show them to6 of your friends. 


ARLES ALVIN, Box 3693, K—148, Philadelphia, - 


25 Highest Grade Post Cards (0c 


Best published No two #! ke: 

~ 2 lbossed. Flow ™, 

< Parks, Birthday, Lands: ‘pe, 

~ Marine, Chicago and other fine 

eA) views. Pretty Girls, etc. All 

colored, new and choice; no comics- 

ie, The kind that sells 8 to & eents °2cb- 

All sent aid, with catalogu:. We 

have the finest and most select line. Largest 
OAn, house in . Agents Wante! 















AS & OO., 819 Lnese Bldg. Chicagc, Ml 
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Lincoln and the Flag 


sombody asked Lincoln for a definition of 
“patriotism,” The President raised his melan- 
choly gray eyes to a crudely-drawn, time-yel- 
jowed map of the thirteen original states that 
hung «dove his desk. ‘Patriotism,’ he said, ‘‘is 
love for one’s flag zm action.’’ There you have 
the keynote to citizen-training. Inculcate a 
sentiment for the nation’s emblem—for the 
white .nd blue of the stars, for the red and white 
of the -tripes—in the plastic, early years and the 
feeling will do much to develop those finer quali- 
ties of manhood and womanhood that constitute 
the rec] aim of education. And one is never too 
young to learn to love the flag. Even a baby 
gurgles at the sight of the star-spangled emblem ! 
Athovsand times has it been said that, waving 
to the breeze, the American flag is the most in- 
spiring sight to American eyes. Indoors, in the 
schooiroom above all, it is no less beautiful, and 
its edi: cational teachings and stimulation are of 
incalculable value. In a large eastern school 
there was no flag—yes, one, perhaps, the dust of 
which was shaken out on Fourths of July—but no 
flag 7x stght. In one of the rooms, however, 
there appeared one morning, unannounced, a 
handsome new flag. One of the teachers, with 
that alertness for which the American public 
school teacher is distinguished, had, without 
“fuss,’ without appeals to boards or authority 
ofany kind, given this schoolroom just what it 
lacked of national character. What a breeze 
that emblem raised, 
clappelits hands and gave a little cry of delight 
Every grown person, from the superintendent to 
the janitor, felt an uplift of enthusiasm. That 
flag and that teacher and that particular room 
were the talk of the school; and the example 
seemed to make the National emblem an edu- 
cational need in all the grades. Every school 
teacher in the country can secure a beautiful 
flag free for her room, thanks to the Mail Order 
Flag Co. at Anderson, Indiana. The great offer 
made by the well-known makers appeals to 
everyone interested in educational work. A let- 
ter written today will bring full information. 





The People’s History 


Since Ridpath’s History of the World was first 
introduced to the American public, it has won 
for itself such a remarkable and well-deserved 
popularity that it may fairly be regarded as the 
premier History of the great reading public of 
this country. It is now to be found not only in 
colleges and libraries everywhere, but in a 
steadily increasing multitude of American 
homes, where it is looked upon as the standard 
source of information on all subjects historical 
and biographical, Thousands of writers, teach- 
ers, students and professioual men have tested 
its value and found it both comprehensive and 
accurate, The appreciation of American read- 
ers is duplicated in other lands, for there is 
probably not a civilized community in the world 
where Ridpath’s History is nut accorded the first 
place as a popular source of information. 

Dr. Ridpath was a born historian, aud more— 
he had a wonderful talent for narrative, which 
enabled him to present, in the most pleasing and 
attractive literary form, a thousand things that 
would suffer at the hands of a less talented and 
versatile author. In this consists much of the 
peculiar charm of Ridpath’s History, which is 
one that all classes can thoroughly understand, 
appreciate and enjoy. The great men and 
women of all the ages, and in all-lands, are seen 
in these pages, pictured with rare literary 
fidelity ; the great events in war, statemanship, 
adventure, science and invention are — de- 
scribed ; the judgment is that of a trained and 
impartial mind, competent to grasp the thou- 
sand probiems history presents. There is not a 
nation since the world began whose records can- 
not be found carefully set forth in these compre- 
hensive and scholarly volumes. They are a per- 
fect library of information, combining all the 
past has given us in the various fields of human 
activity. 

Itis not difficult, when one has become fa- 
miliar with Dr. Ridpath’s work, to understand 
the secret of his popularity as a historian. He 
leaves no vital thing untouched, The presenta- 
tion in all cases is complete, picturesque, enter- 
taining, instructive—a mine of information for 
those who would be classed in the category otf 
the well-read and intelligent. To American 
readers he has given his best efforts, and has lov- 
ingly expended upon the history of our own 
country the most painstaking research, with the 
happiest and most complete results. 

Dr. Ridpath was an ordained minister of the 
Gospel. In allof his work there is the recog- 
tition of that Divine hand which guides the 
world. Wherever this History is read it cannot 
fail to have a powerful influence, not simply 
educational, but moral and spiritual as well. 
The History of the World has been warmly com- 
mended by our leading college professors 
Preachers and teachers, and by thousands o 
those who are foremost in all that makes for 
human progress and enlightenment. We cannot 
commend it too highly as a work that deserves a 
Permanent place in every American home. 


DOES CHRIST SAY: Go To Church. 


By Rev. Felix J, O'Neill. 
“4 vemarkable booklet deserving widespread 
publicity,” Rey. John Talbot Smith, LL. D. 
2 cents each by the 100 net. Sample copy 6 cents stamps, 
Church Publications, Box 42, Stafford Springs, Conn. 


DRAWIN TAUGHT FREE 
4 


Men and Women can earn 
lustrate: booklet free. 


$1,000 to $14,000 yearly. Il- 
Studio 31!, Omaha Building, 


FINE ART SC OF DRAWING, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Highest Grade. All Colored.” [0c 
= Pretty Girls, Flowers, Landscape, Marine, 
Yellowst Park, Battleships and other 
‘ “¥ 4 choice selections. No two alike. No comics. 
ent ————= You ean sell them at 3 to 5 cents each. All 
Post Postpaid with catalogue to introduce our select line of fine 


A.J. LUCAS &CO., 159 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


ti E D D | N INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 


Lat Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
Vicit styles, best quality, ocnt, prepaid anywhere; 
H Vad : wi z 
Siting Cards ae with case 7 Tite for 
Estabrook Press, 21 N Tremont Street, Boston, Mass- 





























WANTED 





Information regarding good store or business for sale 
Not particular about 
Will pos- 
itively deal with owners only who will sell direct to 


in any good small town or city. 
location. Give price and brief description. 


buyer. Address; 
T. M. Clark, Drawer 955 M, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CENTS trial 13 wks. i Henn 
(5 In this illustrated Hef - $4 by 





national weekly all 
the important news EVERY ff EK 
THE NATIONAL NEWS REVIEW r] 


of the world is stated clear- 


ly, fairly and briefly, for busy readers. Many special fea- 
tures of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining 
1 year; takes place of $3 to $4 
papers, Try it 13 weeks for 15c. Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 


—THE paper for the home. $ 





Pretty Girls, Puppies, Kittens, etc. Col- 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 
No two alike, Flowers, Landscapes, Birds, C 
JAMES LEE, 72D Canal Si,, Chieago, 


ored. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 2t,eur,teme 


Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any instrument: 
Piano, Organ, Violin, etc. Address American 
School of Music. 214 Clark St,, Dept. 42, Chicago. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 









BSD EASTER CARDS 1}¢ 


Biggest and Best Bargain 
jand other new, richly colored, high grade postcards, 
Eas} All postpaid with catalogue for 1Uc. Don’t miss this. 


Souvenir Postal Co., B 301, 169 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


LEARN BY MAIL FOR $1.00 


Civil Service, book-keeping, shorthand, penman- 
ship, English. We help you pass all examinations, 
and fit you for good positions. Easy methods, success 
guaranteed. Write to 








Oliver Correspondence College, F5, 961 Park Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
SHEE Rosary, Palms, Calyary, An- 
T chored, Lost Chord, Jerusa. 


c c 
60 MUSIC 1 0 lem, Merry Widow Waltz, and 


1,400 other high-grade 60 cent numbers 10 cents each, 
postpaid. Catalog SE 





Easter Post Cards 


ATIONAL MUSIC EMPORIUM, NORMAL DEPT,, ALBANY, N. Y, 
Lillies, Violets, Roses, Forget-me- 
nots, Pansies, Daisies, Angels, etc. 


25 J. LEE, 73 C, Canal St., Chicago lOc 


WANTED: Either sex for profitable home 
e 


or office work. Address, 
I. Ti. A. Box 222. 
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PLUME = 


uine Ostrich Plume, black or any — 
color, size 15 inches long, will be sent 
securely packed in neat box, postpaid, to any 
address upon receipt of $1.00. Money promptly 
refunded if not satisfactory. Orders filled as re- 
ceived, If satisfied, tell Others—if not, tellus. 
Other prices, 17 inch $2.00; 19 inch $3.50; 21 inch 
$4.50. Illustrated catalog FREE. 
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TO CONSUMER 
This stunning, ogy | curled gen- 
1 








Hancock, Maryland, j Send 2c for postage. 


KNICKERBOCKER APPAREL CO., 24 E. 21st St, Dept. 23, New York. 
BEST POST CARDS 


5 Beautiful colored : REE 


Art cards that sell at 2 for 5 and Se each. Lares illustrated catalog FREE, 


Homer George Co. Dept. 387, Chicago, Ill, 





Every child who saw it! 
























6 Rose Bushes Free. 


the greatest care. 
diameter. 


the richest, bright red roses, 


these roses will bloom this year. 


Zinnilas, 


possible to obtain. 





break all records. 


plicated later. 
and influence of VICK’S MAGAZINE. 
the able editorial management of James Coursen Bartholf. 
department is conducted by Eben E. Rexford, that Prince of Floral Writers, 
whose name and fame extend wherever the English language is spoken, 
VICK’S MAGAZINE tells you every month of the year just what to do to 
have the greatest success with flowers either out of doors or in the house, 
In addition to the many absorbing stories and helpful articles by some of the 
VICK’S MAGAZINE contains departments 
devoted to Dressmaking, Fancy Work, Cooking, Care of Children, Health, Recre- 
One of our most interesting depart- 
Doing Things,’’ is conducted by our subscribers. 


most eminent writers of the land. 


ation, House Building 
ments, ‘Clever Ways o 


VICK’S MAGAZINE is nnquestionably the brightest and best publication in its class. If you 
once have it in your home you will want it always. j 
reading circle and share the many good things in store for you, we will give you any of the foi- 
lowing choice plants and seeds you may select. 


Remember, we are offering you absolutely the best. 
cancel your subscription and we will gladly refund your money. You take no risk. Your subscription wiil 
begin at once and the seeds and plants will be sent fully prepaid as soon as possible without danger of 
freezing. You will see from the following that our selections for this season could not be excelled. 
get their orders in early will get the best selections. 


Our selection of rose bushes 
this year has been made with 
We give 6 choice hardy varieties with each 
subscription. Bridesmaid, Yellow Maman Cochet, blooms 
very large, perfectly double and freely produced. The 
largest, white rose, delicate, creamy white, from 3 to 4 inches 
Fretherr Von Marshall, 
Bessie 
very large, double, fragrant, creamy white, resembling gloss 
silk. Philadelphia Rambler, blooms larger, deeper red. All 


10 Large Packets of Flower Seeds 


Sweet Peas, Asters, Nasturtiums, Pansies, Verbenas, Cosmos, 
Poppy, Salvia and Alyssum for 1 subscription. 


Remember, the above are all of the Vick quality. 
inferior or worthless kinds sometimes offered. 


OFFER NO. 1. 


above premiums— 
Packets of Seeds. 


OFFER NO. 2. 








lection 


fore. 


Read this 2ntire annonncement carefully, select the offer 
that suits you best and send in your order at once. 
can’t afford to overlook these wonderful offers. 
This distribution is made to extend the circulation 
It is better than ever, under 
Our floral 


Poultry, Garden, etc. 


Bride, 


rofuse bloomer, one of 


rown (Hybrid Tea), overlaid with pink, 


ton, deep yellow. 





Eaton, purest white. 


The idea of making at annua! free distribution of flowers and seeds is original with VICK’S MAGAZINE. 
have imitators; but nowhere else can you find such an assortment of thoroughly high class flowers and seeds to 
choose from, nor can you find any other magazine that gives the complete timely and 
practical help and information in floral matters that VICK’S gives. 

For 35 cents we will send you VICK’S MAGAZINE 
until January 1910 and your choice of any one of the 
Six Chrysanthemums or Ten 


Six Roses, Six Carnations, 


one of the above premiums. 


OFFER NO. 3. 


order or check. 
Canadian subscriptions 25c extra. 


354 Vick Block 
Chicago, Ill. 


Don’t miss this grand oppor- 
tunity to secure a choice col- 
of the finest plants 
and flower seeds free with VICK’S 
MAGAZINE, that famous household 
journal founded in 1878 by James Vick 
the pioneer seedsman of America. This 
year we offer a better variety and a 
higher quality of plants and seeds than ever be- 
VICK’S MAGAZINE has always led the 
way in encouraging the universal propagation of 
flowers and, in making our 1909 offers, we have determined to 
We have ready for distribution nearly half 
a million exceptionally choice rose, carnation and chrysan- 
themum plants and a large quantity of the best and most 
popular flower seeds. 


They cannot be du- 


Therefore, to induce you to join our happ 


If you don’t find them as represented, you may 


6 Carnations Free. 


subscription we give six fine plants:—Buston Market, G. H. 
Crane, regarded the finest scarlet carnation. 
Joost, soit shade of pink, Alin every respect. 
the grandest of recent introduction, shell pink, 
largest crimson Carnation. 


6 Chrysanthemums Free. 


of Fall bloomers, most in evidence at all flower shows. 
each subscription we give six sturdy plants. Black Hawk 
dark velvety crimson (Roosevelt’s favorite). < 
Dr. Enguehard, atrue pink. Glory of the 
Pacific, extra early pink. 


y. Do not confuse these splendid plants and guaranteed seeds with the 
Your order, if sent now, will bring you the choicest plants and seeds 


For 50 cents we will send you VICK’S MAGA- 
ZINE for two years and your choice of any 


For $1.00 we will send you VicK’s 
MAGAZINE for four years and the 
Six Roses, Six Carnations and the Ten Packets of Seeds. 
Fill out and mail the coupon now before you forget it. 
little later may be too late. Remit in coin. stamps, money- 
A dollar bill may be mailed at our risk. 


Vick’s Magazine Co. 


BE, C8 BPD cic cccccns 
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Carnations are next to roses 
in popularity. With each 









Mrs. Frances 
Enchantress, 
Hartowarden, 
Prosperity, lai gest offered, white 









The Chrysanthe- 
mum is the finest 
With 






Col. D. Appie=- 





Monrovia, yellow. Timothy 
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HE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR was the most stupendous ssdilien in all ih tide of ti time. More men were engaged on each side than in any other conflict of an- 
cient or modern history. The surrender of General Lee to General Grant at Appomattox is the climax of important events in this mighty struggle. We may 
rejoice in having lived to see the day when the sons of those brave soldiers have marched shoulder to shoulder in the Spanish-American War, in defence of one flag—one 
common country. The picture shown here from Ridpaths History is but ONE in TWO THOUSAND in the complete work, and serves to illustrate but ONE EVENT out of all 
the THOUSANDS which make up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality and nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in the worid-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, | 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 





We ~''' - ame our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly and 
mail now »efore you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 


price broadcast for the sake of selling these few sets would cause great injury to futuze sales. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages are free. 





{ Instructor Says: ‘‘Ridpath’s 

f the World may be regarded 

‘ete library in itself, No other 

s kind has ever supplied a His- 

| suited to the needs of all 

ciasses anu conditions of men. The his- 

tory has been written from the stand- 

point of the most thorough familiarity 

and painstaking study, and with the 

art of the true story-teller. The result 

is a set of books valuable not alone to 

the student, but even more so to the 

ordinary reader, who will find history 

made as interesting as romance. We 

cheerfully commend this most popular 

and complete of all world histories to our 

readers. These nine handsomely bound 

volumes will make the very best nucleus 
for a family library, and will bea potent . 

educator of the young and a mine of val- —e 
uable information for readers of all ages.”” Volumes 


4,000Pages 
2.000 Lilus. 


for Dr. Ridpath’s great reputation as an historian is the OT H E ST 
The Reason woderfully beautiful style in which his History is written. A N D A RD WO RKS 
. idpath is neve iS > j ine that history reading is not really 
Ridpath ttveyamnied dull. Most peopl imagine th ad pag Miia espa hi "i Every library should contain the leadinng standard authors. We offer eight additional sets, 
interesting—only a mass of facts and dates. That's true of most histories, beautifully printed ard bound, and will ship one or more of these sets at the prices named, ay- 
but it is not true of Ridpath. He pictures the _— eye pe res able, $1.00 after five day's examination and approval and $2. 0 por month Sheceatier on ae : set 
y y | and about the heroes o orderec is gives our customers the privilege of ordering any one or more o 
though they were happening before your eyes : " : fi: standard sets in this advertisement. If you order only one set the payments thereafter are $2.00 
history he weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a fascinating per month; if you order two sets the payments are $3.60 per month: if you order three sets the 
style that history becomes absorbingly inte resting. In concluding | payments are $4.00 per month. Cut out the square in which these books are listed, place a «ross 
‘the History of the United States he Says: mark in blank space 2 opposite the books desired, write your name and address and mail, We will 
i ee ship the sets, subject to your examination and approval, and guarantee satisfaction in every way. 
: ‘*The Republic has passed — Sear ture of National, | 1 You are not satisfied, the sets may be returned at our expense, but if you are pleased, as w: > feel 
WESTERN coir dake Inthe clouds that were recently ar seemed sure you will be, send us $1.00 as your first payment and the balance in accordance with the 
ity nh saie a peace, 


t f this advertisement. 
NEWSPAPER bo her } ink behind the horizon, The Union of the States winaisnic tic r 
ASSOCIATION above her have sunk vi anew by the blood of patriots and the tears TEAR OUT THIS COUPON SIGN AND MAIL TODAY 


of the lowly. The temple of Freedom reared by the fathers stil! _ = : = - - 
204 Dearborn St.,Chicago stands in undiminished glory. The past has taught its lesson, pa —— Either of These veces ee ok __Balance Small Sums Montisly 
the present has its duty, and the future its hope.” bach’ ‘s Romances, ] Price | Stevenson's Work’s = | Price 
Would you not enjoy reading the four thousand pages of 2 is Vole, SilkCloth - - - =| | $19,001 10 Vols., Half Morocco -  - — -_| $1.0 
sample pages of Ridpath’s History . the world’s history of which the above paragraph is a sam- /Emerson’s Works | | poke “~~. sect 

ofthe World, containing photo- ple? Ridpath's History has been purchased and strongly 5Vols., Half Morocco - -~ - $12.00 15 Vols, Silk Cloth - - =<: -/ $29.0 

reese See Se denne indorsed by William McKinley, Pres’t of the United {Hall Gaine’s Works, — | ‘Techel's Like of Linoaia. eek We 
¢ die — i agner —_ A Se ~ at ee States; Gen. Stephea D. Lee, Commander Confeder- 9 Vols., Silk Seth __ >} $12.00 4Vols., Silk Cloth - + = - | #1 00 

ind Je apan, diagram of Panama Canal ate Veterans; General Lew Wallace, Commander ie akespeare’s Works, | | 12 ome Library of Law le 
and write me full particulars of sour and noted author: Henry M. Teller, Senator 11 Vols.,SilkkClouh '- - - - | $12.00: 6 Vols. Silk Cloth - - - - /$%.0 
special offer to Normal Instructor readers. from Colorado: C harles Curtis, Senator from Please Shi me subject to: my Approy val the sets of books indicated by cr If satisfactory. | vill 
Kansas; and by the P residents of all Ameri- a P send you #1-0) and 2.00 a month until price named is paid. Lf the set does not meet 
ean Colleges and Universities. To read with my approval, I will notify you and return at your expense. 
this History is to increase your store of 
knowledge, which is power, and add 
to ths richness of your life. 


ADDRESS xcesngnanncsciibioll Send Coupon Today 
No letter necessar). Just sign coupon and mail 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Please mail without cost to me, 
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